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CHAPTER I 

T HERE had been a concert going on for an 
hour under the window before William awoke. 
The doves began it, low at first, then full and ten- 
der, as if the bluish mist had thinned from the 
ground and collected in soft splashes of sound 
among the smoky boughs. Then the blackbirds 
whistled warily as not being sure the day had 
broke, but calling it softly until the answer came 
from the pale storm of blossoms among the apri- 
cots. Then the meadow - larks, then the vireos, 
then the sparrows, buntings, finches — all the feather- 
breasted, flute-voiced folk — piped up from the wet 
wheat, from the budding willows, from the trim 
little orchard rows that ran well into the lap of 
the hills, from the creek border and the blue-gums 
marching orderly on either side the stiff loam of the 
Santa Lucia road. Under it, all sustaining and 
harmonizing, went the rush and babble of loyon. 
Still the doves kept on until they had gathered all 
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the dun mists of morning to their breasts, and 
began to flit with them among the holly and the 
oaks, and the sun, brightening above the moun- 
tains east, shone broadly in at her window, and 
William awoke. She had left the blind up the 
night before to watch the young moon whitening 
the apricot orchard, and did not draw it now that 
it was full morning. Jap, the Doctor’s assistant, 
never came around to that side of the house so 
early, and a sombre, high-branched pine screened 
the window from the county road. She lay lux- 
uriously in the cool dawning, and heard the tender, 
cheerful voices from the trees. A row of poplars 
faced the window east, but the sun overshot them, 
and made a patch of moving, golden water on the 
wall. Once she rose on elbow to look over the 
garden under the branches of the pine to catch the 
morning gleam of the brown water of Toyon, 
noting it with no more interruption to her musing 
thought than the stream made in its running as it 
flashed to her. Waking and sleeping, the Toyon 
had sung through her work and dreams for twenty 
years; the morning recognition was as unconscious 
as it was habitual. It sung to her now with the 
fulness of the spring. 

One by one, in the house below her, she heard 
the accustomed noises of the day begin: Lew Sing 
clanking the pots in the kitchen, scolding affec- 
tionately, in his high, shrivelled, old voice, at the 
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Doctor’s cat; Jap banging the stable door, and 
passing the compliments of the morning to the 
Doctor’s team; the Doctor himself calling out in his 
fat, comfortable voice. The smell of frying meat 
arose from the kitchen, and from the Doctor’s study 
directly underneath came a deep rumbling with an 
occasional creaking of furniture, and between the 
centres of disturbance ran a pattering trail of foot- 
steps. That was the Doctor’s wife, who at fifty- 
seven, with a servant of sixteen years’ standing, was 
still of the opinion that the breakfast could not be 
got on the table without her. When the rumble 
broke into staccato points of laughter, William 
laughed too, sat up in the bed, and began to search 
among the pillows for her hair-pins. When the 
Doctor’s daughter laughed you saw at once how 
pleasant she was. It lightened with unguessable 
curves and dimples a face that was too round, too 
red and shining, and brought fine points of fire 
into eyes too palely blue and equable. 

William shook down the masses of her black 
hair, heavy and long and inclined to be some- 
what stiff and unmanageable, and stood before 
the glass to determine what should be done about 
her bangs; for when William was twenty it was 
still the fashion at Santa Lucia to wear the front 
hair cut short and curled over the forehead. But 
William’s hair refused to curl at all without the 
most rigid application of curl-papers put on over- 
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night, so that morning always found her with a 
row of knobby protuberances across her forehead, 
one-half of which were generally done in proper 
kid-curlers, and the rest in old play-bills, note- 
paper, or whatever came to William’s careless 
hand. The disposition of her bangs was at that 
time the problem of William’s morning hours. 
They certainly were not becoming in the chrysalis 
state, and occasions were not wanting when one 
wished to look one’s best in the forenoon. But if 
they came out of their wrappers too sopn, and 
there was company expected in the evening, or 
William going out, the work was all to do over again; 
and if no company came, and the bangs had not 
come down before dinner, it seemed, on the whole, 
a pity to undo them, only to repeat the application 
of curlers at bedtime; so it came about that William 
often spent whole days on end with her round 
countenance outlined with hard little bundles of 
hair. The rest of it lay coiled flat, covering the 
back of her head, from which hair-pins habitually 
obtruded, and little obstinate twisted tails were 
continually escaping on her neck. 

William’s figure was to match her face, round 
and tight, and her manner of arraying herself 
divided her friends between the opinions that she 
would like to dress well and couldn’t, or that she 
knew how and didn’t care. This morning a de- 
cision was affected in favor of the easiest toilet 
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by her mother coming to the foot of the stairs 
and calling, not as if she anticipated any response 
(for William could be counted on to be a good 
quarter of an hour behind), but as a sort of pref- 
ace to the acclamation that the Doctor might 
be expected to raise a little later. William did up 
her back hair with an insufficient number of hair- 
pins, the rest having slipped away among the mat- 
tresses, and selected a Mother-Hubbard wrapper 
from the closet bursting full of gay skirts like a 
garden -pink from its calyx. The wrapper was 
very full, and had a full ruffle about the hem; it 
was of a dove-gray tone flowered over with chubby 
carmine roses, not at all calculated to bring out the 
best points of a plump figure and a too ruddy com- 
plexion. With this and a pair of loose morning- 
slippers tied on over very pretty feet, for her feet 
and hands were both pretty and small, William 
trailed down to breakfast. 

All the doors were open to let in the morning 
freshness: blocks of soft, yellowing light fell through 
the casements into the cool, shadowy rooms; dew 
lay on the sills and dripped from the lilac-hedge; 
the grass drooped under it, and the Chinese lilies 
by the driveway scarcely lifted their heavy, sweet 
perfume above it. William stopped at the front 
door to look out at the Banksia rose and the great 
arch of the Beauty of Glazenwood coming into 
fullest bud, wet and twinkling in the sun. 
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“Hey, Billy! Breakfast!” cried the Doctor. He 
was already at the table and filling her plate; and 
when he looked up at her out of the ambush of his 
beard and brows, there was something of the same 
expression she had given to the roses and the shin- 
ing water— the satisfaction of a daily habit with 
the freshness which twenty years of use could not 
dim; and there was something more: there was 
pride in the look, attempting to conceal itself under 
a quizzing humor, inordinate love, and a community 
of understanding. 

To see that, and the way he kissed her, and the 
way he drew her down to his knee that she might 
kiss him, and the way she took his old white head 
in her arms and squeezed it, and the way her 
mother smiled at them both in apologetic delight 
in their behavior, and the way William went 
around to the end of the table to kiss her mother, 
and made the whole circuit in order that she might 
come back by her father’s chair and take his head 
in her arm to give it another squeeze on the way 
to her own place, was to have a new and enlarged 
perception of the parental relation. William got 
into her seat at last, and Sing came in with the 
coffee, and after him Jap, the Doctor’s assistant, to 
sit in the chair opposite, and eat his breakfast with 
never a word more than the usage of the meal re- 
quired. Sing set up a chair for the Doctor’s great 
brindled cat, squeaking at it in his skimpy little voice 
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like a talking-toy that wanted winding badly, and 
presently, when the plates were all served, the 
Doctor began to laugh. He had to begin it a good 
while before the occasion that required it in order 
to bring it to the surface at the proper time. His 
great shoulders began to shake, and his rosy face 
to grow more rosy, until by the quivering of his 
huge frame the laugh was dislodged from the pit 
of his stomach, and came rumbling up, to break in 
a cataract of thin chuckles over his full white beard. 
When the Doctor laughed, William laughed, and 
you saw at once how alike they were. It was easy 
to understand why she should be short (both her 
parents were that), and it would be difficult to im- 
agine how the Doctor’s offspring could be anything 
but plump and rosy and humorous, with a strong 
sprinkling of good sense, for he was all that; but 
seeing that his daughter was to be like him in her 
youth, it seemed a pity not to make sure of her 
growing old like her mother. The Doctor’s wife 
looked to be grandmother to a line of Dresden 
shepherdesses, so trim she was as to figure, so finely 
cut, so delicate of coloring. She had what is 
called an old-fashioned air, though it was not so 
much a matter of dress or manner as the habit of 
her mind, the fine reticence with which she held 
her thought away from the great tract of human 
experience which was not hers; so that if the Doc- 
tor’s patients used to say of him that he kept their 
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confidences even from his wife, they might have 
said of her that she kept them even from herself. 

Singularly this abstemiousness got her more 
consideration than confidences, as many people 
thought her in some way deprived by being so fine. 
She hardly understood the Doctor’s jokes, but she 
smiled at William’s enjoyment of them, very much 
as if she felt that having produced a daughter who 
could appreciate them, was better than under- 
standing them herself. So she looked on in a placid 
kind of porcelain content while the breakfast was 
prolonged until the golden blocks of light had reach- 
ed quite across the floor and begun to climb the 
wall, when the one from the open door was ob- 
scured by the shadow of a small boy on a saddle- 
less horse, gasping out that the Doctor was wanted 
at Tompson’s, where the baby was took bad, 
sudden. 

Jap went for the Doctor’s buggy, and the Doctor 
himself for his medicine-bags. The Doctor’s wife, 
trying, with the help of cold doughnuts from the 
breakfast-table, to extract some particulars of the 
Tompson baby’s seizure, learned that it was play- 
ing happily on the floor of the Tompson dining- 
room when it let out a yell and straightened right 
out. It was supposed to have swallered some- 
thing. No’m, it hadn’t no symptoms to speak of; 
it just straightened right out, sudden. 

The Doctor’s buggy, with the Doctor in it, came 
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down the drive by the lilac -hedge, and William 
walked to the gate to let him out. There was a 
border of Chinese lilies along the rose-garden 
where she went, beginning to faint with their own 
heavy sweetness as the sun dried off the dew. 
Every year, as the time of New Year in the Chinese 
calendar drew close, Sing presented the Doctor’s 
wife with the bulbs to be propped up in a dish 
with bits of stones for blooming, and every year, 
when the holiday was past, she planted them along 
the rose -walk. There was not another place in 
the garden where anything could conceivably be 
planted without disturbing some other shrub or 
root. A Japanese quince burned scarlet at the 
end of the walk; beyond it was the Viburnum the 
Doctor’s wife had brought from Back East; around 
the foot of it were English primroses that came 
from the Doctor’s earliest home. The thick, wet 
lawn swept in the curve of the walk up to the door, 
and a long-leaved pine slept above the green-and- 
golden grass. 

William opened the gate and swung upon it, 
watching the Doctor’s buggy out of sight. It was 
a low and broad conveyance somewhat rakish in 
appearance, tumbling on behind the team, run- 
ning low and light and loosely harnessed, casting 
up flakes of the stift black loam. For thirty-five 
years the Doctor’s buggy had gone like the Ark of 
the Convenant, with a promise of hope and security 
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between the barley and the wheat. Long before 
the orchards came marching in by the Los Robles 
ranch at a corner of the valley, and so taken the land 
at last, when all the open country was put to grain, 
it carried the savor of neighborliness and sacrifice 
into the big disjointed life of the Santa Lucia. 
William watched it down the road, and then 
looked up the Eucalyptus avenue towards town, 
and called to her mother to bring her hat, for Serena 
Lindley was coming, and she would go to meet her. 
Mrs. Caldwell trotted out obediently with the hat, 
which was large and languid, and had a great 
many ribbons of a shade not harmonious with the 
roses in William’s dress; but as it did not set well 
upon the chrysalids of her bangs and the hat-pin 
had fallen out, William hung it on the gate and 
went on without it. 

“ William,” said her mother, “if you would wear 
a thick veil, and wash your face twice a day in 
elder-flowers steeped in buttermilk — ” 

“Ma,” said William, coming back to kiss her, 
“if I washed my face in the dews of Sharon, 
I should never in the world have a complex- 
ion like yours. And, anyway, if I get brown 
I won’t be quite so red, and that’s one com- 
fort.” 

“ Have you come to spend the day ?” demanded 
William, when Serena had kissed her. 

“With all I have to do? Mercy, no! I have 
io 
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come to invite you to dinner, and to borrow your 
mother’s receipt for angel-cake.” 

“When?” asked William, referring to the in- 
vitation. 

“To-morrow. It is rather hurried all round.” 
Then with a little pause of impressment: “We 
are to have Dr. Stairs.” 

“Oh!” said William. “Oh, Serena, the very 
first! And he came only Tuesday.” 

“Yes. But the Downings’ house is quarantined, 
you know, and Professor King is away, and in my 
husband’s position — ” 

“Serena,” said William, “when you talk about 
Evan that way I simply adore you. Anybody 
would think you had been married years, and that 
Evan was at least the president of the college in- 
stead of the attorney.” 

It took a good three-quarters of an hour to set- 
tle all these points upon which a young house- 
keeper, on the eve of entertaining company, would 
wish to consult an older one, and then William, 
who had found a hat-pin and skewered the languid 
hat to her back hair, leaving the little rows of 
knobs standing out below it, led Mrs. Lindley 
away by the garden gate to the apricot orchard. 
Serena lifted up her skirts as they stepped gingerly 
along the wet borders and under the low-branched 
trees until they came to a sort of platform that 
had been used the year before in packing the 
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dried fruit. Here Serena sat her carefully down 
on an overturned packing-case, and William, 
whose ruffles were all draggled with the wet, made 
a “ cheese ” of her skirts to bring them as far from 
her as possible, and dropped down in the midst 
of them like a collapsed toy balloon. Overhead 
the springing boughs crossed and recrossed — deli- 
cate arches, with a mist of rosy blossoms swarm- 
ing through them in the warm, sweet air. Bees 
hummed in it with the sharp crescendo of the morn- 
ing hours falling off insensibly to the sated drone of 
noon. Gazing upward from the ground, the blos- 
soming branches seemed to extend themselves in- 
finitely into the warm sky, and uplifted the sense 
to the expectation of beauty on every side. They 
sat still until an oriole came and sang in the 
nearest tree and recalled them to a sense of present 
things. 

“Now, tell me,” demanded William. 

About Dr. Stairs ? Well, he looks the part.” 

“How?” William insisted. 

“Oh, handsome in a formal kind of way, and 
cultivated and — and Eastern.” She hesitated a 
little over the word. 

“Don’t tell me,” protested William, “that he is 
stiff at the corners, and that he has a different 
kind of hat for every suit of clothes.” 

“ Probably that,” admitted Mrs. Lindley, “though 
it wasn’t what I meant. But he looks, somehow, 
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instead of going in for Science, as our men do, as 
if Science had gone in for him.” 

“I know,” nodded William. “Well, who else ?” 

“The Mathisens, of course, and Professor Gren- 
ning, and Julia Maybury. I invited Agnes Sterling, 
too, but she has an engagement.” 

“I do think, Serena,” William reproached her, 
“that considering it’s the very first time of asking 
Dr. Stairs, you might have left out Julia May- 
bury.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Lindley, in dawning consterna- 
tion, “I never thought. But the Sterlings enter- 
tained us, you know, and it seemed such a good 
opportunity — I am sorry — ” 

“You goose!” laughed William, kissing her. 
“But Julia does put us all out of countenance.” 

They walked back between the blossom-haunted 
trees until the rush of Toyon began to be more in- 
sistant than the droning of the bees. 

“Don’t turn in, dad,” she cried, as the Doctor 
drew up by the gate, “I want the team to take 
Serena home!” 

“ But, Billy,” as she dispossessed him of the reins, 
“my patients?” 

“Oh, your patients, dad,” cried William. “Your 
patients will get along very well. I shouldn’t 
wonder, if I kept the team long enough, if some of 
them would get well.” It was a favorite humor of 
hers, which tickled the Doctor very much, that his 
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practice was all quackery and his medicines a pre- 
tence. ‘‘Get in, Serena.” 

“ If you don’t mind,” said Serena, a little nervous- 
ly, “go round by the side street, and let me out at 
Mrs. Mathisen’s.” She was not sure that her 
husband would be pleased to see her driving 
through Santa Lucia at eleven o’clock with William 
in curl-papers and a “ Mother-Hubbard.” 


CHAPTER II 


M R. ANTRIM STAIRS, whose arrival at Santa 
Lucia proved to be in advance of any prepara- 
tion for it, found the occasion of the Lindley’s din- 
ner a little difficult. That he should have a certain 
amount of attention was properly part of his ex- 
pectation; but his social sense, which had devel- 
oped rather narrowly in an Eastern university 
town, was a little jarred at having the first advances 
in that direction come from the attorney for the 
college. Without being vain, he felt that to be 
called to a Professorship of Biology at his age — 
he was not quite thirty — was an achievement not 
wholly recognized by the attorney’s off-hand in- 
vitation. That the president’s house was shut up 
by diphtheria, and the head of his department away 
on leave, rather explained than extenuated a situa- 
tion which he was withheld from giving a name to, 
by a doubt if it were a slight or an essentially 
Western unawareness of fine social distinctions. 
He was prepared to find such things in the West. 
Several times when he was dressing, a remote per- 
ception hovered upon him that he had reached a 
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society in which a professor of biology was no 
better than an attorney, nor even so good, pro- 
vided the attorney proved himself the better man; 
but it found no resting-place in his consciousness. 

This confusion of his social sense, added to his 
natural shyness, caused the invitation so to weigh 
upon his mind that it brought him to Lindley’s 
door full a quarter of an hour before he was ex- 
pected. Lindley had been detained late at the office, 
and was dressing; the girl, who was both house- 
maid and cook, was making herself presentable to 
wait at table, and not available to answer the door. 
Finally, when Stairs had rung twice, and had time 
for a sinking misgiving that he had mistaken the 
address or forgotten the date of the engagement, 
Serena was obliged to open the door, and to excuse 
herself almost immediately afterwards to com- 
plete some of her arrangements, so that by the 
time Lindley got down and the company began to 
arrive, the Assistant Professor of Biology was more 
than pink-and-white colored and his collar was 
beginning to wilt with a sweat of embarrassment. 
It seemed to him rather the worse for being a 
small and informal company, for his formality was 
about the only thing that did not desert him under 
embarrassment, but it had quite a college flavor 
and the air of being able to go on without him. 

By dint of attending very closely to the conversa- 
tion, he came out of his confusion sufficiently to 
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realize that the company waited for a tardier guest, 
and covered himself with new amazement by coming 
into the conversation under the natural inference 
that William’s name suggested, and then trying 
unobtrusively to correct the state of his collar, and, 
being detected in it by Miss Maybury, falling into 
profounder miseries. 

“ I’ll tell you what, Serena,” Lindley was saying, 
“when you invite William you ought to set the 
time half an hour earlier.” 

“Why, to tell the truth, Evan, that is exactly 
what I did.” 

And suddenly the company all stood up with 
relief at the sound of a horse tearing down the 
street, followed by a buggy that wanted greasing. 

“That’s William,” said Lindley, going out to 
meet her at the edge of the lawn — William, with the 
bangs all out of their chrysalids (a little too much 
of them), flowering out above a green changeable 
silk of a rustling sort. That was the year when 
draped skirts were the only possible mode; there 
had been eighteen yards in the piece, and the 
dressmaker had put it all in, which gave William 
rather the effect of disappearing into herself. She 
came out of it at the table, where Mrs. Lindley, to 
make up for the lapse about Julia Maybury, had 
seated her next to Antrim Stairs, with the manner 
that had caught his attention in the young attorney, 
of being too easily at home among great thoughts 
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and names. Not being quite free from the prevalent 
notion that the West was a place of unaccustomed 
judgments, with all his thought about it — and as 
early as it had been intimated to him that he might 
have this place at Santa Lucia, Stairs had thought 
a great deal about it — he was not quite prepared 
to fall easily into the note of Lindley’s dinner-table, 
where biology, banking, and city improvements, 
lumped together under the head of a man’s work, 
had an equally interested and informed attention. 
When they showed him, unobtrusively enough, that 
they had read his monograph on “ The Meaning of 
Color in Sea-shells,” he was not able to say if their 
manner of taking it as a matter of course that it 
should have been published by the Smithsonian 
was due to their rating it more or less than he 
esteemed it in his own mind. 

He found himself going off into speculations of 
this kind in the intervals when direct conversation 
was not expected of him, and so missing a good 
deal of it. And then he discovered that it had 
taken on a note of controversy a little deeper than 
the usual dining-out dissension. 

“Well, but what’s the matter with it?” Lindley 
was saying. “It’s as natural as life, and twice as 
large, and twice as much metal for the money.” 

“Oh, but, Vene!” — Stairs thought there was a 
hint in Serena’s voice, as if she were not so much 
distressed at the opinion as at her husband’s en- 
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tertaining it — “but, Vene, the whole idea of it, 
it is so — so vulgar, and so false. ” 

“Oh, come now! Vulgar isn’t exactly the word 
to apply to a lady like Mrs. Bodely, and, as for 
falsity, well, if the Bodelys aren’t the fountain-head 
of this college, who is ? I’m sure the idea expresses 
the state of things admirably.” 

They were talking of the new fountain for the 
campus, it seemed. Lindley launched him a fuller 
explanation. The Bodelys had offered a fountain 
done in bronze, competitive designs by Western 
artists. “Good idea, too,” said the young attorney; 
“keeps the money at home, and encourages native 
talent.” 

But it appeared that there were not a great many 
native artists in the West — not in the fountain line, 
anyway; and of the two designs submitted, the one 
which pleased the Bodelys seemed not to please 
anybody else. 

“The most absurd thing,” interpolated William: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Bodely at the Pierian spring serving 
outdrinks in custard-cups! And the clothes: Mrs. 
Bodely in an overskirt and a bustle! Imagine a 
bronze statue in a bustle, Dr. Stairs!” 

Stairs smiled as soon as he perceived he was ex- 
pected to, but Lindley averred there was a story 
about those custard-cups which proved that the 
Bodelys had taken the highest possible moral at- 
titude in the matter of the fountain. It was re- 
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ported that when Mrs. Bodely sat for the model 
the artist had put a goblet in her hand, which Mrs. 
Bodely had objected to, on the ground that it re- 
sembled a wine-glass, and might suggest bibulous 
habits to the young people of the college. Stairs 
could not make out how much of Lindley’s defence 
was mere flippancy, but his wife’s disquietude was 
evident under it. Looking at her attentively, he 
thought he discovered in Serena an aptitude for 
finer distinctions, which he was already disposed 
to credit to their common derivation from the 
East. 

“ Can’t you say anything, Mrs. Mathisen ?” she 
begged. 

“Oh, if he won’t listen to you!” laughed the 
lady. “But I can tell you, Evan, what I heard 
those Eastern people over at the hotel say. I was 
there calling the day the designs were exhibited, 
and they laughed more than a little at the Bodelys’ 
choice; said that was the sort of thing that made 
them remember that California was still on the 
frontier; and we can’t afford that, you know.” 

No, we can t, ’ said Lindley, with some seri- 
ousness. 

Stairs lost the thread of the talk when it drifted 
away from the college, and gave himself up chiefly 
to discovering which of William’s surprising speeches 
he ought to laugh at and which take seriously. As 
for the rest of the party, they seemed to be rather 
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more interested in Santa Lucia than he had ex- 
pected to find them, and kept mentioning this and 
that to him, asking him if he had seen it, and hold- 
ing it out as something he must not miss, so that 
without in the least intending it he found himself 
engaged to drive in Toyon Canon with the Mathi- 
sens and the Lindleys Saturday afternoon. 

When they had gotten well outside of the house 
after saying good-night, Grenning asked Stairs to 
walk round to his room with him and have some- 
thing to warm him up. It was not late, though 
very dark, and all the town folded in a smother of 
wet fog. An invisible person had been heard in- 
quiring at the door for Miss Caldwell, and Miss 
Maybury had been taken home by the Mathisens. 
Stairs had thought that Grenning rather expected 
to have performed that service himself, and judged 
by the way she got herself out of the house that 
Miss Maybury thought so, too, and did not mean 
to let him. Miss Maybury had proved a very 
handsome young woman, with a high color and very 
little to say for herself; but when she got around 
behind Mrs. Mathisen, in the half-light of the 
veranda, she had given Stairs a look which seemed 
to promise that if once she got him away from 
these rather boring surroundings she might have 
a great deal to say of inestimable interest to those 
who understood one another. Stairs was not ac- 
customed to think of himself as having anything to 
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communicate to a stunning-looking girl like Julia 
Maybury; but now that Julia’s eyes admitted it, 
he discovered that it was so, though as he walked 
away into the dark with the Professor of Chemistry 
he was not quite sure what it was about. 

They walked rapidly, for the fog struck them with 
a chill; and Stairs being in train for it, and Gren- 
ning willing to accommodate him, a good deal 
passed between them of question and answer, set 
on by the wisps of table-talk that stuck in the 
young professor’s mind. 

Lindley, Grenning had told him, had come into 
the attorneyship by inheritance, his father having 
had it before him, and he, being a pet of the Bodelys, 
continued in it. Mathisen was a big man of the 
town, and a banker, and one of the trustees of the 
college. 

“That was a good stroke of yours,” said Gren- 
ning, “to get yourself asked to go driving with 
Mrs. Mathisen. They have the pull.” 

Stairs had it on the tip of his tongue to deny 
having intended any stroke, but he divined that 
Grenning saw no offence in it. The Professor of 
Chemistry went on to tell him that the town as- 
sumed the college as an adornment whenever it 
showed signs of being a credit to it, but cast it off 
on the least suspicion that it was not; that there 
was, in a social way, a little jealousy between what 
was known as the college set and the town set, 
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though that, Grenning told him, was a woman’s 
affair; that the business men of Santa Lucia were 
divided between the conviction that the school 
brought money into the town and a grudging 
patronage of all efforts directed towards putting 
money into the school. Crossing the campus, they 
came to the site of the proposed fountain and, 
very naturally, to the subject of the Bodelys. Gren- 
ning confirmed what Lindley had said, with more 
detail, of how Bodely had made money by grub- 
staking forlorn prospectors with the least amount 
of poor grub, and, having acquired by this means 
a title to several tolerable claims, had shouldered 
them onto the market so effectively that the orig- 
inal discoverers had been quite shouldered out 
of sight. It was believed that he had trifled a lit- 
tle with the Stock Exchange, but, finding it too 
busy for him, had had the sense to follow his wife’s 
lead into the Church, where his millions made him 
a very considerable figure. Mrs. Bodely he judged 
a sincere, well-meaning, ignorant woman, willing 
to do pretty much as the bishop said, but with no 
more taste than could be expected from a woman 
willing to marry Bodely. Further than that, he 
thought neither of them had ever been in a college 
until they became the patrons of Santa Lucia; 
Bodely had given the museum and the gym, and 
Mrs. Bodely had enlarged and refurnished the 
chapel. 
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By this time they had come to Grenning’s rooms, 
in which he had the air of being very much at home. 
Certainly he took liberties with his apartments 
that Stairs would never have thought of with his 
own. The Professor of Chemistry unlocked a cup- 
board and took out a bottle and glasses. 

“It’s only California,” he said, apologetically, 
“but I think you’ll find it very good. This being 
a Church school, the social lines are rather stringent, 
and the influence spreads to the town. I doubt if 
there are half a dozen places where you get a glass 
of wine at a company dinner, though many use it 
at their private tables. We school men are not 
supposed to take it in public, and so nothing is ever 
offered.” 

“Don’t smoke?” noticing that Stairs had not 
touched the cigars which he had pushed over. 
“So much the better for you; there is a prejudice 
against it in the school.” 

Grenning puffed away for a time as if he rather 
resented it, while the other sipped his drink care- 
fully, not being used to it, but not liking to admit 
so much, and then Grenning asked him on the whole 
how he liked the West. That, Stairs had already 
begun to observe, was the burning question which 
the West asked of the East — what he thought of 
it. And no matter how recent an acquisition the 
questioner might be, or how slightingly he might 
be willing to speak of it in particular points, when 
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it came to the summing-up, always asked it with the 
air of laying himself open to a compliment. 

Stairs replied that he thought he should like it, 
on the whole, very well when he got able to make 
it out. He said he could hardly place the people 
he met. “There is Miss Caldwell,” he said. 
“Mrs. Lindley tells me she was at Wellesley with 
her; I should have expected to see the mark of it 
somewhere. And Lindley — is he a college man at 
all ?” 

“Oh yes, he has been through the mill; only 
U. C., though.” That was the way Easterners 
spoke of the University of California in the early 
nineties. “He’s all right when he gets over being 
young. His wife’s a great favorite of mine. Won- 
derful woman to talk to. I don’t suppose she 
understands half I say when I get going about my 
work, but I understand it better myself afterwards.” 

Then the subject of each man’s work came upper- 
most in his mind, and they drifted into the frontier 
of problems, where all solutions run together in a 
single inextricable skein. Here was a region in 
which Dr. Antrim Stairs was not shy, and the wine 
had warmed him to his best. All his life lay be- 
hind him constrained by authority — the school- 
master, the minister, the faculty of his fresh-water 
college raised by his modesty and simplicity far 
above their deeming; his term of tutorship, it 
amounted to little more than that, though it had 
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a different name in the year-book, under a man 
too great a scholar to be aware of his young as- 
sistant’s worshipful timidity. Here he sat talking 
as he had never talked in his life, with a man of near 
his own age and acquirements, and all his life lay 
before him in which there was a vision of the time, 
very faint as yet, but drawing near through the glow 
of serviceable talk, when he might walk himself 
among the elect, and not he nor they think it 
strange to find him there. They sat so long that 
he had a sudden renewal of shyness when he got 
up to go at last, discovering the hour. The fog 
had cleared overhead, though it hung dripping in 
the trees; and as he saw the stars come out in the 
cleared space over Santa Lucia they seemed like 
many points in a cipher that spelled opportunity 
to Antrim Stairs. But as he conned them over he 
read in them only work, and no woman anywhere. 

At the same hour the Lindleys were discussing 
the dinner and the guests, with frequent digressions 
to themselves, after the manner of the newdy mar- 
ried; and at this time it seemed not absurd to either 
of them that Serena should insist on having and 
Lindley be perfectly serious in giving her a kiss 
because the salad had turned out such a success, 
and she had made it with her own hands. 

“But what on earth, Serena,” said her husband, 
“induced you to speak as you did of the Bodely 
fountain — calling it vulgar, and all that ? Aren’t 
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you ever going to learn on which side your bread 
is buttered ? And before Stairs, too, though he 
looks rather a softy.” 

“Why do you speak of him like that ?” she asked, 
with some irritation that might refer to the first 
part of his remark as well as to the last. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I? He may be an all 
right professor of biology, but he isn’t a sugar 
angel, I should hope.” 

“But a man who has done what he has done ?” 

“Why, what has he done? Oh, I know what 
you said at dinner — ‘enlarged the boundaries of 
thought.’ That was good; I have enlarged the 
boundaries of Santa Lucia, if it comes to that. 
But men who do particularly brainy things are 
likely to go as wrong as wrong about practical mat- 
ters — women, or money, or something like that.” 

“Well, it remains to be seen whether you don’t 
go wrong yourself in one or the other of those 
things,” she said, smiling. 

“As to money,” admitted her husband — “well, 
perhaps; but as to women, there’s simply no ques- 
tion about that”; and he took her in his arms. 
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CHAPTER III 


T HE valley of Santa Eucia lies near enough to 
the sea for the westerly winds that blow over 
it to have sometimes a tang of salt, and proceeds 
so far northward that the backwater of the bay 
comes in by the gap where the main-travelled roads 
go out. Its shape is a slow oval, broad and shal- 
low; it has a dozen towns scattered through it; 
large estates of green pastures spreading under no- 
ble oaks; aggregations of pretentious country res- 
idences of no particular type, accessible by trim 
little stations on the local railway. One guessed 
well enough by the names what they are: San this 
and Santa that for old towns of the Mission founda- 
tion, with ruined adobes crumbling about their 
coasts, and long-planted lines of hoary trees; mu- 
sical, meaningful Spanish names of Mexican grants 
long since passed to the conqueror; inapposite, 
alien names filched from English country-seats and 
popular novels, where arrives millionaires are al- 
ways just expected from the city, or just going back 
to the city, or just gone; newer names of settle- 
ments that smack strongly of their newness, that 
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fairly glitter with the conspicuity of California 
real estate. 

The town of Santa Lucia — they had begun to call 
it city then in the early nineties — the town where 
Dr. Caldwell had driven furiously to and fro for 
thirty-five years, where Evan Lindley had grown 
up, and Serena had come to live in her orphaned 
eighteenth year, where Antrim Stairs had arrived 
to spell out his cipher in the skies, and spell it 
wrongly first and last — this town of Santa Lucia 
lay so near the head of the valley that now, in the 
pride of its prosperity, it seemed minded to run 
on up the hills and possess their glowing slopes. 
The earliest-settled part of it, where the trees were 
taller, where there was more conservatism among 
the inhabitants and more space between the houses, 
was Santa Lucia proper. East Santa Lucia had 
the brisk and consequential air which goes with 
the smell of new paint and ungraded streets. Queen 
Anne cottages, colonial cottages, miscellaneous col- 
lections of scroll-work and shingle stains had a way 
of springing up in cow-lots and barley-fields. Great 
umbrageous eucalyptus-trees, hanging like clouds 
above the sward, were being cut down to make 
room for palms that in their earliest stages were 
chiefly remarkable for being indistinguishable from 
the preserved specimens in the restaurant windows, 
and in maturity afforded as much relief to the land- 
scape as telegraph-poles with feather-dusters on top. 
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The houses of Santa Lucia proper had a retiring 
habit of fencing themselves with hedges of pome- 
granate and breast-high shrubby geraniums, mask- 
ing their entrances with great heaps of white La 
Marque and Lady Banksia roses. The houses of 
East Santa Lucia had smug little lawns, and a gen- 
eral effect of resembling William’s bangs, from the 
amount of scaffolding that was either just going 
up or just being taken away. The business cen- 
tres were perhaps two miles apart, and the college 
stood between them, with its grounds running back 
towards the orchards and the farms. 

The Lindleys lived in East Santa Lucia, their 
house, one of the smartest of the new homes lying 
out on what was known as the Dolby tract, that 
had yet a smack of its recent status as a barley- 
field. Poppies and scant stools of grain defined 
the lawns that had their flowers and shrubbery 
carefully arranged to afford the greatest satisfaction 
to the passer - by. Antrim Stairs thought, when 
Serena came out of the house on the day of the 
drive, that it looked as little like her as anything 
he could imagine, though he found she fitted won- 
derfully well with the spirit of the day when they 
had come clear of the town and struck into the 
road winding with the windings of Toyon. It was 
a windless, brooding day; cloud shadows dappled 
the wheat; blueness swam about the bases of the 
hills. Single poppies, blown out like flames at the 
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end of slender stems, sprang up widely through 
the grain; poppy-breasted larks piped up beside 
them. The apricot orchards glowed delicately 
pink, hints of a white wonder gathered in the 
prunes. 

The young Professor of Biology was feeling more 
at ease with himself and the occasion; he had met 
members of the faculty in their homes, and the 
president’s wife had sent him word that she ex- 
pected him to dinner as soon as she was out of 
quarantine. He had met his classes, and felt that 
he had successfully concealed from them the ex- 
treme embarrassment he had felt on those occasions. 
Stairs had not lacked opportunity for discovering 
that he had no social initiative whatever, and now 
that he found himself getting on so well with 
Lindley’s wife and Mrs. Mathisen he took a mild 
satisfaction in it as a personal achievement. The 
way they assumed him, included him in a kind of 
serious intimacy of allusion and half- quotation, 
brought things to his notice, and took for granted 
the ground of his own liking or misliking, was as 
gratifying as it was unusual. He supposed* that 
their attitude towards him was the key to what 
an assistant professor of biology should be in his 
social relations, and was chiefly concerned to miss 
no hint of acceptable behavior. 

They drove up along the stream-side to the mouth 
of the canon, and got out to walk. The Toyon 
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was full and flooding, the long grass about its banks 
drooped and streamed forward with the eager 
force of its running. Wild hyacinths grew up 
under the oaks with toothwort and saxifrage; 
fronds of young fern uncurled all about the crevices 
of the rocks, where they broke through the canon 
wall; shrubby trees of Toyon, the native holly, 
clothed the slopes with shining foliage and scarlet 
berries of the year before. The party strolled up 
beside the creek. Lindley was full of a project 
he had for persuading the town to buy the canon 
and preserve it for a park, and enlarged upon it; 
but the women paid hardly any attention to him. 
They were treading daintily, with lifted skirts, about 
the damp grass and among the rooted rocks gather- 
ing wild flowers, conning over the names with bits 
of old Spanish or Indian lore hidden in a word or a 
phrase. 

They came presently to a little widening of the 
canon floor, where the warmth and languor of the 
spring lay like a pool. Holly and oak stood up 
around it, sycamore in tender leaf edged with lacy 
shadows the open glade. Here they rested for a 
time, drinking in wordlessly the recrudescent beauty 
of the year. Lindley and Mrs. Mathisen were for 
going on to a spring of indubitable medicinal prop- 
erties, as evinced by its nastiness; but Serena said 
the day was too rare to be spoiled by a bad taste in 
the mouth, so they two went on and left her with 
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Antrim Stairs. It was quite still in the glade; the 
creek ran softly as it went through and set bright 
reflections to play upon the sycamore boles. Leaf 
shadows trembled on the sod, squirrels frisked about 
openly, and Stairs, leaning on his elbow, half lying 
on the grass, flicked at them boyishly with twigs 
and bits of moss. The wine of spring that quick- 
ened in his blood, the stimulus of new occasions, 
the ease of growing assurance in his work, tuned 
him towards the mood of whimsical tenderness 
with which Serena, sitting with her chin propped 
on her hand, looked out upon the green-and-golden 
glade. The stir of it in his understanding was like 
the flicker of light on boughs shaken by the wind. 

“The sense of power and personality in the wild,” 
said Stairs. “How old it is, and still how fresh! 
No wonder we get into the way of believing there 
is something in it.” 

“Oh,” she protested, smiling, “don’t be a dev- 
otee of exact science all the time. There is some- 
thing in it. The whole country here is sentient 
with something — I hardly know what — but it can- 
not be shadowed forth in Greek imaginings, they 
are not big enough. If we had a mythology here, 
it would be full of tall flame-colored creatures that 
fill the heavens with their shining wings. Do 
you know, we pride ourselves in the West on our 
material excellences; but it seems to me that there 
is a hint all through of the great fancies that 
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make the beginnings of new religions and new 
arts.” 

“Were you thinking of the Bodely fountain?” 
asked Stairs, pricked to audacity by the sheer de- 
light of the day. 

Serena laughed amusedly and low. “That has 
nothing to do with it,” she said. “The thing I 
have in mind must come from the children born 
here, the children’s children.” 

She left off as if no thought were worth going on 
with in the bright perfection of the afternoon. 
Stairs was following some dim trail in his brain, 
where, if he kept on long enough, he might surprise 
some illusive imaginings of his own; he wished 
that Mrs. Lindley might go on talking, not be- 
cause he cared particularly for what she said, 
but because she pricked him forward in quest of 
the word his Work was to say to him. His con- 
scious observation was that Mrs. Lindley had gray 
eyes rather wide apart, and her mouth, which was 
delicately curved, had a tendency to droop at the 
corners. 

They were rather quiet going home, musing on 
the violet of the shadows and the pale golden foam 
of the mustard blowing on the hills. Where the 
road turned off from following the creek towards 
the town, Dr. Caldwell’s buggy spun out of a cloud 
of dust and passed them, never, it seemed, abating 
one jot of speed as the team swung to one side of 
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the road, the reins lying loosely in the Doctor’s 
large, fair hand. William sat beside him with a 
hand of hers tucked under his fat arm, and even 
in the instant of passing and the haste of their 
going their satisfaction in each other’s company 
declaring itself, and beautiful to see-, 

“ Always going like that,” said Lindley, “and 
always with Billy beside him whenever the time 
and circumstances allow. I can remember when I 
was a kid myself, bird-nesting about the orchards, 

I used to see the Doctor charging down the country 
roads with his face like a head-light, for he always, 
as I remember him, was as red and white as he is 
now, with William’s fat little legs stuck straight 
out in front of her, and one hand under his arm 
holding on for dear life, sometimes with great tears 
of fatigue standing on her cheeks. But she would 
never let on she minded it; trust William for that; 
she would drive straight to blazes with the old 
Doctor if he had his team headed that way. And 
by the same token there is a serious accident about 
due that outfit.” 

“Nonsense, Evan!” exclaimed Mrs. Mathisen, 
who, though she had known him long enough to 
call him by his first name, never used the familar 
contraction of it. “Dr. Caldwell has been driving 
over these roads in just that fashion for thirty-five 
years, and never had an accident.” 

“ All the more reason why it should be so near 
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at hand. A man can t go on tempting Prov- 
idence forever j something is bound to give 
way.” 

Antrim Stairs found himself in a great uplift of 
contentment after his drive. When dinner was 
over in his boarding-house he went out and walked 
under the oaks in the campus, and failed to think 
consecutively for more than two strides or three, 
because of a pleasant blur of excitement in his 
brain. He was full of a formless purpose, vague 
presage of power, the sense of desiring things to 
do and being able to do them very well. He felt 
that if Mrs. Lindley were here walking beside him 
he would have a great deal to say to her — about 
what he was not quite clear, but certainly a great 
deal to say. At the recollection of her light, whim- 
sical speech there rose up in him a cloud of his 
own imaginings, not of half-human creatures in the 
wood, but things that come to him about his own 
work: winged surmises and half shapes of thought. 
Truth on his particular horizon always shaped 
itself out of such nebulosities with infinite pains, 
now the possibility of a society where these things 
might be cleared in the intimacies of speech af- 
forded him the prospect of exquisite relief. Still 
in his brain he heard the far faint trumpet blare of 
triumphant things. In this mood Grenning ran 
upon him on his way to find him at his rooms, and 
carried him off to a call at a house where he said 
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there were some pretty girls who wanted to meet 
the distinguished Professor of Biology. 

It appeared that all Santa Lucia was bent upon 
this same business. Both newspapers had inter- 
viewed him, and everybody who could by any pos- 
sibility be entitled to that privilege had him to 
dinner. By urgence of the college faculty and, 
as it was said in the Evening Messenger , of many 
prominent citizens, he was invited to lecture in 
the Assembly Hall, and got through with it much 
better than could have been expected. His youth- 
ful good looks and shyness were very engaging, 
his formality passed for the evidence of worth. 
There is, in fact, nothing easier than pleasing a 
public bound to be pleased. Santa Lucia was at 
that point of open felicitation upon its own ad- 
vanced culture which is a sign of not being very 
sure of it at heart. They and Stairs got on better 
for not having had any previous experience of 
what the relation of a rising and already distin- 
guished young scientist should be to his community. 
The Santa Lucians enjoyed their own appreciation 
of him immensely, and Stairs was human enough 
to find the savor of it sweet. But the truth was 
he was tuning his social behavior to the key Serena 
and Mrs. Mathisen had set for him. 

Stairs was of country stock, of the sort that, 
by dint of industry and strenuous morality, lays 
in its blood the foundations of greatness. His 
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parents put him through college, but neither their 
hopes nor imagination went beyond the fact of 
his initial degree. Merely to compass that was 
for their way of life, as great an achievement as 
any performance of his was likely to be. There 
they rested; of all that he did afterwards, what 
he told them in his letters, what floated to them 
through the press and the common report, they had 
an idea that it was neither more nor less than what 
was expected of a son who had been brought up 
by strict observance of the Sabbath, and put 
through college by prayer and self - denial. And 
by the same matter-of-factness that limited their 
understanding of his work, Serena overleaped it. 

Stairs was from the East, and the East, which on 
the coast is the place you come from, meant to 
Serena just that particular mould of tastes, prejudices, 
and behavior to which she had been shaped by in- 
heritance and natural aptitude, and at this time 
she was hungering for it as one might for the savor 
of fruit from old orchards. The simple largeness 
of life in her father’s house, the simplicity of ex- 
quisite taste expressed by moderate means, and the 
largeness of scholarly insight, associated itself so 
naturally with the sort of achievement for which 
Stairs promised to distinguish himself, that she 
supposed no other atmosphere to breed it, and on 
such slender grounds jumped at believing him 
sprung from a social estate for which he was 
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merely fit. It is probable that human intimacies 
are as often as not provoked by misunderstand- 
ings; to the young Professor of Biology her ac- 
ceptance of him on this plane was an inconceivable 
spur. It pricked him forward to realizations of 
his work, defined him to himself. 

He made his dinner-call within the week, and 
found Serena alone by a lamp at a low table, ad- 
mitting him with a pleasant air of making room 
for him in her thoughts, reading a little from her 
book, and provoking comment by deft unconscious 
touches, lifting him beyond the trough of embar- 
rassment, into which he frequently fell, from surge 
to surge of animated talk. It was a cool, draughty 
evening. The long curtains blew out from the 
open windows, filling the room with a sense of 
wings. Serena herself wore a light dress, billowy 
and trailing, as the fashion was, with soft, full 
sleeves, confined at the wrist and falling with every 
movement to the contour of her arms. A branch 
of blossoming plum was stuck in a tall vase beside 
her, and two or three daffodils were clasped in her 
belt. Somewhere at the rear of the house unob- 
trusive domestic noises accounted for the servant, 
cheerful feet of the neighborhood grew loud on 
the pavement and passed by, the smell of daffodils 
was faint and sweet. It was not until Lindley came 
home from the Board of Trade meeting that 
Stairs’ stiffness returned upon him with embar- 
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rassment at finding how long a call he had 
made. 

It had been the end of February when he came 
to Santa Lucia, and by the first of April the prune 
orchards swarmed in a white glory of bloom. All 
the town turned out to it as to a pageant. Who- 
ever had an orchard paid it some observance as to 
a tutelary god. William gave a tea-party for 
hers. The orchard at Rosebank was one of the 
oldest plantations, and every way notable. It 
began on the side nearest the town, stretched out 
along the country road, and swept in a wide arc 
back of the house and up to the garden on the 
other side. The party was to begin, by William’s 
express limitation, early in the afternoon and last 
until moonrise. 

Stairs was to walk out to it with the Lindleys, 
or, as it turned out, with Serena, the attorney being 
detained at his office, to overtake them on his 
wheel. It had rained in the hills the night before, 
and wet shadows lingered about the slopes; the val- 
ley steeped in the warm languor of afternoon. Their 
street, which began inconsequentially among the 
newest of the new houses, and joined the country 
road at the turn of Toyon opposite Rosebank, was 
called Penitentia, and by tradition first trodden out 
by the Mission Fathers. Beyond the town open 
fields swept up to it, lithe poppies mellowing their 
borders. Here it was overhung by shaggy Eucalyp- 
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tus that wagged to the wind slowly as being dull of 
wit; beyond them wild pastures hedged by holly 
and sleeping oak; here and there orchards, re- 
strained and orderly, marching up to their con- 
fining wires. It was a day of great sufficiency, not 
needing the help of speech. Serena talked little, 
and that by way of exploiting the road. Other 
guests walking and riding, turned into the road; 
Lindley spun up beside them on his wheel. The 
occasion began to assume the air of a festival. 
William’s social affairs were always a success, 
though curiously no one thought of crediting it to 
William. 

The party began with a walk through the orchard, 
and Julia Maybury, in a white tailored-gown and 
a color like a La France rose, showed a becoming 
deference to the distinguished young professor 
which kept him at her side the whole of the after- 
noon. Serena thought it too palpably done, and 
that it must have bored Julia a great deal. She was 
feeling a little detached in her newly married estate, 
out of touch with the unmated and not wholly at 
home with the matrons, and was rather relieved 
to have Evan whisper to her at supper to make her 
excuses early. This she did almost immediately 
after, as the intimacy of the two families allowed, 
quite happy to be out on the road again with her 
arm tucked under her husband’s, and the slow ap- 
proach of the moon whitening the farther hills. 
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“Is anything the matter, Vene ?” she wished to 
know. 

“Oh no, only I am dog-tired and out of sorts. 
I quarrelled with one of my best clients to-day — 
Warburton. He came in to see me about that 
confounded Bodely fountain; he had heard I was 
using my influence for it, but I didn’t catch what 
he was driving at just at first, and got off on the 
wrong foot. The old fogy has a notion that to 
accept it is to subvert all the canons of art here 
and now. Art!” he said, and kicked at the grass 
of the roadway. “It isn’t a question of art, it’s 
a matter of business. If we accept this fountain, 
we get the new building; if we reject it, ten to one 
we don’t. It’s a piece of ridiculous vanity, of course; 
but if it comes to a matter of taste, it seems to me 
it is about as bad for us to pick and choose from 
the gifts that are offered us. I had a talk with 
the old lady, and I know she feels hurt about it. 
If there is very much more of the sort of talk War- 
burton gave me to-day we will lose them altogether. 
Still, I wish I hadn’t got mixed up with Warbur- 
ton. I’ve got nothing on hand of his just now, 
but he brings in a good bit of business in the course 
of the year; besides, he is the first one of father’s 
clients to get miffed, and I don’t want to see them 
begin.” 

There was nothing in this to which Serena felt 
she could reply, the immediate consideration sw^al- 
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lowed up in her mind by some vaguely terrifying 
sense of irreconcilable differences in their point 
of view. Evan scuffed at the road impatiently as 
they walked on in the slowly silvering dusk. 

4 


CHAPTER IV 


TN that part of Santa Lucia called “ Old Town” 
I by the inhabitants and “ Boarding-house Park ” 
by the college students, because, though it bore not 
the slightest resemblance to a park, it was largely 
given over to student boarding, there was a house 
which was expressly of the sort that Serena Lindley 
described as sketchy. It was no more pronouncedly 
of that sort than many others in the same quarter, 
but she knew it better, having lived in it. The 
building bore every evidence of having been erected 
at a time when building material was hard to come 
by: the roof had the smallest possible pitch, the 
eaves were the narrowest allowable, the very win- 
dows looked pinched. The props of the veranda, 
which from a front elevation made a good appear- 
ance of being pillars, were merely planks. The 
body of the house was weather-boarded, but a later 
rear addition was of up - and - down boards and 
battens. It was painted a dull-green, with a pro- 
fusion of dull -green shrubbery about it. The 
yard was very grassy; perennial herbs established 
themselves along the walks and kept the boarders 
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racked. There were two or three old fruit-trees 

t'O 

about, and over the thin root of the veranda a 
heap of Banksia roses that wanted pruning. 

At that time, when there was but a single street- 
car line along College Avenue connecting the old 
and the new parts of the town, Boarding-house 
Park had a rural aspect. People drove about there 
in buggies and buckboards that would have been 
smarter for a little paint. It was even possible, 
occasionally, to see a woman in a sunbonnet on 
the cross-lot paths. There were broad green plats 
of pasture between the dwellings, and the streets 
were outlined with poplar rows, never unattrac- 
tive even in winter, when, bare and leaning all one 
way before the prevailing wind, they marched 
through the slanting mists of rain. The streets 
were stiff with mud in that season, and deep with 
dust when the rains forebore. 

It was to this house and its inmates, settled 
flockwise with dwellings of its own kind among the 
trim, planted rows of trees, that Serena had turned 
for a home when her father’s sudden death had 
left her with no other shift. She was eighteen 
then, and entered in her first year at Wellesley, 
and her father’s only child. Stewart Haven had 
died quickly, but he had seen his end before it 
came, and made the best provision he could for 
her. He had a married sister removed West years 
before with an ailing husband who had died there. 
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This sister, Luella, he had visited in the year of 
her widowhood, and found her with a comfortable 
home, a cheerful outlook, and four daughters of 
her own. Serena, he felt, needed the companion- 
ship of women; it was some such notion had set 
him on in his choice of a woman’s college; face 
to ‘face with the end of his life and the unfolding 
of the scroll, he had a secret uneasiness lest he had 
kept her too much with himself, had enjoyed her 
too much, and prepared her for life too little. 
There was another reason why he wished his 
daughter to go West to her aunt; he could leave 
her money enough to put her through college, 
he intended she should go on as she had begun, 
but not much more. Serena, it appeared, would 
have to earn her own living, and at Santa Lucia, 
he had been keen enough to see, it could be done 
without the loss of social prestige by which it 
must be accompanied where she now stood. So it 
was arranged very quickly, with as much thought 
as they could spare from the nearing terror of final 
separation, that Serena should finish her college 
course and spend as much of the long vacations as 
was expedient with her aunt, and afterwards make 
her home there until she had won some other station 
for herself. 

Aunt Luella Bixby had four daughters, but one 
was married and gone, two were teachers, and the 
youngest still a high-school girl with her hair in 
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braids and her skirts to her ankles. So it came 
about that Serena had no particular intimacies 
with her cousins, but fell in love with and was ab- 
solutely adored by William Caldwell. There was 
no question about the adoration, because William 
declared it — would, in fact, have enjoyed an occasion 
for sealing it with some soul-scarifying vow. William 
was then attending the College of Santa Lucia, 
but the old Doctor, having a shrewd suspicion that 
the variety of scholarship offered there was still a 
little raw at the edges, and a little afraid, as Stewart 
Haven had been, of his own fondness, was per- 
suaded, with no more difficulty than his private one 
of parting from her, to send William back to Welles- 
ley with her friend. 

This occurred during Serena’s second visit to 
Santa Lucia. The two girls roomed together for 
two years. But when Serena had taken her de- 
gree, William had still another year to go, and, con- 
fronted with the prospect of leaving both her 
parents and her friend, flatly refused the occasion, 
got no particular urging to it from any quarter, and 
took what finish to her schooling she could get 
nearer home. So Serena was turned out, finished, 
furnished — or so she was supposed to be, and what 
else but the proper furnishings for such a setting 
out she was getting and paying for, heaven and the 
college faculty only knew — and was put to earning 
her place in the social organization. At twenty- 
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one she was well read, well schooled, spiritually 
placed though not poised, not bodily strong, clean, 
reasonable, and pretty; but she had never handled 
a baby, never been kissed by any but her own peo- 
ple, was not learned in the practice of propping 
the moral insufficiencies of those in whom it is 
heart-break to admit the need of props; and at 
twenty-two and a half she was married. Some day 
there will be a means discovered to weave educa- 
tion and the process of life in an indistinguishable 
thread; then one may come out of school without 
having to lap back on the path and begin the occu- 
pation of living at a point of lower vantage. It is 
here the shuttle halts and the pattern goes awry. 
Serena was unfortunate at this juncture to have no 
other adviser than her aunt Luella, because Mrs. 
Bixby had arrived at that point of satisfaction with 
the issue of her own life which made it impossible 
for her to understand that it was not also the best 
for her niece. She even thought, sometimes, con- 
fronted with some puzzling evidence of the girl’s 
originality, that it was a mercy the good Lord had 
taken brother Stewart just when he did, or the 
child might have been spoiled; for as much as 
she attempted anything to the girl’s betterment, 
it was by way of taking out of her what her father 
and the good Lord had put in. Mrs. Bixby had 
no faith whatever in the ability of Providence to 
prefigure what He wished women to be by the 
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faculties with which He endowed them, d he root 
of the matter was to he found not in the secret ca- 
pacities of the individual, but in the promulgations 
of the W.S.A., the W.F.M.S., the W.C.T.U., and 
the Articles of Faith of the Church of Christian 
Endeavor, which name will stand as well as any 
other for the Protestant sect of Mrs. Bixby’s alle- 
giance. 

It is a question often whether the narrowness of 
some extremely good people is the more exasperat- 
ing, or their complacency in it. Mrs. Bixby was a 
good woman; whether she should be called a pietist 
depends on how you view her habit of putting the 
milk ticket for the Sunday morning’s milk on the 
gate-post Saturday night. She was prompt in 
testimony and prayer, and it was not to be denied 
got a real spiritual uplift from the somewhat bar- 
ren and inartistic ritual of her church. During the 
life of her husband, and while her children were 
still young, most of her activities were of that 
neighborly kind that in simple communities are 
transacted across the back fence. But in middle 
life, when Serena came to Santa Lucia, she was 
chiefly concerned with what she understood as the 
World’s Work. All this was alphabetically indica- 
ted in the heads of societies before named. She was 
also on the pastor’s relief committee, and attended 
mothers’ meetings, together with other women like 
herself, whose children were grown up, and school- 
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teachers who, if they had taken steps legitimate to 
become mothers, would have immediately lost their 
positions. All of which activities, taken seriously, 
were everything of enlarged life and opportunity 
to Aunt Luella; and all women not directly related 
to these labors were curiously outside her pale. 
She had never approved of Serena’s intimacy with 
Mrs. Mathisen, and that not for anything the lady 
was, but because she could not believe that a woman 
who read Balzac in the original, and liked, really 
liked, Shakespeare, could have any grip on the 
stable things of life. If there was any pride of 
righteousness in this, neither Mrs. Bixby nor her 
intimates were aware of it. They lacked imagina- 
tion perhaps, and entertained a belief not uncom- 
mon, that nothing can be really practical which is 
not also a little dull. And if you wanted proof of 
the exceeding practicality of the many initialed 
scheme of life, Mrs. Bixby would have pointed you 
the issue of her own. There was one daughter 
comfortably married, and two self - educated as 
teachers in the town schools, and the little income 
her husband had left her, helped out by their means, 
until it afforded her a best black silk dress and a 
not too straightened hour to spend over the printed 
slip, on which she certified the amount of her con- 
tribution to the various exigencies of the church. 

“If that wasn’t practicality,” Mrs. Bixby would 
have said, “what was it ?” 
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Aunt Luella was a large, comfortable woman 
with the type of face that is called motherly; able 
to overlook tolerantly finicky tastes in literature 
and lax views on the duties of women in her neigh- 
bors, particularly if they were church - members, 
but quite resolved not to countenance them in her 
brother’s child. In truth, Serena was much taken 
with her aunt at first. The girl had a mind avid 
for realities, and being then at the inquiring age, 
found much in her aunt’s conversation that in- 
terested and, since a girl must be set thinking at 
some time, no doubt benefited her. That hap- 
pened to be the summer that Mrs. Bixby was 
busiest in the distribution of various printed mat- 
ter, called literature in the Shibboleth of her so- 
cieties, on the subject of heredity in connection 
with what she habitually referred to as the Liquor 
Question. “ Enough,” Roxanne used to say, ‘To 
scare you out of the notion of having children 
forever after.” The A. B. Z’s, as Roxanne nomi- 
nated her mother’s various affiliations, dealt in 
heredity, the married estate, the abolition of 
poverty, and, with equal seriousness, the abolition 
of the bustle, the induction of the Indian into the 
house habit, and the South Sea Islanders into 
Butterick-pattern clothes. And when Aunt Luella 
found Serena ready to go into all these with the 
serious ignorance of eighteen, she felt the world 
go forward with palpable shoves. What Serena 
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had to learn afterwards was that when a woman in 
middle life takes what she is pleased to call ad- 
vanced ideas, it is more than likely they are merely 
an occupation, and confronted with a particular 
instance she reverts to the judgment of the genera- 
tion that shaped her. It was to be a shock to 
Serena to discover the purely extraneous character 
of her aunt’s views; perhaps not less of a shock 
to Mrs. Bixby to come face to face with the reality 
of their proper outcome. Such mutual discoveries 
began soon enough, but it was not until it came 
time for Serena to choose a work and do it that they 
were in serious opposition. 

Serena’s notion was very simply, to consider with 
what capability the Distributor of Benefits had en- 
dowed her, which, as nearly as she could determine, 
was an aptitude for construction, and, having 
found, to follow with the directness of a wild thing 
following a scent. And the trail seemed to lead in 
the direction of one of the artistic crafts. If the 
gnl had had a squint her aunt would have grieved 
over it without being ashamed, but that she should 
make her career a personal matter between herself 
and Providence gave the good woman a sense of 
mortified affront. 

Why, she talks like a man!’’ she said to her 
eldest daughter, in the privacy of the bedroom 
which they shared. 

“A great many girls do,” said Kate, who taught 
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in the high-school and might be supposed to know. 
“Though I don’t see why they shouldn’t, as long 
as they have to live with them.” 

But Mrs. Bixby thought the least they could do 
was to keep the knowledge of Serena’s aberration 
in the family. In Mrs. Bixby’s world not to know 
that marriage and the correlated callings of nurs- 
ing and teaching were the only creditable employ- 
ments was to evince a lapse of true womanliness. 

Mrs. Bixby rather thought that her niece’s attitude 
might be the result of having had too many fairy 
stories read to her, but she stuck to it that Serena 
could not be allowed to throw away her educa- 
tion by getting a living by handicraft. Aunt 
Luella was not singular in the notion that getting 
a living by your education meant decanting it for 
a salary. She was so far successful that before the 
end of the summer Serena was engaged to teach 
school at San Marco Junction. 

Serena loathed teaching. It came upon her as 
a confusion of urgent voices exploding questions 
of which she but dimly understood the purport 
and did not know the answers. She grew thin and 
fagged, and showed signs of a break-down as early 
as Christmas. Her aunt might have worried about 
it, but she was very much taken up that winter 
with a series of lectures directed towards limiting 
the population in the interests of the standard of 
purity, and because of Evan Lindley. 
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It was agreed that the Lindleys were in every 
way a desirable family to marry into. It was 
thought that if the Judge had lived a little longer 
he might have been governor. He was ailing the 
winter Serena taught at San Marco, and Evan, 
who had taken his degree and been admitted to 
partnership in the same year, always contrived his 
business trips so that they fell on the days when 
Serena would be going back and forth from school. 
It was very pleasant to the girl to drop off the 
puzzling, squalid labors of the week, and find him 
waiting with just the touch of conscious intimacy, 
which Evan, who had not shirked any occasion for 
rehearsing it, knew how to give. 

It was on towards the end of December, one 
day when she had crossed the prejudices of San 
Marco, and been set upon by the small meanness 
which to be offended by is an offence to one’s self, 
that she had done the unaccustomed thins:, letting 
her troubles slip from her in speech, and Evan had 
declared that this would be the end of it. They 
had the car all to themselves, and saw the wet 
world glide by in sheeted mist. It was very 
pleasant with the cold and dreariness shut out and 
Evan’s arm very near her shoulder. Serena did 
not remember very well what passed until they 
came out at Santa Lucia with the rain falling and 

o 

Evan, in a state of exhilaration that seemed all out 
of proportion to the event, putting her into a hack. 
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“I’m coming round to-night to tell them we are 
engaged,” he whispered. Serena put out her hand 
in a startled instinct of protest, but Evan clasped 
it, and the impulse dropped and died under the 
quick, warm contact. Riding away in the dark- 
ling rain, even in the glow of being possessed, she 
wondered to feel it stir again with the sense of 
something missed. 

Mrs. Bixby was undisguisedly glad. Really 
things turned out very well in this world if you did 
the best you knew and trusted Providence. Serena 
had been a problem, now resolved to the fixed and 
stable estate of marriage; for what has a married 
woman to do with questionings, adventures, and 
passionate experiences — what, indeed ? Mrs. Bixby 
felt she had discharged well her duty to her brother’s 
child, and gave thanks for it. 

The young people were married early in the 
summer, sooner than had at first been thought 
advisable, but the Judge had died at the end of 
February, and Mrs. Findley determining to make 
her home with a married daughter who needed her, 
Evan was left without one. Mrs. Bixby would 
have liked to see Serena “make a little more out 
of her education,” as she phrased it; it hardly 
seemed fair to poor brother Stewart, after he had 
spent so much money on it; but she reflected that 
the girl’s health would hardly have allowed it, and 
the marriage was in every way desirable. The 
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last night but one before her wedding Serena spent 
with William at Rosebank. When the long twilight 
began to dusk the orchards and the sky was saffron 
bright, they went out by the Toyon to be alone in 
the leave-taking of their girlish intimacy. 

William, who dearly loved a make-believe, was 
for trying some childish oracle at a place where the 
water, rising and falling to far-off snows, gurgled 
out intermittently under the roots of a sycamore. 

“To see if you are going to be happy or not,” 
she laughed, but the oracle went contrarily. 

“I suppose that means that you have to make 
your happiness yourself,” she laughed. 

“Oh,” said Serena, “I shouldn’t care for a 
manufactured happiness; I shouldn’t suppose hu- 
mans had the secret of it, anyway; Happiness is a 
gift of the gods.” 

“Well, I don’t see why we should expect just 
being married to make one happy; it is such a com- 
mon experience, almost like getting your second 
teeth,” said William; and then: “Serena, will you 
promise me something ?” 

“Well, what?” asked Serena, leaning over to 
trail her hands in the water. 

“Well, if the time ever comes w 7 hen I have to 
make up my mind to be married — I suppose it 
will, though I’ve never seen the man yet that could 
take me away from dad — if the time comes, and I 
come to you, for of course you will still be my dear- 
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est friend, even though you are married, and if I 
ask you if marriage is really worth while, will you 
not pretend, but tell me truly what it is ?” 

“Why should you suppose I would tell you any- 
thing else ? You know that I think a lie about life 
the worst kind of lie.” 

“ But will you truly ?” 

“Yes,” said Serena, solemnly, “I truly will.” 

But it was not until eight months later, when the 
matter of the Bodely fountain came up, that Serena 
discovered that two people could come together in 
marriage without on that account coming together 
in their views. It had been an amazement to dis- 
cover in Evan capabilities of admitting the Bodely 
fountain, often more of an amazement to find him 
unaffected by her deprecation. She was still so 
secure in her traditional bridal preciousness that 
she did not wholly realize the nature of her hus- 
band’s attitude, until, at the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the college, the fountain was accepted, 
and the newspapers conceded that “our brilliant 
young attorney Evan Lindley ” had moved with 
credit in that business. In the face of the public 
felicitation she found no occasion to express the 
secret mortification the announcement caused her. 
About that time Warburton, who had a suit for 
foreclosure coming on, took it to another man. 


CHAPTER V 



PIE house at Rosebank was divided in the 


A middle by a wide hall, through which a stair 
went up by easy landings to the low-ceiled second 
floor. East of the hall, below-stairs, was the par- 
lor, a square, high room with deep shelves built 
into the outer wall, and a tall old mantel with an 
oil-portrait of the Doctor’s mother and the Doctor 
at the cherubic age, as round and red and white as 
now. There were tall old vases on the mantel, and 
tall windows with soft old hangings, and tight old 
furniture that gave the room the air of having been 
laid aside for a remembrance, like sprigs of rose- 
mary in a book. It was a room that made you 
look for, and not be disappointed in finding, a hint 
of mould on the fat old volume of Dickens and 
Cooper in the deep shelves, and accept it when 
found as the last consummate touch in a room so 
unrelated to its time that it set you wondering how 
it could be so successful; the sort of room that, Mrs. 
Mathisen used to say, once you had sat in it an 
hour, prevented you forever afterwards from think- 
ing William ridiculous. 

Back of the parlor was the long dining-room, 
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with the Doctor’s office thrown off from that, to be 
easiest of access from the road; across the hall, such 
other rooms as accommodate the business of living; 
and directly in front of the second-story landing, 
one, hardly more than a closet, really the end of 
the hallway cut off by a partition, called by the 
Doctor “ William’s Heart.” It opened into her 
bedroom, and was probably intended for a dressing- 
room, but William, who changed the bent of her 
interests frequently without dividing them, made it 
the visible sign of their occupation. At one time 
it had accommodated a numerous family of dolls, 
valued in the order of their disrepair, and later 
became a den, choked with souvenirs, cushions, 
and school photographs, which gave place pres- 
ently to busts of the poets, severe shelves of books, 
and a little table by the window which looked out 
under the long-leaved pine towards Toyon, where 
William wrote sonnets that invariably lacked a 
line or two. It had been athletic when William 
was, and domestic the summer she attended cook- 
ing-school, and in the spring of the year, when An- 
trim Stairs came to Santa Lucia, it had been a 
studio, where William, who knew nothing techni- 
cally, set down her impressions in paint, or pinched 
them in clay, or hammered them in metal; in 
fact, there were so many activities that could be 
appropriately indulged in a studio that William’s 
Heart appeared to have become entirely habituated 
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to its air of accomplished disorder. Therefore, it 
was with surprise that Serena, going up unan- 
nounced, towards the end of June, met Jap coming 
down with an armful of sketches for the kitchen 
fire, and William with the Doctor’s big microscope 
at the table poring over fragments of the scum of 
pond water, and a row of wide-mouthed bottles 
full of pollywogs on the window-ledge. 

“You don’t mind Jap and me going right on, 
do you ?” she inquired. “ I am so anxious to get 
the laboratory in shape before Tuesday, for I ex- 
pect the class out here. Why, yes, haven’t you 
heard ? Dr. Stairs is having a class in biology. 
I am taking it up; I feel so much the need of men- 
tal stimulus,” said William, feeding green scum to 
the pollywogs with a seriously experimental air. 

“ I remember Kate told me some of the teachers 
were trying to get some summer work with him, 
but I didn’t know there was anybody else. I might 
have been interested in it myself.” 

“Well, you see, for a purely intellectual affair we 
didn’t need a chaperon. Why, some of the teach- 
ers must be years older than Dr. Stairs; so we 
haven’t any married women.” 

“ I don’t see why,” said Serena, taking the con- 
versational note lightly. “ I don’t see why married 
women couldn’t be interested in it on their own 
account, and not simply to afford you the occasion 
of being interested with propriety ?” 
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“Well,” said William, squinting judiciously at 
her slides, “married women usuallv have interests 
of their own.” 

“They generally have, but I don’t see why it 
should be so taken for granted that they are not 
intellectual.” Serena put up her hands to her 
cheeks, which were hot with some secret indefina- 
ble mortification. Then she laughed. “ I believe I 
am cross; it must be the weather.” It was a close, 
suffocating day — heated air pent in the valley under 
a gray tent of cloud. 

William went on explaining her cultures, inter- 
rupting herself to give directions to Jap about the 
shelves he was putting up, and interrupting that to 
gossip about the class and Antrim Stairs. 

Was Julia Maybury in it, Serena wanted to know, 
and was not surprised to hear that she was. Will- 
iam thought Stairs had invited her out of compli- 
ment to the Sterlings, with whom she was staying. 
What Serena was thinking of was one of the com- 
mencement functions not so long ago when she had 
been talking with Antrim Stairs, interesting him, 
drawing him on to talk, with all the best she had, 
and he pleasantly aware of acquitting himself un- 
usually well, when Julia Maybury came by, and 
the young man had turned to the girl and finally 
gone away with her, even in his formal unaccus- 
tomed manner, naturally, as if the mere fact of 
Julia’s unappropriated state was better reason for 
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seeking her company than Mrs. Lindley’s better 
understanding. It is a moment to which all young 
matrons must come, and to a woman not accustomed 
to think of herself as an object of desire it comes 
with a shock to find herself personally cheapened 
by the act of entrance to a larger social estate. In 
Julia’s manner, at least, there had been something 
that accused her of forgetting that a married wom- 
an and a girl of exactly the same years are not of the 
same age, and in the young man’s unconsciousness 
of any claims to his social consideration in her 
finer attune to his key, something that left her 
vaguely hurt. Within the week he had been at her 
house with the proof-sheets of a magazine article, 
wanting her opinion, but with not a word of his 
class, as if, though she should partake of his in- 
terests, she was, being married, quite out of the 
pale of his activities. But the pang of it was still 
too quick and indefinable for speech, and William 
was going on light -mindedly about Julia May- 
bury. 

“ I can’t think it is anything but a fad with Julia. 
She knows absolutely nothing about it, not even 
the terminology, and makes the funniest mistakes. 
But anybody could afford to make mistakes with 
such a complexion. Those San Francisco girls all 
have so much color. Where shall I put these 
tubes, Serena ?” 

“Not there, where you will have to move them 
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every time you take down vour slides. Let me 
show you.” 

Serena with her hat off and her mouth full of 
nails, William dropping breakable things on chairs 
and afterwards dropping hammers on them, both 
the girls giving orders and countermanding them, 
and Jap going up and down stairs three steps at a 
time in a very agony of helpfulness, was so much 
in the old manner that it quickened their intimacy 
to its old girlish warmth. They had hammered 
and contrived so often together that they fell nat- 
urally into its accompaniment of gossipy speech, 
not minding Jap in the least — when had they ever 
minded him, or who minded him, anywhere ? He 
had not the effect of minding himself even. Serena 
used to say that his intelligence was merely a dyna- 
mo which could be turned on and off as required, 
and of late, she had added to herself, how light a 
touch of William’s would bring it into play. 

He was originally a fair, thin-skinned man, with 
a good deal of light, lank hair, but, by dint of run- 
ning out with his hat off in great eagerness on the 
Doctor’s affairs, had burned to a purplish-brown, 
and bleached his hair in a curious, streaky effect 
which was heightened by a white lock in the midst 
that had a way of becoming conspicuous under 
excitement. It was this which made people look 
twice at him when no motion or assumption of his 
would have betrayed him to attention. He was 
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quick and eager when the Doctor or William spoke, 
or anv other in their interest, and appeared to fall 
apart, so far as his mentality was concerned, like 
a mechanism, when that stimulus was removed. 
For ten years he had been hostler, assistant, nurse, 
and handy- man for the old Doctor, and gotten 
himself accepted as much of a neighborhood in- 
stitution as the Doctor’s buggy. The only capacity 
in which he called for comment was as a nurse. 
He seemed to set himself as a spring, sensitive to 
the least fluctuation of the patient’s condition, even 
to such not evident to the sense. He was never 
tired, he never fidgeted; if he slept it was always 
with this extra intelligence at the point of attention. 
If he made alterations in the treatment, it seemed 
to be by a kind of divination, for he never accounted 
for them, and they were always found when the 
Doctor came to be the best possible. Mrs. Mathi- 
sen used to say that the Doctor looked at Jap when 
he came in before he looked at the patient. What 
was curious about this, though it was a long time 
before it became to be commented upon as any- 
thing more than a coincidence, was that he con- 
sistently avoided the actual moment of death. 
Gradually it had settled into one of the traditions 
of the Doctor’s practice that when he took Jap 
off a case it was time to begin to think about the 
funeral. People who remembered when he came 
to Rosebank recalled that he was then recovering 
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from a long illness, and insensibly the impression 
got about that he was a medical student who had 
broken down from overstudy, and had since been 
not quite right in his head. For the rest he was 
simply Jap, the Doctor’s man. No one seemed to 
know whether it was his first name or his last, or 
whether, in fact, he had ever had any other. 

To William, Jap was exactly an important ad- 
junct to her father’s comfort, and incidentally, when 
her father was not occupying him, to hers — a sort 
of easy-chair, to be pulled forward or pushed back 
as required. Nothing could have suited Jap bet- 
ter; he was as happy in effacement, supposing efface- 
ment was what the occasion suggested, as in ser- 
vice. Fie suffered no sense of slight, nor was any 
intended. 

William had a manner towards him as kind as 
to her father’s team, to which she fed apples and 
lumps of sugar, as approving as to the cushions of 
the big lounge in the office when she patted and 
plumped them for the old Doctor after a long 
day’s ride. To William it was just as natural to 
have Jap putting up shelves and sawing out brack- 
ets for her laboratory as to have Serena, who, 
though she had not William’s bent for violent re- 
adjustments of her enthusiasms, enjoyed to the 
full the process of them. She had been used to 
say that she had to go to William’s to get chances 
to do things, for Mrs. Bixby was one of those com- 
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petent housekeepers whose work has become a habit 
rather than an occupation — a habit which it both- 
ered her to have disturbed by essays of inexperience. 
It was one of Aunt Luella’s theories that house- 
work was a holy office, expressly and infallibly or- 
dained for women; but it was a fact that none of 
her own girls knew much about it. 

With so much willingness brought to the work, 
the afternoon in William’s Heart wore away rapid- 
ly enough, so that by the time the apparatus was 
all in place, and Jap was quite done with running 
down - stairs with discarded plunder, and then 
carrying it up to see if after all it could not be 
used, when Sing had come up the stairs with a 
plate of cookies warm from the oven, and William 
had begun to make tea over the spirit-lamp that 
had been part of their college furnishings, the sky 
was quite overcast. 

The rush of Toyon, which should have run low 
at this season, seemed to fill all the space between 
them and the sky. They could pick out the separate 
tones of its passing under the bridge below the house, 
of the fall of the head-gate half a mile away, and the 
whispering ripple of the curve. 

“Why do you go so often to the window, Will- 
iam ?” asked Serena. “That’s the third time in 
the last ten minutes.” 

“I — I hardly know. I seem to be expecting 
something on the Toyon road, but I don’t know 
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what. Dad is up at McCloud’s; but he will hard- 
ly get away before night, if at all.” Then, as a 
moment later she caught herself doing the same 
thing, she laughed. “ Sometimes I think the flicker 
of the water under the willows by the turn of the 
road has hypnotized me. I cannot keep away 
from it very long, but to-day it’s worse than usual. 
There goes Jap clear out to the turn, looking and 
looking. It’s curious to me how Jap always seems 
to be affected the way I am about things, but al- 
ways a little later, as if he caught it from me. It’s 
particularly so if it’s about dad. Times when I 
am worried at night because he is late, and go up 
to bed without saying a word for fear of worrying 
ma, the first thing I know there will go Jap out 
with the lantern to find him on the road. Did you 
notice this afternoon ? He was as restless about 
the window as I was.” 

This reminded Serena of something else she had 
noticed, which it seemed now had occurred to her 
a good many times before that afternoon without 
her being wholly aware of it. She thought it an 
excellent time to give the matter speech. 

“ Billy, did it ever occur to you that Jap might 
fall in love with you ?” 

“Se-re-na!” 

“Well, why not? I am sure the way he looks 
at you — this afternoon for instance — ” 

“But Jap! Why, I should as soon suspect him 
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of anything of the kind as suspect — the — the furni- 
ture. Poor old jap!” 

“He’s only thirty-two. And now that I have 
got to understand men better, I can see — ” Will- 
iam cut off her friend’s speech with a suffocating 
squeeze. 

“Now’, now, don’t you try any of your matronly 
airs on me, Mrs. Lindley, for I won’t stand it! A 
lot you know about men!” 

“Well, you must expect to be fallen in love with 
some time.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. I suppose I would be dis- 
appointed if I wasn’t. But Jap! There used to 
be a time when I expected to see the Not Impos- 
sible riding down the T oyon road in a silver armor. 
I believe I used to get up early on purpose to see. 

“ ‘ Tir-a lira, by the river, 

Sang Sir Launcelot.’ ” 

she hummed, sitting on the arm of Serena’s chair. 
“Somehow,” she went on, more soberly, “I have 
a feeling that nothing real and moving can come 
into my life that does not come down the Toyon 
road. It is so much a part of all that I have lived — 
that little bit of it between the sycamore and the 
turn beyond the bridge; and though I know every 
foot of the way it comes and the country to which 
it goes, it always seems to begin in mystery and to 
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lead directly to some place where I have always 
wished to be.” 

They were reminded suddenly how late it was 
by Mrs. Caldwell coming up softly to ask Serena 
to stay to supper. 

“Mercy, no — thank you! Nobody knows where 
I am, and Evan will be distracted. Luckily we are 
having dinner later these hot days, or the cook 

O J 

would be worse than Vene.” 

William went a bit of the way with her, and after 
she had turned alone into Penitentia Street she 
saw Antrim Stairs wriggling from under a barbed- 
wire fence at the edge of a stubble-field. He was 
splashed and flushed; there were seeds oi evil 
weeds pricked into his clothes, his oldest suit; 
and nothing so became the formality of his man- 
ners as his best, but there was a boyish glow 
about him that was pleasant to see. He had been 
exploring the irrigating ditches, and had a case 
full of bottled infinitesimals, which he named over 
to her as quite sure of her appreciation. 

“William has been telling me about her class,” 
she said. Perhaps she had not quite succeeded 
in keeping a suggestion of alienation out of her 
voice, for the words seemed to cause him a sudden 
accession of embarrassment. 

“Yes,” he said, “I hardly liked to mention it, 
it is so elementary, . . . and I had not quite decided 
it until after our talk the other night. It was 
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what you said about the obligation of passing on 
the truth as soon as we became sure of its truth- 
fulness, and not thinking too much about how it 
was received as how it was delivered.” He was 
mopping his face with a handkerchief which had 
already been used to wipe off ditchwater that after- 
noon, which, when he happened to catch a glimpse 
of it, added considerably to his confusion. 

And as I had expected to spend the summer 
getting to know the possibilities of the neighbor- 
hood,” he went on, “I thought a class might prove 
that is, it might be an opportunity.” He did 
not take the personal note easily, and he felt that 
he had accused himself of using his pupils too 
much to his own advantage. But that he had 
fallen into the way of expecting Mrs. Bindley to 
take his meaning at the highest point, he would not 
have been able to get so far with his explanation, 
but Serena kindled for him, glowing always a little 
ahead of his thought. They dropped more into 
commonplaces after that, and at the next turn he 
excused himself to her, not wishing to pass through 
town in the state he was in, and went swinging his 
specimen-case across the field. 

Serena came home a little wearily; the long walk 
in sultry weather was too much for her strength, 
her husband said. The house, shut up for the after- 
noon, was close and stuffy with the smell of dinner. 
Everything in it seemed obtrusively new and smart, 
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the dinner was not very good, and the girl sulky. 
Lindley’s usual appetite and complacency seemed 
vaguely an offence. After dinner they went out 
and sat on what there was of porch behind the 
gingerbread-work. The tight little lawns, the rows 
of other tight little lawns, all carefully arranged to 
give the best possible impression from the outside, 
the unshaded, unpaved streets between, the com- 
pact, snug little cottages, seemed to impinge upon 
her soul, to narrow and shape it to their likeness. 
The sense of her married life began to go through 
her as something intolerably flat and stale. They 
had lived in this house now ten months less two 
weeks of their wedding journey, and she had yet 
no feeling of being at home in it. The glow of the 
honeymoon had gone off, and nothing had suc- 
ceeded it but a routine of tiring and unimportant 
duties. She had leisure hours, but found no way 
of filling them that bore any relation to any point 
or purpose of their life. If she had any young 
wife’s dreams about her entering into her hus- 
band’s career, Lindley’s utter unconsciousness of 
such expectation, or of any obligation on his part 
to make a place for her, would have proved a check; 
in fact, there were not many ways in which she 
could have helped him. Of his law practice she 
had no technical knowledge, and in those things 
that engaged him in what he phrased as the in- 
terests of the town, she was not particularly quick 
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nor adaptable. Once she had planned a decora- 
tive scheme for the Chamber of Commerce when 
the town was entertaining a tourist party from the 
East, and the plan, when she had persuaded him 
to carry it out, had proved a great success, but the 
hurt she had in discovering that her husband had 
no immediate conviction of her helpfulness had 
prevented her making any further tender of ser- 
vices. What she perceived chiefly was that Lind- 
ley took the greatest satisfaction in his own achieve- 
ments of that sort, and it had simply not occurred 
to him that he was not equal to them alone. 

Serena had confidently looked to find some out- 
let of her strong bent for accomplishing things in 
the management of the household allowance; now, 
when they were well settled, she had come rather 
slowly to adjust herself to there not being any. 

“Why, what on earth do you want with money ?” 
said her husband. “Don’t you have everything 
you want ? just go ahead and get what we ought 
to have, and I will see to the bills.” 

“How will I know what we ought to have if I 
do not know how much money there is to spend ?” 

“Why, just about what other people have in our 
circumstances. If I see that we can’t afford things 
1 11 let you know.” 

“ But, Evan, suppose I think we can’t afford it ?” 

Lindley stared at her in good-humored amaze- 
ment. “Why, I don’t see what that has to do with 
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it. Don’t you worry about affording. That’s what 
husbands are for.” 

It was a view that Lindley could not be brought 
to — that the care of the income would be a pleasure 
rather than a worry. He thought it rather ridicu- 
lous; money was a man’s part of life. Serena was 
fond of managing, and went back now in her mind 
to the time when even in her teens her father had 
used to consult her about their small enjoyments, 
planning to forego one that they might compass 
another, and felicitating themselves wonderfully 
on some fortunate stroke. She had looked forward 
to something of this sort in her husband’s house, 
bringing her wit and experience to achieve comfort, 
and at the same time add something to the fund of 
fortune, ' making forward by never so small de- 
grees, but still forward, through the years to com- 
petency. She took her housework seriously enough, 
but upon the present basis she admitted to herself 
that, it lacked zest. 

Sitting there in the hot dusk of June, a little 
fretted by weariness, yet with the taste of the after- 
noon’s activities pricking pleasantly in her mind, 
she put aside her husband’s cheerful common- 
places with pointed soberness. 

“Vene,” she began, ‘There is something I want 
to talk to you about. Vene, I want something 
to do.” 

“Something to do r” he asked, in puzzled wonder. 
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“ Something to think about and plan for and 
spend myself upon.” 

“Well, I thought when we were married you 
were going to spend a lot of yourself on me,” he 
said, loverly. She was still too newly a wife* not 
to respond to that a little, though it did not turn 
her from the point. 

“ But, Vene, you don’t seem to — to need me in 
your business,” she protested. 

“Well, I should say not. I married a wife to 
take care of her.” He put his arm about her 
strongly. 

“Oh, you do, Vene, beautifully, but — ” She 
hesitated for words that should convince without 
accusing him. 

“What’s the matter, darling, can’t you trust me 
to make you happy ?” he asked, mannishly. 

“Oh, happy — happy!” she broke out almost, in 
exasperation — “I don’t know that it is so neces- 
sary to be happy. I would rather be doing some- 
thing.” 

He was sitting still with his arms about her, and 
she turned her cheek to his shoulder to atone for 
the petulant speech, but saying nothing more, not 
knowing how to put to her husband the sense of 
imperative energies not quite absorbed in the obli- 
gation of wifeliness, and not sure she had not her- 
self fallen short, since loving left her still with a 
want of occupation. Sitting so in the still dark 
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they could hear the feet of passers a long way up 
the pavement, reinforced by echoes of houses they 
passed, or falling faint opposite the unbuilt lots. 
One such double trail of steps approached them 
now, catching the idle attention as they passed, and 
showed against the circle of the street-lamp farther 
down — a man and'a woman dressed for an evening’s 
entertainment, the woman in fluffy white that 
showed very plainly as they came into the circum- 
scribed arc of the street-lamp: how the young man 
whipped his arm from around her waist for a more 
conventional proffer of it. Lindley gave his wife 
a squeeze, chuckling a reminder of their own court- 
ing days. Serena did not laugh. The man was a 
stranger to her; but as the couple passed directly 
beneath the lamp she had recognized the girl as 
Julia Maybury. 
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CHAPTER VI 


URING the long vacation, while William 



1 -J hunted pollywogs with Dr. Stairs, and talked 
of primordial slime, Serena found herself thrown 
back on her situation as a young matron with a 
new sense of its inadequacy, though she was not 
in any other case than too many women in whom 
the sedulous social ideal contrives to nourish only 
the susceptibilities of the intelligence. Unripe for 
passion, she had accepted marriage not so much 
as a solution as a chivalric attention. Say she had 
found the way of life left to her by her father’s 
death a shade too hard for her nurture; marriage 
was a doorway into which she had stepped in a day 
of rough weather— -and now, suddenly, the door 
had swung upon the latch, and she saw the whole 
procession of life go by her in the street. 

As Serena Haven she had wholly satisfied the 
requirements of a thoroughly nice girl, which makes 
her the greater prize for marriage in knowing the 
least what it means; and, not being able to find its 
transports an occupation, was disposed to credit her 
disability to the finer radiancy of bloom not breathed 
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upon by desire, when, in fact, she did not know in 
the least how to love. At this juncture a woman 
blames marriage or the man, and finds a warrant 
for it in his own sense of blameworthiness in the 
greater distance he has come towards a larger ap- 
preciation, and a readiness to believe himself 
rather the less deserving of its rapturous intimacies 
as he is the better fit for them. It is a pity, since a 
man knows so much, he should not know a little 
more, and understand that after the “I pronounce 
you ” the precious quality of the bride’s inviolate- 
ness leaves something still to be won. Commonly 
nothing comes of this ineptitude but the young 
wife’s conviction that her husband does not truly 
love her, which she suffers for as long a time as her 
remoteness defeats an appreciation of the quality 
of his regard. 

Serena, not being of the nature that imputes 
blame, supposed merely that she had discovered 
that happiness does not come by saying so, but 
remains to be achieved; and for immediate relief 
fell back on the passion of loyalty which is the pe- 
culiar genius of women. In the mean time she 
had, literally, nothing to do. The maid-servant was 
proved reasonably competent, the appointments of 
the house were fresh and of a completeness render- 
ing unnecessary the contrivances that exercise in- 
genuity and time. Lindley had no capital when he 
married, but the generous loyalty of his father s 
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clients and the percentages of a promising real- 
estate business which he had brought together him- 
self, seemed to justify the expense of a family. 

Santa Lucia at that time rather abounded in 
devises by which a man was legitimately made to 
anticipate frugality and enjoy his income in ad- 
vance; in fact, you might say prosperity was fairly 
hurled upon you. City lots beguiled buyers by easy 
payments; houses were put up by building and loan 
concerns, on what was, according to the way you 
looked at it, exorbitant rental or liberal terms of 
purchase; furniture came into the house on the in- 
stalment plan — rather the furniture came in com- 
plete from attic to cellar, and money went out for 
it in such moderate quittances as you were sup- 
posed not to miss. There was nothing lacking 
from the Lindley’s establishment for which a mod- 
ern house might conceivably find a use, though 
Serena owned to herself a want of satisfaction in 
the result; it was all so obviously the product of 
the shop rather than the requirement of living, and 
afforded not the slightest excuse for occupation. 

“I do believe,” she confided to Mrs. Mathisen, 
when she had been married six months, “I should 
be glad to see a hole coming in the carpet, and it 
was a positive relief when Vene s underwear began 
to go.” 

Outside the house there was equally nothing to 
do. There were red geraniums along the east side 
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of the house and pink geraniums in front and a 
clump of callas at the hydrant on the lawn; there 
was a La Marque rose at the front of the veranda, 
and a Gold of Ophir at the end, a Cherokee rose 
on a screen at the kitchen door and a yellow Bank- 
sia over the woodshed; there were two fan palms 
exactly two and a half feet high on each side of the 
front walk and an ornamental iron hitching-post 
in the ribbon of grass between the pavement and 
the street. There was nothing to be done for any 
of these things; if there had been, Lindley would 
have employed a man to attend to it at once. Serena 
could not escape the conviction that her husband 
valued the geraniums and palms as the evidence 
of his being up to date. He would have as read- 
ily taken a sentimental interest in the paint on 
his house. 

In the beginning of their plans it was a question 
whether it would be better for the young people to 
begin their housekeeping in the old place of the 
Lindley’s, which the Judge’s widow had a tender 
unwillingness to let, yet would have wished her son 
to occupy; but Evan pooh-poohed the suggestion. 
He thought the home place, with its untrimmed 
shrubbery and wide old trees on wild lawns, a 
derogation of his position as leader of the party 
of civic improvement in East Santa Lucia. What 
he wished to stand for was the latest. 

So the new house came about, though Serena 
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had admitted, even in her honeymoon, that it gave 
her rather the feeling of being done up in glazed 
paper and sent home from the milliner’s. And 
there was obviously nothing to do about it. 

“Well,” Lindley wished to know, “why should 
she do anything ? Had she not a husband ?” This 
being eminently the proper frame of mind for a 
young husband, Serena found no fault with it. It 
appeared this was a woman’s problem — and Aunt 
Luella was a woman steeped in problems, breath- 
ing an atmosphere of advanced solution. Aunt 
Luella was not perhaps on one’s own plane, but 
here, at least, one was sure of her sympathy. With 
a tingling sense of being at least face to face with 
something, Serena went out for the afternoon at 
Boarding-house Park. Aunt Luella looked at her 
amazedly over the tops of the spectacles she had 
lately begun to use. 

“ So you want something to do, Serena ? In my 
time when a young woman married she was sup- 
posed to have found enough to do.” 

“In your time, Aunt Luella, she probably had. 
Father told me that when you were first married 
to Uncle Bixby you kept bees, and sold the honey 
to buy your parlor furniture.” 

“And had plenty to do taking care of it.” 

“Aunt Luella, do you see anything wrong with 
my housekeeping ?” 

Mrs. Bixby’s eyebrows expressed a conviction 
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that there must be if the housekeeper found her- 
self out of employment, but she had to admit the 
spick-and-spanness of her niece’s home. 

“ If you were to do your own sewing — ” 

“Aunt Luella, what have I heard you say about 
the women whose whole time was occupied with 
personal adornment ? Besides, I have stacks of 
clothes.” 

“Well, child, what do you want, then?” 

Serena searched in her memory for the phrases 
that, heard first from her aunt, had a kindling 
sound. 

“I want,” she said, slowly, “my share in the 
world’s work.” It had the effect of bringing out 
on Mrs. Bixby what Kate called her apostolic smile. 
Kate found in her mother’s moral enthusiasms a 
fund of quiet irony and an occasional tang of bitter- 
ness which Mrs. Bixby laid to her eldest daughter 
never having had an offer of marriage. But since 
Aunt Luella had entered upon the business of set- 
ting the world to rights, the necessity of being 
oracular sat upon her visibly. Taken unawares, 
she was prone to answer you out of her natural 
good sense, which was great; but when the subject 
revealed itself as steering towards the postulates of 
the organizations she affected, she fell into a man- 
ner curiously like that of a very intelligent dog, who 
would have you to understand he has not missed 
the drift of your conversation; but it was a manner 
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which, once it had grasped your question, admitted 
no possibility of not owning the right solution. She 
set her glasses on the top of her head, and dispensed 
sweetness and light, saying: 

“What better work can a woman do to help the 
world onward than by being a noble wife and 
mother ?” 

Oh! fretted Serena; she thought of many 
things she might say to that, but tears choked her. 

“What could you do?” asked Kate. “You are 
only fitted to teach, and now that you are married 
you couldn’t do that— at least, not in Santa Lucia.” 

I wasn’t thinking of teaching,” disclaimed 
Serena. 

“I should hope not,” interposed Aunt Luella. 
“A married woman’s place is in her home, I think. 
What’s the reason you don’t have a baby, Serena ? 
You’ve been married long enough, I should think.” 
The question shattered Serena like a slap in the 
face. She got up to leave: she had forgotten to 
give directions for dinner, she said. All the way 
home she told herself that she would never have 
expected it of Aunt Luella, and would never feel 
the same towards her again. The offence lay in 
being expected to make an end of what was merely 
the perquisite of living, and rankled all the more, 
as it was instinctive and incoherent. 

The passing of the languor of summer heat brought 
days of sane, inspiring weather, quickening pulse 
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and thought. Pools of leafage caught in hollows 
of the country roads were whirled up by the wind, 
shining as they turned in air like conjurer’s gold, 
dropping now as orchard litter, sear and brown. 
They turned before her as the days of her life, 
now colored by her dreams, now fading and tat- 
tered at the edges, her passion too virginal to gild 
them with romance, her purpose too aimless to 
keep them up and whirling. Serena’s young 
elastic mind ached in the cushioned hollow of her 
environment. She was the more glad, on that ac- 
count, to meet with Antrim Stairs. 

The year before coming to Santa Lucia he had 
been intimately associated with the experiments of 
Professor Lehr, since become of public interest; 
and an Eastern magazine had asked for an account 
of them made intelligible to the untechnical. He 
brought the matter of his sketch to Mrs. Lindley 
as to a touchstone, and brought it twice or thrice 
until it was cleared of scholarly obscurities. He 
came again because the principal of the high-school 
had begged his co-operation in reshaping the labora- 
tory work in zoology. Stairs searched for material 
by the creeks, by the headgates, and the pools of 
slack-water that came — from the sea on the north. 
Serena saw him often across the fields by the 
bright, falling weirs with the Sterling girls or 
Julia Maybury, or walking with William along 
Toyon. Social use in Santa Lucia permitted this; 
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the savor of science made it commendable; the 
Professor’s dip-net and specimen-case stood in lieu 
of a chaperone. At Santa Lucia there was a gen- 
eral notion that all association of the unmarried 
was a tentative motion towards matrimony, as such 
demanding the sanction of considerable freedom. 
Antrim Stairs might take young girls with him on 
his excursions up and down irrigating ditches, but 
a young married woman — no. 

Stairs glowed over the possibilities of his nearly 
virgin field, and, being a man, needed some one 
to glow before; he did, therefore, go to discuss 
his finds with Mrs. Lindley, but not with perfect 
disingenuousness. Stairs was ambitious, and cov- 
eted the gift of communication. Mrs. Lindley 
drew him out. Before her, his thought shaped 
itself, and astonished him with its appositeness. 
He coveted the effect she produced upon him, the 
lift of her buoyant mind above the embarrassment 
of his own self-consciousness. He began to under- 
stand that his science had no value except in its 
relativity to the wants of men; but as yet the per- 
ception broke wordlessly in a thin, rainbow bubble 
in his brain. In his thought he had no relation to 
Mrs. Lindley; it was the agreeable easement of 
his relation to himself that appealed. 

Serena saw that he tried himself against her; 
but the deep, indefinable hurt was not in that she 
was made use of, but that she was used by Antrim 
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Stairs. She was good enough for him, it appeared, 
but she was not good enough for her husband; 
for she had no thought to hide behind that another 
would have answered better to Lindley’s need. He 
had all he wanted of her, and there was still some- 
thing left over for another to pick and choose from. 
Lindley’s sense of the sufficiency of his own re- 
sources made him value her in proportion to her 
lack of cogency to his general scheme; the male 
egoism suffered in a mere hint of the wish to be 
of use to him. But he meant, of course, to make 
her happy. 

Coming late from Rosebank one afternoon, she 
found Lindley in the parlor gloating over a piano 
that smirked at her from the lifted lip of its lid 
with all its ivory keys. 

“Oh, Evan! Whose is it ? When did it come ?” 

“Yours. I bought it.” 

“ But—” 

“ Didn’t you tell me you were suffering for some- 
thing to do ? Well, now you can put in the time 
practising things to play to me.” 

“Oh, Evan! Oh, my dear!” She was crying 
on his shoulder — tears of a sinking heart-sickness 
at being so misread: that he should have thought 
her merely the complaining wife; that she had 
asked for a share in his work, and he had given 
her a toy. 

“There, darling, Em glad you like it. I selected 
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it myself.” He patted her in husbandly satisfac- 
tion. “Come, let’s hear a tune on it.” 

Serena could play a little. She had had as much 
money spent on her musical training as would 
have established her in a useful trade, and she 
could play a little. She tried the piano, and praised 
its tone, inexpressibly touched, and cloaking her 
hurt with affectionateness. 

“But, Evan dear, could you afford it?” 

“Well, Maskey made me terms on it — a mere 
trifle of instalments. We’ll never miss it.” 

“I am afraid I cost you a great deal, Evan.” 

“Ah, well, you are worth it. That’s my look- 
out. Besides, I stand to make a pile on the Bodely 
addition. You know the Bodelys have bought the 
Dos Palos ranch, and will cut it up in villa lots. 
They have taken rather a shine to me on account 
of the way I’ve stood about the fountain, and I 
count on getting the handling of the property. We 
will set up a phaeton, maybe.” Lindley walked up 
and down, glowing with the warmth of his pros- 
pects. Serena smiled. At any rate, she believed 
in his capacity to make money. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE date of the unveiling of the Bodely foun- 



1 tain was set for early in October. The fall 
semester would then be in full swing, and all the 
new students properly instructed in the college 


yell. 


The fountain arrived, sacredly swathed in can- 
vas, and was set in its place; the artist came; the 
Bodelys came. On the evening of their arrival 
they had dinner with the Lindleys, but the day 
before the Day they dined with the president. Ex- 
cursionists came in from neighboring towns, re- 
porters came down from San Francisco. It hap- 
pened about that time, also, that Wilmot de Long 
came to Santa Lucia. De Long was an artist — 
from the East — who painted genre water -colors 
with such a nicety that once they were framed 
and on the wall they could with difficulty be 
distinguished from the printed reproductions of 
them elves that came as supplements to the art 
magazines. At his hotel he was recognized by a 
reporter for the daily Examiner , and was carried 
off for a private view of the fountain. De Long 
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looked amazed. Then pained. And bored. Of 
course, if that was the sort of thing people in Cali- 
fornia wanted — pardon, if that was the sort of 
thing the Santa-Lucians wanted — they were fortu- 
nate in being able to get it. It was certainly very 
large. And excellent metal. De Long laid the 
tips of his fingers together and blew them apart; 
so he disposed of the Bodely fountain. The reporter 
made a good story of the interview, but no one 
heard of it until the next day. 

By this time Serena’s vague dissatisfaction in her 
husband’s attitude had yielded a little to wifely 
pride. She divined on the evening of the dinner- 
party, on which occasion Mrs. Bodely had called 
her my dear, and Cyrus J. had bubbled solemnly 
with hints of patronage, that their enjoyment of 
the situation made up to them for the shifts and 
slights of the ungracious years. The fountain 
glowed in their simple-minded satisfaction, touched 
by no baser thought than the mere vanity of giving. 
In it they saw themselves, though childless, ad- 
justed to their generation. If you looked at it 
long enough as a way of being kind to the Bodelys, 
Mrs. Lindley admitted that it lost some of its 
offensiveness. 

By the Santa-Lucians it was looked at as a way 
of adding glory to Santa Lucia. It was a great 
thins: for the town. It was said to have cost five 
thousand dollars. It was an attraction; it provided 
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Santa Lucia an amount of free advertising. It 
must have cost at least seven thousand dollars. 
None of the other towns in the valley had any- 
thing like it. And the Bodelys were sure to put 
up the new science building or endow the museum. 
It was reported that they had been willing to spend 
as much as ten thousand dollars on the fountain 
alone. Who were these people who talked about 
bad art? Why should one Santa -Lucian know 
more about art than another Santa-Lucian ? Such 
people were knockers. 

The day of the unveiling was a great day for 
the college. It was to be known as Fountain Day, 
and would probably become an institution. At the 
end of it Evan Lindley hugged his wife with en- 
thusiasm. 

“The school will get the new building, and I 
will get the Dos Palos business,” he said. “You lit- 
tle prunes and prisms, you don’t seem to care a 
bit!” He had worked hard to bring the event 
about, for there had been an amount of quiet op- 
position in the faculty that did not reach the public 
notice; in the glow of success he coveted his wife’s 
praise. There were times when he wondered if 
she was really going to be interested in his life- 
work. 

The next day after the unveiling the Examiner 
came out with the De Long interview and a sketch 
of the fountain, in which Mrs. Bodely’s overskirt 
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and Cyrus J.’s frock-coat were brought out par- 
ticularly. The Santa-Lucians pooh-poohed at it. 
The E xaminer followed up with the opinions of 
local artists, including the author of the neglected 
design. Then the towns of the valley that had no 
college and no fountain began to sound. The Dos 
Palos Bulletin deplored the lowering public taste. 
The Messenger , at San Carlos, said it was such 
lapses that made the Pacific Coast a mock to the 
East. The Times wanted to know how long 
wealth was to vulgarize our institutions of learn- 
ing. The Santa-Lucians stood out for it that this 
was envy, but Lindley suffered the writhing sen- 
sitiveness to public criticism that is the penalty of 
suiting one’s action to the public key. As he had 
not spared to make himself a figure in the general 
eye in connection with the affair of the fountain, he 
came in for some sharp scourging, in which Serena 
suffered, but suffered the more lightly, as, not being 
properly a Santa-Lucian, she had no rabid pride of 
locality to appease. The situation had no poig- 
nancy for her, except as it concerned her relation to 
her husband. Evan had made a mistake which 
she would have saved him if he had allowed it. 
What she minded was not so much his not knowing 
about art, but his not deferring to her knowing it. 
Though she was hurt for his needless mortification, 
she would almost have welcomed the incident as 
providing the basis of a better understanding; but 
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it was the bitter smart of Findley’s annoyance that 
his wife was of the party who tipped the board. 
He was not going to blame her; it might cause a 
serious disarrangement of his affairs, but he would 
not blame her. Serena perceived that he made a 
virtue of it, and the moment of sentimental recon- 
ciliation in which Evan was to admit his error and 
concede her superior fineness floated out beyond 
even a hail. 

The young people made up their coolness after a 
while, as young people must; it is only the middle- 
aged who can excuse the indelicacies of living to- 
gether on any grounds but mutual tenderness. 

Serena was happier at that time, filling her days 
with the appearance of busyness. Though she had 
no talent for it, since the piano came, she had taken 
up the practice of music. There was a Professor 
Grunsky who came down from San Francisco once 
in a fortnight to give lessons that were said to be 
worth the two dollars and a half one paid for them. 
It was steep, but Lindley’s idea was that in things 
of this sort it paid to have the best. And if the 
Bodely business should fall in fortunately, they 
would never miss the money. 

She saw a great deal of Antrim Stairs, and found 
in the stimulus of his work and the books she read 
of his suggesting a relief to the definite ache of her 
mind, trained sedulously to require it. But about 
holiday-time she began to be made uneasy by re- 
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ports that he was paying attention to Julia May- 
bury, though Julia was by report engaged to a 
J. J. Halford, of the wholesale grocery trade, who 
had been seen by all Santa Lucia devotedly attend- 
ing her gloves and her parasol on Fountain Day. 
Lindley, who had known Halford at Berkeley, de- 
scribed him as a good fellow — “ one of the kind that 
gets fat early, and bald early, and never gets any 
older. Everybody calls him Jimmy.' ” Serena had 
drawn this from him on the evening of a day when 
Stairs had brought her one of his magazine articles 
to read, and the pages had opened on a torn scrap 
of envelope that had been used as a marker. The 
name on the envelope was Julia Maybury. Mrs. 
Lindley wondered if Julia had had the first read- 
ing, and, contemptuously, whether she had under- 
stood it. 

“Of course/’ William had said, “ nobody thinks 
for a moment she means to marry him.” 

“Why should anybody think he wants her to?” 
asked Serena. This was about Christmas -time, 
when William was experiencing the annual excite- 
ment of getting twenty-seven Christmas presents 
ready in half the time required to make them, and 
had fallen back on Mrs. Lindley, whose own list 
was appreciably less. 

“Oh,” explained William, fringing ribbons, “he 
is positively there all the time! Agnes Sterling told 
me. He even reads to her: poetry, you know, and 
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sentimental essays. Agnes said it was 1 heocritus 
last time.” 

Serena thought that Julia wouldn’t have cared a 
great deal for Theocritus, but it appeared that 
Julia thought she did. When her friends had com- 
miserated her on a possible boredom she had been 
quite miffed; but it was not supposed that it had 
got beyond being a whim with her, because, as 
William explained, contemplating her work with 
her head on one side, “Julia is half engaged to 
Jim Halford, you know.” 

“No, I am sure I don’t know what it means to 
be half engaged to anybody,” said Serena, a little 
stiffly. 

“No, of course you don’t, you are so intense, 
Serena. It would have to be the whole thing or 
nothing with you. Agnes explained to me. She 
says it means that Jim is engaged to Julia, but 
Julia is not engaged to Jim.” William had a 
great deal more to say about Jim Halford, who, 
from living next door to the Mayburys, and having 
no mother, had been, you might say, brought up 
with Julia, and was supposed never to have thought 
of any other girl; and Julia was expected by her 
family to marry him when she should make up her 
mind to it, and the family thought it high time. 
“Agnes says she can’t imagine what has got into 
Julia, except that Dr. Stairs is a new man,” con- 
cluded William. 
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That was chiefly, perhaps, why Julia Maybury 
did not become bored by the conquest of Antrim 
Stairs; he had taken a new way with her. All 
Julia’s lovers had set themselves to getting her 
what she wanted. For the favor of her society 
they had paid in opera tickets, theatre suppers, and 
flowers out of season. It was a method least likely 
to lead to misunderstandings, and on the whole 
Julia was honest in the balancing of her accounts. 
If a >oung man brought her bonbons, she did not 
neglect to smile upon him; if he sent her jonquils 
in December, to sit out dances with him on the stairs. 
The Professor of Biology read poetry to her and 
sent her books with marked passages. It was not 
clear that he expected to gain anything by this. 
It appeared to Julia that if he approached her on 
this ground it must be because he had discovered 
in her aptitudes towards high thinking undistin- 
guished by her friends. 

“ Ju thinks she has been greatly misunder- 
stood,” Agnes Sterling told William at New Year’s. 
“She has a whole collection of phrases about 
the intellectual life, and she snubbed Jim hor- 
ribly.” 

Julia’s mother was a sister of Mrs. Sterling; a 
widow with nothing to think about but her health, 
consequently she thought about it a great deal. 

I his year she was going about with a trained nurse 
trying rest cures, and Julia, who found cures de- 
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pressing, was much of the time with her cousins, 
and went out with Antrim Stairs. 

“Do you think it means anything in particular ?” 
William, always anxious to discuss a love affair, 
wanted to know of Agnes. 

“Oh, I am sure I can’t tell. He is reading Byron 
to her now. How much do you suppose that 
means ?” 

Not even Julia could say what that meant, but 
there were other things plainer to understand. 
Stairs was immeasurably moved by her beauty. 
She saw that he identified in her the springs of the 
great romantic passions, and played up to the part. 
And there were things not so plain, for though 
Antrim Stairs assumed the habit of a lover he was 
not in the least loverly. He had not, for instance, 
tried to kiss her. Understand, Julia was a nice 
girl. She was not to be kissed by just anybody, 
nor by the clumsiness of being asked for it; nor 
except on an occasion providing a sufficient excuse, 
and in a manner that asured her not being thought 
any the less of on account of it. But Dr. Stairs got 
no further than reading Byron. Julia did not 
know quite what to make of it; but being a young 
woman of direct methods, and quite sure of what 
she wanted, it was clear she would make something 
of it before all was done. 

Julia was a great deal at Rosebank that winter, 
and William, who lived heartily in her friend’s 
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affairs, hugged the situation to her breast. Where 
Julia was, Antrim Stairs was sure to be spending 
much of his time, and Jim Halford would come 
whenever the interests of the wholesale grocery 
trade demanded his presence at Santa Lucia, on 
which occasions he found himself thrown back on 
William for entertainment without minding it too 
much. He had always managed to stand fast 
through Julia’s numberless flirtations, and to be 
taken on again without cheapening the quality of 
his devotion, and William was expressly made to 
afford the relief of confidences. Julia Maybury 
had found her equally good to talk to about Antrim 
Stairs. Did William think him really as clever as 
people said ? What was it Mrs. Lindley had told 
her about the book he was writing, and was she 
really a judge ? Oh, of course, if William said so. 
Mrs. Lindley was so serious it was difficult to make 
her out. Intellectual people always were serious. 
Like Antrim Stairs. William could hardly be ex- 
pected to understand what it meant to Julia to 
have a friendship with an intellectual man. It 
was so — so uplifting. Was it true that if Dr. 
Baker resigned at the end of the year that his place 
would be offered to Dr. Stairs, and what was the 
salary ? All the reflected lights of Santa Lucia’s 
self-felicitation in Stairs’s growing reputation, all 
Serena’s starved response to the stimulus of his 
mind, all William’s generous deliverance of herself 
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to the genius of her friends, played upon Julias 
thought and hid it from herself. 

Matters being in this posture, remained so on 
into the quiescent period of the year when one is 
unwilling to say it is still winter and cannot de- 
clare with definiteness that it is spring: while there 
was still snow on the Santa Lucias and the begin- 
ning of pussy willows along the creek borders. It 
was Sunday afternoon, and William, detained at 
the house, was hurrying to join the others, gone 
ahead with Antrim Stairs to hunt for larvae about 
the soddy banks where the back-water of the Tovon 
made still pools among the willows. Widgeon 
whirred up from the reedy edges and mallard 
drakes could be heard calling in the pale, equable 
hour between the sun and the chill of night. It 
was a quarter of an hour before she had a glimpse 
of Julia’s dress across the glimmer of a pool where 
the willows reddened as a sign of spring. She 
could not at that distance, and because of the 
interlacing stems, make out more than the figure of 
the man beside her; both Stairs and Halford were 
in black, and of about the same stature. She 
could see him put back the thick branches for the 
girl to pass; then, as the slender figure poised for a 
moment in provocation, saw her swept against his 
breast, and felt rather than saw the long, passion- 
ate kiss that the fringing willows swung back to 
The ache of that moment seemed to lie a 
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long time in the heart of the quiet hour. But when 
William came up with them, the three were waiting 
for her on a fallen log, and though she lagged on 
the homeward road with Jim, and had an hour of 
confidences with Julia in her room that night, she 
was obliged to be satisfied with what conclusion 
she might draw from what Jim Halford had already 
told her: that he did not know whether he was 
engaged to Julia or not, but that he loved her 
with all his soul, beyond all lesser passions, being 
very much as other men, with all the plain, clean 
hunger of a man for his natural mate, beyond all 
reason, beyond all belief in his own constancy, and 
beyond all time. 


CHAPTER VIII 


T HAT the Lindieys found their second winter 
rather more comfortable than the first was 
due, in part, to the Post-Darwinian Theories of 
Evolution , which Antrim Stairs read to Serena as 
he wrote. The book reflected in its color and 
vitality the nature of his response to the profound 
disturbance of Miss Maybury’s bodily perfection. 
Though it was based very simply on the stimulus 
of her long curves, the subtle way of her throat, 
and the play of her fine color, Antrim Stairs’s pas- 
sion emerged from him in the form of renewed 
activities. Snared by the ineradicable sense of the 
appropriateness of beauty to specious sentiment, he 
credited his performance to Miss Maybury, and 
proved it to her by citations from the poets. Julia 
liked all this, because it was new and interesting. 
She enjoyed being the fountain-head of a world- 
wondering work, and became rather insufferable 
to her friends on account of it, but she was satisfied 
to let the world wonder, and forestalled his attempts 
to read it to her with the skill born of long ex- 
perience in the avoidance of being bored. In his 
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second year Stairs was thought rather a bore by 
all Julia’s friends, who neither understood his 
work nor thought it important to pretend to. Stairs 
found it very pleasant then to share his exuberance 
about it with Mrs. Lindley. 

All that winter the elevation of his passion in- 
ducted him into the whole process of nature: the 
earth was sentient and the sky a brother to him; 
clouds that rolled up blackly along the crest of 
Santa Lucia and spread whitely out in snow, torn 
gray film of the firmament and finely divided twigs 
of the poplars marching through the rain, had 
speech for him. Men began to stand for their hid- 
den meanings, and the meanings noble. All this 
because Julia Maybury was full-bosomed and had 
slender hips, and a fine, steady color, like a La 
France rose. At that time Antrim Stairs was 
attuned to life and his proper use in it. Being so 
humanized he became likeable, and began to find 
community of interest even with the brisk and busy 
attorney. He was much at the Lindley’s, and read 
chapters of his book to Serena as they came fresh 
from him, and found them to light up wonderfully 
in the radiancy of her finer mind. Lindley, affect- 
ing to laugh at it, was secretly rather proud of his 
wife’s ability to be interested in what bored him 
excessively. As an appenage to the career he had 
cut out for himself as a prominent citizen, it was 
entirely satisfactory that she should be sought 
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after by what stood for higher culture at Santa 
Lucia. When he came late from Board of 1 rade 
meetings to find that Antrim Stairs had been read- 
ing to his wife, attending rather hazily to their 
talk through the smoke ol his cigar, it flattered him 
to think that if she wanted to amuse herself with 
professors of biology, he could afford them. 

Often upon such occasions Mrs. Lindley suffered 
a vision of herself, in the lack of any more related 
enployment, passing from one to anothei such ex- 
traneous interest, which should only be saved by 
the flavor of scholarliness from the fads and pur- 
poseless enthusiasms of other idle women, against 
which her vigorous youth cried out. But Serena 
was spared by finding herself, with the increase of 
the spring, beginning one of those absorbing ex- 
periences which, by merely being dwelt upon and 
flooded with brooding tenderness, stands com- 
petently in the place of something to do. It was 
an experience in which there was practically very 
little to be busy about, so little disturbed by im- 
perative distractions of the attention, so well able 
to proceed to a competent conclusion in the absence 
of tender welcome, but defying all reasonableness 
in its power to become an occuoation in the mere 
suffusion of its moods. 

It was because of that, and for the reason that 
with it all Serena was not very strong that spring, 
that Lindley, when he told her at last that the 
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Bodelys were not yet reconciled to the college, and 
that the Dos Palos business had been given to an- 
other man, neglected to tell her that the facts 
had any direct relation to their manner of living, 
and to Serena’s inexperience it did not occur to 
ask. 

In the distraction of her condition Mrs. Lindley 
had seen very little of Antrim Stairs for a month or 
six weeks; therefore, one morning on her way to 
Mrs. Bixby’s, she came upon him with the pleasant 
shock of renewal which such chance meetings had 
for them. Serena had come across the campus, 
finding walking preferable to the motion of the car; 
and now, turning into the long, poplar-shaded row, 
he turned and kept on beside her, as if his walk 
had had no other purpose from the beginning. 
He had taken her hand at meeting with a warmth 
unexpected in him, whose manner was more a 
habit than an expression of personality, and she 
saw that he was changed. As he talked he turned 
towards her with the new, indefinable warmth 
upon him, with a touch of friendly intimacy strange 
to him, and she said to herself that he was changed 
for the better. 

She asked him of his book, and he answered, 
with a flush, that it stood at the point where she 
had last seen it. He had been very busy, but he 
would be taking it up within the week. He had 
a new way with him then, she saw, as he talked of 
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some changes he would make, as if he had some- 
how come clear of the work, and was better able 
to handle it so disentangled from his consciousness. 
It was such a day as lent itself to the expression of 
growing competency and power: opulent, burst- 
ing foliage, crowding the sod with wild bloom 
that flared along the fences and the road border, 
that broke up riotously through the cracks of the 
pavement, and was with difficulty prevented from 
the lawns. Every tree was a tent of tremulous 
young leaves, the flaps of which gave upon the foot- 
hills, smouldering with burnt - out poppies, from 
which a faint haze went up like smoke. 

As Stairs talked, Serena, perceiving what the man 
might become in fortunate circumstance, thought, 
as women do of a man who interests them, that a 
successful marriage might be the mordant which 
should fix him in the happy fitness for his work, 
which he showed that day. They lent themselves 
with eagerness to the hint of largeness in the noon 
hour, hearing trumpets from the hills, and warning 
each other with disbelieving laughter that their 
promises to themselves were already tinged with 
the truly native spirit of inflation. Being a Cali- 
fornian, Serena told him, was, after all, a state of 
mind. They walked on after that in the airy 
warmth and color of leaf shadows. When the oc- 
casion offered, Mrs. Bindley had a little to say of 
herself, and saw in his fashion of receiving it, in 
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the smile that he turned towards her, that he was 
happily changed. 

Serena, when she had reached Mrs. Bixby’s, and 
had been properly scolded for not coming to see 
them before, and for coming so far on a warm 
morning, and had been made to smell of lavender 
salts, and propped up on the lounge with an extra 
pillow, answered to Aunt Luella’s question that 
it was Antrim Stairs who had walked out with her. 

“Did he say anything ?” asked Roxanne, with 
interest. 

“About what ?” Serena wanted to know. 

“About his engagement.” Serena sat up, a lit- 
tle bleak about the heart, a little tremulous, won- 
dering at herself. 

“Didn’t you know?” Roxanne went on. “It 
isn’t announced yet, but Agnes Sterling told the 
Blake girls, and Isabel told Mabel Stone, so it 
comes pretty straight. I should think he would 
have told you.” 

“I— was rather expecting it. It hardly seems — 
suitable. No, Aunt Luella, I am not faint. It is 
only that the morning is so warm, and I walked 
from the campus. Dr. Stairs was talking, and I 
suppose we walked too fast.” 

Aunt Luella was at the table busy about the 
minutes of the W. C. T. U., of which she had been 
lately elected secretary, and it was peculiar to 
Aunt Luella that the contact with any of her alpha- 
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betical activities created in her the necessity for 
a moral attitude. Now she shut her secretary’s 
book, and looked at her niece judicially over the 
tops of her glasses. 

“ I don’t know as it’s exactly the thing for you, 
in your condition, to he walking in public with a 
young man. It doesn’t seem quite womanly.” 

“Oh, mother!” interposed Kate, coming to the 
help of Serena’s sick indignation, “I don’t sup- 
pose Dr. Stairs knows what is the matter with 
Serena, and, anyway, he is engaged to be married.” 

“Aunt Luella,” cried Serena, sitting up and hold- 
ing Kate’s hand, but with hot Hushes of color, 
“Dr. Stairs is an old friend, and as for his knowing 
what is the matter with me, he ought to, for I told 
him.” 

The shock of this announcement almost dis- 
placed the expression of admonishing mentor on 
Mrs. Bixby’s face. It sat there all awry as her 
niece went on, finally to be succeeded by something 
curiously tinged with the suggestion of quizzing 
vulgarity that passes for humor with many ex- 
cellent women, 

“Well,” said Aunt Luella— “well, I should think 
he might!” And that was not the first instance 
of the difference between what might be called 
her aunt’s official attitude towards the beatitude 
of motherhood and her practical relation to her 
niece’s condition, which had expressed itself chiefly 
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in a disposition to hustle her into corners when there 
was company. Serena was glad to lie back among 
the pillows and seem too tired for much comment. 

The day turned out so warm that the youngest 
Bixby was despatched to the corner store to tele- 
phone Evan not to expect his wife home to lunch. 
The haze of the foothills thickened and darkened, 
and by the middle of the hot afternoon the sky 
was quite overcast, strained, and tight, with a hint 
of storm moving thunderously above it to take up 
its station on the farther ranges. Now and then 
the whole body of air flapped and tugged, too heavy 
to free itself in wind. Serena not feeling well 
enough to trust herself alone, Kate went with her 
on the car. They saw the last rain of the season 
break in the hills above Toyon and stream like 
thin veils down the canon. The gray tent of cloud 
above the valley quaked with thunder. 

When Mrs. Lindley had gone to her room to lie 
down and Kate bent above her to say good-bye, 
she saw two clear tears slip on the pillow. 

“Kate,” whispered Serena, “did . . . did you 
think . . 

“No, I didn’t,” reassured Kate, kissing her 
heartily; “neither did mother, nor Dr. Stairs. 
Mother’s got a lot of left-over solemnity that she 
was too busy to use in her own life; but don’t you 
let her palm it off on you.” 

The coming of dusk brought no relief to the 
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stifling day. The Lindleys sat out on the veranda 
after dinner, and listened, through intervals of des- 
ultory talk, for the breath of the wind and the 
faint roar of the rain in the wide-mouthed canon. 
Presently the low, troubled thunder seemed to 
break into the beat of hoofs on the street, flying tow- 
ards them with a hint of terror in the sound. It 
struck upon the sense like the snapping of the tense, 
hot dark. There was no reason why they should 
expect it to draw up at their door, no reason why 
they should be half-way down the lawn to meet it, 
but they were, expectant of the voice that called, 
“ Lindley! Lindley!” mixed with panting and the 
thud of a horse’s feet. A man cast himself out of the 
blackness, half dragging his horse across the lawn. 

“Lindley! Lindley! For God’s sake!” 

“Jap!” cried Serena. 

“It’s the Doctor! He’s hurt! Toyon road!” 

Unconsciously the man fitted his words to the 
rhythm of the horse’s galiop, as it he had been say- 
ing them over all his ride. 

“Will you ... go for Lawrence, Lindley, . . . and 
whoever else . . . you can get ?” 

“I’ll come myself. Is he at the ranch ?” 

“They are bringing him. ... I must go back.” 

“Go,” said Lindley, “I’ll do the rest.” Neither 
of them spoke to Serena. She heard Jap galloping 
through the dark and the sound of her husband’s 
feet running in the street, 
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r Rosebank that afternoon the indrawing day, 



the low, close firmament, pressed upon Will- 
iam’s spirit. She went out by the Toyon road 
and walked along the creek until she found Jap 
sitting on the sprawled, sagging sycamore; his hair 
was tossed back from his sharp, vacant face, the 
white lock singularly whiter in the dusk. The hour 
should have been about sundown, but the tight, 
gray film of storm shut out any hint of it. There 
was no wind; the noise of the water rose insistent 
and troublous. Little clacking movements woke 
in the leaves of the sycamore and were stilled, 
broke out again in the oaks, rustled and fell off 
again, whispered and lurked in the holly; and yet 
there was no wind. Seldom large drops of rain 
fell from clouds shaken thunderously. Said Jap: 

“It will be raining at McCloud’s by now.” 

“Well, I hope Mrs. McCloud is sick enough to 
keep him all night,” responded William, fervently. 
Whenever Jap volunteered anything by way of 
conversation it was always William who divined 
its relevancy to the Doctor. They walked towards 
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the house, watching the gathering of the cloud 
mass scattering and reforming in the heavens above 
the mountains, and met the Doctor s cat, which, 
from being made much of, had acquired a trick 
of following. Jap took Belshazzar in his arms, 
and at the gate, Lew Sing, with his apron standing 
out stiffly like the garment of a wooden toy, and the 
pink tassel of his queue hanging coquettishly over 
one ear, was calling them to supper. As they 
passed him, Belshazzar leaped with light delibera- 
tion on his shoulder. Lew Sing cackled with a 
rusty joy. 

“You see!” he squeaked — “you see! K’y heap 
smart, he savy Dlocka getum wet, he go see. You 
think come plitty soon ? I keep suppa, huh ?” 

If Lew Sing had not had occasion every day to 
move the Doctor’s kept-over meals forward and 
back on the top of the stove according as he wa- 
vered in his conviction as to the time of the Doctor s 
arrival, he would have missed the absorbing con- 
cern of his life, though he occasionally conceived 
himself aggrieved by the necessity. This evening 
they heard him sliding the saucepans about and 
banging the oven-door with more than the usual 
vacillation. 

“It’s the weather,” said William, getting up to 
go to the door again. “ Even Sing and the cat feel 
it. I wish, though, it didn’t seem so like the day 
of destruction.” Suddenly rain began to fall, sharp 
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and quick, on the roof, running on into the sharp 
beats of hoofs and the jingle of broken harness on 
the Toyon road. They knew even before Jap was 
out to fling open the gate that it was the Doctor’s 
team. As they swung, lathered and quivering, into 
the yard, it seemed to the Doctor’s wife that all 
the thirty years of her married life had been keyed 
to the anticipation of this hour. 

Afterwards, when they had time to inquire, it 
appeared that the shock had effected a hiatus in 
the old Doctor’s memory. He remembered the 
horses starting at a blown weed by the roadside, and 
the snap of the parting traces, and then his own 
room with the lamp burning and William crying 
at his bed. Some farmer folk, returning late from 
the town, had found his insensible body where the 
road turned in between the fenced lands, his clothes 
sodden with the rain that had fallen for an hour, 
his white hair fouled with blood and dust. When 
Jap met them they had come three miles towards 
Rosebank, and he himself turned off by the shortest 
way to bring help from town. 

They laid the old Doctor on the wide, leather- 
covered couch in his office, where he had been used 
to sleep, not to disturb his family when, in times 
of much sickness, calls came unexpectedly in the 
night. Jap came and cleared him of the stain of 
his hurts and the road; his wife stood at his head, 
her hand touching his soft, abundant hair; William 
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sat and sobbed with controlled breath on the floor 
beside him. Sing built up a roaring fire in his 
kitchen, which was his way of meeting an emergency, 
and went and squatted in the damp outside the 
door. Neighbors came with whispered proffers 
of assistance, Lindley came with the physician 
from town, and at last the old Doctor himself came 
back out of stunned disorder and looked feebly 
about the room. His gaze travelled slowly from 
his wife to William, took in the figure of Lawrence 
at his side, and Lindley, standing strained and still, 
at the foot. 

“Jap!” said the Doctor. 

Jap’s lean face came out of the blackness beyond 
the shadowed circle of the light and bent to the 
feeble question. 

“Jap,” said the Doctor, his words trailing from 
him with heavy-breathing gasps, “ am ... I ... all 
... in r 

“Oh, no, no no, Doctor!” in an agony of whis- 
pered reassurance. 

“Jap . . . Furniss. Harry Furniss, . . . he’s the 
man.” 

“Yes, Doctor, yes.” 

“Old Furniss, Harry Furniss . . . Frisco.” And 
then, after an interval: “Mrs. McCloud . . . expect 
crisis . . . tinct . . . depend . . . you Jap. And the 
Doctor slipped back into oblivion. 

“He wishes to have Dr. Furniss called,” said the 
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Doctor s assistant, quietly, straightening from the 
bed. Dr. Lawrence pursed his lip. 

Ah, yes, F urniss,” he said. It appeared to him 
rather extraordinary. He was a youngish man, 
brisk and consequential, to whom Dr. Caldwell was 
merely an excellent type of the old -school, the 
eccentricities of whose practice were only equalled 
by his amazing luck in recoveries— and Furniss; 
Henry Furniss, whose consulting - list was three 
weeks in advance of his time! Dr. Lawrence 
pinched his lip between his thumb and finger, his 
elbow resting on his other palm; it was a favorite 
professional attitude. 

I assure you,” he said to the Doctor’s wife, “it 
is not — ah, um — indispensable. Dr. Furniss is 
much occupied.” 

“They were at school together. I will be obliged 
to you if you will send at once,” said the Doctor’s 
wife. An hour later, when Lindley brought back 
word that Furniss was coming by special train, 
Lawrence began to shape a paragraph to appear 
in the local paper, in which his own name and that 
of the famous surgeon were to appear in the most 
fortunate conjunction. 

The old Doctor lay breathing heavily; nothing 
transpired but the steady drip of the rain, until the 
great Furniss came in at the door a little after the 
turn of the night, and lifted the strained tension 
of all the house to his shoulders. Behind him his 
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assistant guarded the instrument -cases from the 
wet. In a very little while he said: 

“We are about to begin now, Mrs. Caldwell, 
and shall want the room.” His keen attention 
halted at Jap, who made no motion of depar- 
ture. 

“I have been Dr. Caldwell’s assistant for ten 
years,” said Jap, “and I will not leave him 
now. 

“ Are you a graduate physician or a nurse ?” 

“I am the Doctor’s assistant.” 

“The Doctor would want Jap,” said the Doc- 
tor’s wife from the doorway. 

Furniss took the man in in a look as keen and 
incisive as a scalpel. “All right, he said. You 
wait outside, Rhewold, I 11 call it I want you. I he 
surgeon’s assistant went out and sat in the living- 
room. He had a pleasant, homely countenance, 
open and capable and young. William had brought 
a stool and sat near the door of the office with her 
head against the wall, her small palms, curled up- 
ward, lying in her lap: her hair hung in two braids 
on her shoulders. Dr. Rhewold thought she would 
be about sixteen. 

“Miss Caldwell,” he said, kindly, “believe me, 
you had much better go and lie down.” 

“Oh no, no!” protested William. 

“Then will you not sit over here ? There s quite 
a draft by the door.” 
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“ I want to be as near as I can/’ quivered William. 

1 hey were quiet a long time, and the dawn be- 
gan to lighten through the mist of rain. 

“What is that smell of burning ?” asked the 
young doctor. 

“It is Sing burning punk, I think/' 

“Then that must have been he that I heard 
sing-songing a while ago.” 

“He was saying his prayers,” said William; “he 
was very fond of my father.” The surgeon’s as- 
sistant got up and moved out to the veranda. Lew 
Sing squatted at the door of his own room with 
a semicircle of burning punk-sticks stuck about 
him in the ground. He had Belshazzar between his 
knees, and stroked him; now and then he whim- 
pered a little like a hurt dog. 

“ Cheer up, old chap,” said the young doctor. 

Me plenty solly,” wailed Lew Sing, “sometime 
Dlocka he no come, I keep suppa two three hour. 
I plenty mad, I say damn. You fixee Dlocka all 
hte, I no say damn any more.” He blew softly on 
his punk-sticks that burned feebly in the drip of the 
eaves. 

“The old Chink seems a pretty decent sort,” 
said the young doctor, going back to find William 
had moved to the deep davenport on the other side 
of the room. Sitting down beside her, he saw that 
she was rather pretty, and had been crying more 
than was good for her. 
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“Dr. Rhewold, what is the matter with my 
father 

“Well, there’s a slight fracture of the skull, and 
a compound fracture of the thigh, and some minor 
injuries; but unless something internal develops, 
nothing to be alarmed about. Furniss will pull 
him through. The things I’ve seen him do — ” 
He beamed upon her with young enthusiasm. 
Suddenly terrible sharp groans broke upon them 
from the other room. 

“Oh!” said William, quivering. 

“There, that’s a good sign. What we had to 
fear most was insensibility. Really you shouldn’t 
allow it to distress you. See what a pulse you are 
getting.” The surgeon’s assistant took her wrist 
professionally between his thumb and finger. The 
groans came sharp and deep; William caught at 
his hand. He held hers frankly and smiled en- 
couragement. Fie said to himself that the Doctor’s 
daughter was a nice little thing, and behaving like 
a brick. Jap, coming out of the office with a 
basin, saw them sitting so, and hung for an instant 
on the threshold. Something came into his eyes 
that was not quite expressiveness; it was as if an 
emotion had arisen to look out of his face and 
failed. The surgeon’s work was over, and the 
Doctor lay in his own bed. Lawrence, who had 
hoped to be seen driving his eminent colleague 
through the streets of Santa Lucia, had been 
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obliged to depart without him. Furniss, the great 
Furniss, in whose anteroom millionaires waited hum- 
bly with their hats on their knees, sat still and con- 
tained beside the old Doctor’s bed. Now he 
dropped medicine between the parted lips where 
the breath dragged heavily, and now he touched 
tenderly the hand of his friend. It was late in the 
morning, the house had returned to the semblance 
of its daily use, and the rushing of Toyon sounded 
murmurously in the darkened room like the mind- 
less rush of time, when the old Doctor awoke. 

“Ned,” said the surgeon. 

“Harry.” The Doctor’s hand twitched feebly, 
and Furniss took it in his own. After an interval: 

“What . . . did ... I get, Harry?” 

“Well, you didn’t get it.” A ghost of a glim- 
mer played in the old Doctor’s eyes. 

“Then you think I’ll pull through?” 

“Sure, Ned.” 

The Doctor swung back into the shadow of un- 
consciousness, and, rousing, seemed net to be aware 
of the lapse of time. 

“My . . . patients, Harry, . . . don’t let . . .” 
— the soul, like a pendulum, swung into outer dark- 
ness and returned upon its track — “Lawrence . . . 
get ’em.” 

“All right, Ned, I’ll leave Rhewold here.” 

“Tell Jap . . .” said the Doctor. “Tell Jap . . .” 
And the pendulum swung out again. When it 
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came back Furniss was gone from the bedside, 
only his wife sat with her hands folded on the 
covers, and the barred light from the chinks of the 
shutters glinted on the opposite wall. It was Jap 
who drove the great surgeon to the station and had 
his last instructions. 

“And permit me to say,” Furniss went on, “that 
you handled that bandaging extraordinarily well. 

I have seldom seen a lighter touch. And Cald- 
well’s practice could hardly have afforded you 
occasion to become so proficient. Have you ever 
thought of studying?” Something like a reflected 
glow came on Jap’s sallow face, shining from some 
enthusiasm gone down beyond the horizon of his 
life. 

“I — studied — once. But I— my health—” 

Furniss cut into him with his knife like glance. 

“Well, you look fit enough now. Wlw not 
think of it ?” 

“Oh, I — I couldn’t think of leaving the Doctor 
now,” said the Doctor’s assistant, with a kind of 
strained eagerness of excuse. 

He was no sooner at Rosebank again than he 
claimed the night-watch, which the weary house- 
hold surrendered, Dr. Rhewold having gone to the 
relief of the Thompson baby, which had taken this 
opportune time for straightening right out, sudden. 
Jap sat at the foot of the bed in his customary 
nursing attitude of absorbed attention; his hair 
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was tossed back, the white lock showing like a 
crest. About the recurrent hour of the accident 
the Doctor began to rouse to sensibility, to the pains 
and discomforts of his situation, and to wish to 
talk more than was good for him, his mind running 
on his practice as it might have been at the moment 
of the shock. Whenever Jap’s hand came out of 
the dimness to smooth his bandages, or Jap’s voice 
reassured him, he quieted for an interval, and then 
began again. 

“Jap,” he said, “where’s the young doctor?” 

“Looking after your patients.” 

He s young, Jap— very young.” He lost him- 
self under the influence of a soothing medicine, and 
returned again when he heard the wheels of the 
buggy on the gravel of the drive. His mind ran on 
like troubled waters with the affairs of the Thomp- 
son baby and Mrs. McCloud. 

“They won’t like it, Jap, . . . seeing a stranger in 
the old Doctor s place. They will hear the team 
going by in the night and the rain, . . . they will look 
out of the window, Jap, and see the Doctor’s bug- 
gy, .. . but they will miss ... the old Doctor. And 
they aren’t going to like it, Jap.” 

“Not for long, Doctor, not for long.” 

“Thirty-five years, Jap — thirty- five years, and 
never missed a trip . . . thirty . . . five . . And 
he swung away into oblivion. The young doctor 
stood in the driveway holding the lines of the 
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team; one foot was on the lower step of the ve- 
randa, and William sat above him with her head 
against the pillar of the wistaria-vine, stroking Bel- 
shazzar’s back. The earth swam in a moist dark- 
like mist, swallows flitted against the belated 
glow of the sky. Jap came with his noiseless, 
nurse’s tread out of the inner room, and stood in 
the shadow beyond them in the black gap of the 
veranda. It was rather by sense than by sight 
they discovered him there. 

“Now,” said the young doctor, in his quick, 
light way, “if you will show me about the team, 
Jap — ” At that something seemed to thrust into 
the quiet evening like a sting; they could feel Jap’s 
figure stiffen to his tone. 

O 

“My name is Jasper, sir — Edward K. Jasper. I 
have engaged the Schallaber boy to care for the 
horses. You’ll find him at the stable.” 

“All right, Mr. Jasper,” said the young doctor, 
with the greatest cheerfulness. “It is only that I 
am not much used to horses, and we have never 
been really introduced, you know.” 

“My goodness!” gasped William, when the dark 
of the room beyond had swallowed up the Doctor’s 
assistant. “I’ve known all these years that his 
name was Edward K. Jasper, but I never heard 
him say so before.” 

“ Jap,” moaned the patient, beginning querulously, 
and easing in response to the moistened bandages, 
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“they won’t like having a stranger. If you . . . had 
taken your degree ... as I wanted you to . . . they 
. . . wouldn’t have ... to see ... a stranger ... in 
the old Doctor’s place.” 

The shape of an emotion, which had lain there 
since the night before, rose now and struggled to 
look out of the nurse’s face, and it was the shape 
of a poignant regret. 

“You are disappointing me, Jap; . . . you . . . 
ain’t . . . where I . . . need you most,” whispered the 
older man. 

“Oh no, no, no, Doctor, don’t say that!” 

“You . . . could ’a’ . . . kept ’em . . . from having 
a stranger ... in the old Doctor’s place,” went on 
the Doctor, with the weary iteration of the sick, 
falling away into the gulf of unconsciousness and 
returning on the wave of pain. “You could ... ’a’ 
kept ’em together, jap.” The light burned low, 
and the nurse moved to trim it. . . . “Thirty-five 
years and a stranger in my place. . . .” Now the 
wind set the shutter a-creak, and the Doctor’s as- 
sistant crossed to it with his shadow large upon 
the wall, and roused the sick man on the trail of 
his weary thought. . . . “You’ve disappointed me, 
Jap. . . .” So the voice from the bed fretted on, 
and at every recurrence of the phrase the shape 
of contrition struggled in the nurse’s shallow 
face as he bent with soothing- drops above the 
pillow. 
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“Oh no, no, no, Doctor, don’t say that!” And 
again: “No, no, not that, Doctor— never that!” 
with an energy of entreaty all too insistent for the 
flitting of the sick man’s mind. 

O 


CHAPTER X 


TT was an immediate result of Dr, Caldwell’s 
1 accident that Belshazzar nearly died of over- 
eating and William left off curl-papers for the rest 
of her natural life. Under the tension of agonized 
days William’s bangs went straight back from her 
forehead to meet the flat coil of her braids, and 
though in time they loosened and became a soft 
roll framing the full oval of her face, they never 
went into the chrysalid state again. 

The loose gowns went, too — the languid ruffles 
and flowing sleeves that obstructed the business 
of nursing, the flapping slippers that clattered on 
the stairs; for William had at least this trait in com- 
mon with her mother: that she would not cheapen 
the quality of disaster by meeting it in dishabille. 
The two women, shocked suddenly into the pro- 
tracted struggle with death, tucked in the super- 
fluity of their garments as soldiers tighten their 
belt-buckles going into action. 

You could have wished for no more acceptable 
sight in the sick - room than William going about 
with smooth hair and snug little shoes, and neat 
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little cambric dresses, and small, cool hands that 
were never fidgety nor unsure. 

As for Belshazzar, the habit of luxurious eating 
that gave him his name came near to finishing him. 
For, word of the Doctor’s accident going about 
among the orchards, the wide ranches, the home- 
steads of the hills, the little cabins of the moun- 
taineers, there ran with it a pang that quickened 
and tugged at the submerged sentiment of country 
neighborhoods, and provoked it to homely, inade- 
quate kindnesses. There was a stream of wagons 
and buckboards and buggies going by on the Santa 
Lucia road or turning in from the Toyon to read 
the daily bulletin which Jap found it necessary to 
affix to the gate, and another stream of broths and 
jellies and custards and dressed chickens going in 
on foot at the back, or handed out on horseback at 
the front, or arriving in the young doctor’s buggy, 
packed in baskets or pinned in napkins that were 
the bane of William’s days to sort and return to 
their proper owners. So, because Sing was too 
jealous of his office to furnish the family table 
cheaply, and because of his own greediness, Bel- 
shazzar fell into an indigestion which would have 
killed him had not the young doctor, to please 
William, given him medicine. 

“It’s the chicken livers,” said William, “and 
the whipped cream; though whatever we are to 
do about it I don’t know, for Jap won’t let any- 
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body help with the nursing, and we can’t refuse the 
things people send if it’s any comfort to them.” 

“ Oh, it is — the greatest comfort in the world,” 
said the young doctor, “I feel that; even when I 
am tucking them under the buggy seat and hoping 
they will lose out before I get home. They never 
say much, but there is a way they have of making 
you feel that it is not the good it will do the Doctor, 
but the time and labor it costs them that counts — 
like the candles people burn on shrines, I suppose.” 
He laughed a little, and went on in a kind of boy- 
ish way he had, pleasant and attractive in spite 
of his homely countenance. “Do you know, Miss 
William, I wouldn’t have believed I should be able 
to feel so much through the skimpy little things 
they say. It’s in the air, I think. Yesterday the 
Macklins met me at the lower bridge — Mr. and Mrs. 
and a whole wagon-load of little Macklins wanting 
to know how the old Doctor did. Macklin never 
said a word but that — just: ‘How’s the old Doctor 
a’doing ?’ and sat there with his whip-lash drag- 
ging, looking at the horses’ ears. And after awhile 
Mrs. Macklin said, out of her sunbonnet (you 
know the kind she has), like a person at the bottom 
of a well, ‘We ain’t had no doctor but the old 
Doctor fur nigh thirty years.’ She trained her 
sunbonnet along the line of little Macklins, and 
turned it back towards me — ‘Fur nigh thirty year,’ 
she said, and somehow I understood.” He caught 
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his breath and colored a little, but William covered 
it with quick appreciation. 

“Yes, it’s like that,” she said, “especially among 
the mountaineers. I’ve noticed how the conversa- 
tion seems to go right on without words. That’s 
why dad didn’t want them left to Dr. Lawrence. 
He never understands anything except what’s said 
to him.” 

“Well, I can understand that, too. It is a won- 
der I am not like that myself. This means so much 
to me. Of course, I knew I should have to be a 
country doctor, and made up my mind to just put 
up with it; and when I had the chance to be with 
Furniss for a year, I said: 4 1 will have something to 
look back to, anyway.* But there is something in 
this, too. It is mostly sheer science in the city, 
and the patients are just patients, but here they 
are — folks.” 

“I am glad, I’m glad!” said William, tears com- 
ing. “When poor dad is so sick I couldn’t bear 
to have anybody think slightingly of his work. 
And Belshazzar — but perhaps I shouldn’t have 
asked you to prescribe for a cat ?” She broke off 
in dawning consternation. 

“Oh,” said the young doctor, “it might worry 
your father when he begins to take notice, if any- 
thing had happened to Belshazzar. He will be ask- 
ing for him in a day or two.” 

He said things like that whenever occasion ad- 
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mitted, the more readily as he was the less sure in 
his mind that the old Doctor would ever take 
notice again. Week by week he lay breathing 
heavily, or endured great pains with wavering and 
broken words. He would swim up gasping from 
deeps of oblivion to see Jap always leaning over 
him at one side and his wife or William at the 
other, with the figure of the young doctor, con- 
tained and quiet at the foot, and the sunlight 
streaming through the cracks of the blinds, shining 
on the western wall; and when he had but dozed 
and stirred a little, the yellow bars had shifted to 
the wall on the east; or he would rouse to the 
morning freshness and Jap wetting his bandages, 
but before he had done with it and turned his pil- 
low, it would unaccountably be night with the 
shade of the lamp dimming all the room. Furniss 
came twice from the city at intervals of a week, 
but to the old Doctor he had but quitted the room 
a moment; and waking to find the surgeon there, 
he returned to the first morning of his sickness 
and the point of professional interest in his own 
predicament; or he would hear the wheels of his 
own buggy going out with the young doctor, and 
fret upon the grievance of the stranger and the 
reiterated charge, to which Jap answered with the 
same vehemence of protest and reassurance. It 
seemed as if the Doctor’s mind hung upon the 
mere point of his last conscious contact with life, 
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not to be forced from it at the risk of life itself. 
So for three weeks, while the Doctor’s man lent 
his whole thought to sustaining it at that point, 
stooping at the bed, rising up and sitting down, 
eating and sleeping with the soothing, unwearied 
readiness of the perfect nurse. 

It was after three weeks that William admitted, 
for the first time in her life, she had forgotten to 
listen for the voice of Toyon or to look for the 
morning shine of its waters, and as she went out 
and walked beside it again, it seemed to her that 
the stream had been away for a long time of which 
it could give no account. That was the day after 
a day on which Furniss had sat by the side of his 
friend for half the round of the clock, and tried 
what Dr. Rhewold, who knew him, understood to 
be the remedy of the last resort. By degrees the 
labor of the old Doctor’s breathing eased, though 
they could not say at first if it was merely to grow 
fainter; and about the moth hour they heard him 
chuckling in his bed. To William, leaning over 
him, he whispered that he thought of prescribing 
flannel cakes for Mrs. McCloud’s rheumatism, and 
asked her what she thought of that for a dietary, 
and fell off immediately asleep, waking into the 
sense of present time and ready for going on, though 
he went on feebly enough, and it was a long time 
before he could be moved about the house. 

In the mean time dust gathered in the room which 
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was called William’s Heart, the green scum dried 
in the glasses, prune - packing had begun in the 
orchards, and Antrim Stairs had gotten a more 
important thing to think about. 

The end of that time found William pale and 
thinner from confinement, so that it was fortunate 
the young doctor should be driving so often about 
the intricate lanes to give her occasion to take the 
pleasant air. The shadow brooding over Rosebank 
for months past was gone up from all the world; 
high and wide the sky went over them; color of 
pale-gold glimmered on the fields; over westward, 
beyond the rifled hills where the sea was, a mild 
radiance reflected from it played upon the world. 
Berries of Toyon began to redden, gold of pollen 
dusted all the trails, the orchards had a winey 
smell from droppings of neglected fruit. 

‘Til tell you a secret, Miss William,” said the 
young doctor, as the wheels of the buggy clattered 
on the bridge, “though I do not know why it ap- 
peals to me as a secret just now, for I seem to have 
had an inkling once or twice before, but I have 
discovered that the world is a very beautiful place.” 

“Oh,” said William, brimming with a child’s 
irresistible laughter, “I wanted to say that my- 
self.” 

“Well, I’ll let you say it to-morrow — you are 
going with me to Macklin’s to-morrow ? It will 
be just as true then, I’ve a notion.” 
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“Yes, that’s the best of it,” assented William; 
“only somehow, once the beauty seemed to hurt — 
you know what I mean, as if it reminded you of 
something sad that happened so long ago you had 
forgotten everything about it except the feeling. 
And now — ” 

“Now,” said the young doctor, “it keeps hinting 
at something pleasant about to happen.” 

“Why, yes. I am so glad about dad getting 
well, I suppose, I can see gladness everywhere.” 

“That’s good, of course. And it is digging away 
so long in the city — two years at Berkeley and four 
in the col — makes the country seem so good to me. 
I was born in the country, you know — on a ranch 
in Nappa. Nights when I wake up here at Rose- 
bank and hear the dropping of ripe fruit in the 
orchards about, I’m surprised to stretch myself 
and find I’ve grown so large. Let’s go home by 
the lower road, it’s ever so much longer.” 

“Jap,” the old Doctor was saying just about 
that time, himself grown pallid and shrunken, 
squinting along the injured leg stretched out be- 
fore him— “Jap, don’t you think you could manage 
to make things a bit pleasanter for Dr. Rhewold ? 
You don’t want to remember all the things I said 
when I was off my head. Of course, I have always 
wanted you to be in a position, if anything hap- 
pened to me — but there, I won’t say anything about 
it. It isn’t many of these young chaps would give 
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up a place with a man like Furniss to keep up the 
practice of an old back number like me (I suppose 
he thinks I’m a back number), but he takes to the 
work amazingly. If you weren’t quite so offish 
with him—” 

“Just as you say, Doctor, just as you say.” Jap 
had changed, too, since the Doctor’s accident. The 
confinement had subdued the tan; he wore his hair 
continually tossed back now, and it became him; 
distress had tightened the slack corners of his 
mouth. He began to look as if in time he might 
actually have an expression. 

The old Doctor began to get about on a crutch 
totteringly; he was easily shaken, and weakness 
fretted him. Dying abed so much by day, he slept 
little by night; and of all his household found none 
so well able as the young doctor to keep him com- 
pany such hours. Hot nights, when Dr. Rhewold 
had been driving late, he would find the old 
Doctor, by the glow of his cigar, stretched in a 
steamer-chair on the veranda; or, later, when the 
fogs closed in, propped on the worn office couch 
with the office stove chortling over fat blocks of 
pine, with the office lamp glowing dimly through 
the smoke of the old Doctor’s cigars. It was the 
source of the greatest satisfaction to Dr. Caldwell, 
when the younger man had admitted an apprecia- 
tion of good tobacco which his student means had 
not permitted him to encourage, to contrive ways 
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of insinuating upon his assistant the acceptance of 
a cigar, and, looking at him through the pale reek 
of Havanas, began to experience the affectionate- 
ness of an older man towards a younger one whom 
he has made comfortable. 

Such hours they fell into long professional con- 
fidences and reminiscences of Caldwell’s thirty-five 
years of Santa Lucia. Short days shut in by mists 
of rain, or seldom occasions of cold returnings from 
late calls, the old Doctor, lying awake and listening 
for the din of the wheels on the bridge, followed 
by the accustomed creaking of the gate and the 
noise of putting up the team, found himself a little 
fretted by Jap’s too ready acquiescence in Dr. 
Rhewold’s stipulation that no one should wait up 
for him to attend the horses. 

“It is what I pay him for, though, to tell the 
truth, he is several shades above the position of 
stable-boy. But he never seemed to mind doing it 
for me. By-the-way, I have noticed you call him 
Mr. Jasper. How did you happen to drop on to 
that ?” Dr. Rhewold, unwinding the Doctor’s 
comforter from his neck and shaking out the damp, 
answered that it was Jasper’s own suggestion. 

“Ah, well,” said the old Doctor, “it is my belief 
he hasn’t been called by it these ten years. He 
used to quiver at the sound of his name, as if I had 
struck him with it, so I took to calling him Jap 
for short. But I want to tell you that Mrs. Cald- 
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well and myself take it kind of you that you show 
him so much consideration, especially as he has 
rather a stand-offish way with him.” 

“Why, as to that,” said the younger man, with 
the simplicity of one whose sentiments are matters 
to live by, “I could understand how that was, 
seeing a stranger taking your place with him; 
and now that you speak of it, I have noticed he 
seems rather above the average run of male nurses. 
What professional training has he had ?” 

“To tell the truth, nearly as much as you have. 
He came within a few weeks of his diploma. It is 
rather an odd story. I shouldn’t like to have it 
get about the country here, but there is no reason 
why you should not hear it — it’s the kind that goes 
with a good cigar.” The old Doctor settled him- 
self in the cushions with the air of a man who ap- 
proaches the time of life when talking is a sufficient 
occupation. The fog gathered outside on the 
wistaria-vine, and dripped down steadily by the 
windows. Belshazzar woke, and purred at the 
Doctor’s feet; when the wind stirred towards the 
house they heard the louder purring of Toyon. 

“It must be all of ten years,” said the Doctor, 
“since Momson sent him to me. Yes, Momson, of 
Philadelphia. He was in the class above me, and 
we were as thick as thieves, . . . and now he is presi- 
dent of the college. . . . Well, this fellow Jasper was 
the brainy man of his class. You know, the kind 
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— thin skinned, blond type — that goes through his 
work like a streak, and gets the knack of doing 
things so quick he seems to have been born with 
it.” 

“Men like that in our class,” said the young 
doctor, “and conceit is the breath of life to him.” 

“It was conceit that Jasper fell foul of,” sup- 
pressing a groan, as he shifted his aching limb. 
“There was an accident in one of the wards when 
he happened to be there — hemorrhage, I believe; 
anyway, instead of calling help, Jasper undertook 
to handle it himself — and the man died. Maybe 
he’d have died anyway, but the nurse talked. 
Jasper was the kind that got people down on him 
somehow . . . and the affair got into the newspapers 
and made considerable of a row. Somehow people 
got stirred up about it, and there was some talk of 
refusing him a diploma; but Jasper took the matter 
out of their hands by going into a brain -fever, 
what with the natural worry of it, the man’s widow 
calling him a murderer, and the newspapers cutting 
into him and all. He was mortal sensitive, as all 
those clever, conceity people are, but the conceit 
was all gone out of him when he recovered, and 
the cleverness with it. Momson took an interest 
in him, and as the poor devil hadn’t any folks to 
speak of, sent him out to me. Been here ever 
since.” He was silent for a while, blowing rings 
of smoke and watching them as if each one had 
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been the circlet of a year through which he viewed 
the progress of the man nurse up to that hour, and 
at the third one, which was about the time in Jap’s 
history when it first began to be noticed — 

“That accounts for what the farmers’ wives tell 
me about his always quitting a case just before the 
end,” broke in the young doctor. “I thought it 
just a queerness.” 

“Not so queer when you come to think about it. 
At first he was shy of patients, but the natural 
fitness, I suppose, was too strong for him. He 
just took naturally to nursing as some men take to 
drink.” 

Probably there is no thought in a man’s life 
which he will not tell to another man at the right 
conjunction. Dr. Caldwell, when he had found 
another cigar and lighted it, returned to the thought 
which hung in the air, and said, with what definite- 
ness the theme allowed, that it grew upon him in 
the intimacies of his country practice, there was, 
under all the monstrous mistakes and vagaries of 
medical practice, a theory of healing too tenuous 
to be grasped, and a gift of it, fugitive, but not less 
sure than the reagencies of drugs; and so returning 
by citations to the case of Edward Jasper. 

“It is a pity, when you come to think of it. He 
can diagnose better with the ends of his fingers than 
Lawrence with all his five senses; but I doubt he 
will be anything more than Jap, the Doctor’s as- 
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sistant, and a queer stick at that. Momson, I 
know, thought that his balance would return once 
his health was re-established; that is why he sent 
him to California; for there was danger of melan- 
choly madness at first, but he is well past all that. 
It is the dread of death mostly that unstrings him. 
Sometimes I have thought — I have lacked the heart 
to put it to the proof — but I have thought if he 
could be brought face to face with it, under the stress 
of some other emotion strong enough to override 
his obsession, he might pull out of it yet. How- 
ever, I am glad to have had this opportunity to tell 
you how much we appreciate the good-nature with 
which you put up with his cranks and quirks. 
Mrs. Caldwell takes it very much to heart, his de- 
votion to me in this sickness, and we wouldn’t like 
to have him snubbed.” 

“ Indeed,” said Rhewold, “I should hope myself 
beyond that in any case; but now that I have heard 
his story, I shall try to have him not take my being 
here so hard.” And being as good as his word, 
he laid himself open to Jap’s regard with so much 
heartiness that to offset it the Doctor’s assistant 
became absolutely waspish. 

“ I suppose it is simply a case of I do not like you, 
Dr. Fell,” Rhewold said to the Doctor’s daughter, 
as they walked out together after a shut-in day. 

“Well, I shouldn’t mind it,” said William. 
“You can’t put any more into a pint cup when it 
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is full. Jap has his limitations. He adores my 
father, and you would be astonished to see how 
good he is to me.” 

“I should be astonished if anybody should want 
to be anything less than good to you,” answered 
the young doctor, with so much earnestness that 
William laughed. I have already said that the 
Doctor’s daughter was very pretty when she 
laughed; all sorts of delicious little kissey places 
came out around her mouth and distracting little 
sparkles in her eyes. They being at the end of 
their walk, as the young doctor swung towards her 
at the turn it happened that he found this out for 
himself, with so much pleasure in the discovery 
that he spent the rest of the walk in making her 
smile as often as possible. 


CHAPTER XI 


A T the end of the spring semester Antrim Stairs 
> was made head of his department, so he had 
married Julia Maybury and gone down the coast 
on his honeymoon to Monterey, Santa Barbara, 
and Los Angeles — splendid names to string on the 
thread of a wedding journey, tender and glowing 
with the color of romance. Among those of the 
college set who had really cared for him, estimating 
him at the possibilities of what he might become, 
the fact of his marriage occasioned a distinct sense 
of loss. 

“It is not,” said Grenning, who had gone up to 
San Francisco in the character of best man, “as if 
Julia were not a nice sort of girl, but she isn’t the 
sort who ought to marry into a college faculty. 
She is only taking account of Stairs as a man, and 
if he is going to amount to anything he has got to 
be a biologist most of the time.” 

But the Lindleys and their circle had very little 
thought to spare outside of their own interests, ex- 
cept what went to sustaining William and the family 
at Rosebank in the long turn of the Doctor’s illness. 
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The confinement, the cessation of his lifelong ac- 
tivities, told on his shaken frame; the ebb of his vi- 
tality in the summer’s heat brought out unguessed 
acerbities of temper and whims as thick as lim- 
pets at low tide. William had enough to do to keep 
him amused, the more so as Jap showed himself 
unequal to that business. It became evident that 
the Doctor’s accident had worked a great change 
in the Doctor’s assistant. He sat more by himself, 
and watched the other more intently, smiled awry 
as he watched, and walked out often when he was 
most wanted. Dr. Rhewold was always picking him 
up at cross-roads, and William, if she drove to Santa 
Lucia, would run into him unaccountably in the 
shops, or if she had walked in to see Serena would 
be sure to be overtaken by him, walking home. 

“I positively never knew anybody with such a 
faculty for pervading the surroundings,” she com- 
plained to Serena. What William did not admit 
to herself was that Jap’s presence never presented 
itself so much an intrusion as on those occasions 
when she and Dr. Rhewold had something to say 
to each other. They had a great deal to say, it ap- 
peared, and had somehow fallen into a way of 
being able to say it much better when they were 
quite alone. 

Now and then, in the preoccupation of her father’s 
illness, William was half aware that the new ob- 
trusiveness of the silent and self-effacing man nurse 
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was the issue of some indefinable change in the 
man himself, and wondered to find herself put out 
of countenance by it. Once when she had sat 
with Mrs. Lindley on into the ebb of the vivid 
afternoon, and found herself hurrying home through 
the warm twilight on the Penitentia road, to her 
sharp annoyance Jap rose up from under the 
shaggy eucalyptus and swung into a walk beside 
her. She knew that Dr. Rhewold was to have 
driven out that afternoon, and wondered that her 
father should have been left alone. They walked 
on, saying nothing, she swallowing back her vexa- 
tion with studious kindness, too tired for casual 
talk, and habituated to his taciturnity. But there 
had come a change even in the character of Jap’s 
silences. His want of speech, that had appeared 
mere vacuity, began to assume the oppressiveness 
of a preoccupation, shouldering rudely against 
William’s musing thought in the warm earth- 
scented dusk. She caught herself looking at him, 
half wondering to see that the definiteness which 
seemed to grow upon the inner man, and emerge 
from him, wrought so little change in the effective- 
ness of his exterior. He was still lean and loosely 
built, and had a slack, uninterested face, yet as he 
walked he began to exhibit a kind of meaningful 
energy as of another man walking inside him, and 
the other man in a great passion and talking to 
himself. Certain heavings of the chest, shudder- 
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ings, clinching of the hands, quick breathings 
went on in him without so much as altering the 
expression of his face or letting a word out of him; 
it wrought upon William like the suspicion of a 
devilish contrivance in the guise of some household 
utility. They walked on, she trying in sheer ner- 
vousness for a note of naturalness, suddenly inex- 
pressibly relieved at the rattle of a buggy on the 
road behind her. Without so much as turning 
her head, she knew it for Dr. Rhewold driving 
with her father’s team. 

“Will you ride?” he asked, drawing up beside 
her. “I found I must drive through town for a 
prescription, and hoped to overtake you.” Jap 
held her skirts as the doctor cramped the wheels. 

“See you later, Mr. Jasper!” called the doctor, 
cheerfully. And then to William: “Why, you are 
trembling! The walk has been too much for you.” 
He drew up the dust-robe carefully over her soft 
ruffles, for all the roads were thick with the pow- 
dered earth that clouded up about the wheels. He 
spent such care upon it, coming across one of 
William’s small bare hands which must be stopped 
of its trembling, taking such a long time to it 
that he forgot to inquire, and William to tell him, 
what had occasioned it. The young doctor smiled 
down at William, and William smiled back, more 
directly perhaps because the deepening twilight 
screened them from each other, so directly that his 
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gaze caught the sparkle of hers, and hung there for 
an instant that gave him the greatest possible satis- 
faction to recall, which was singular, as the chief 
end of his dwelling upon it was to create a desire 
for a repetition of the experience. 

It was no longer than two days, or perhaps three, 
after that the Doctor’s daughter went into the room 
at the head of the stair which was called William’s 
Heart, and had lately served as a laboratory, and 
had Jap carry down all the signs of that occupancy. 
The little square closet had gotten quite a scientific 
air that winter, when Julia Maybury had been 
coming out to see William, and William’s studies 
had been as good an excuse as any other for 
Dr. Stairs’s coming out to see Julia, and Jim Hal- 
ford had come without any excuse at all. William 
thought a great deal about Julia as she put away 
her father’s microscope, remembering how the girl 
had bent above it, her dark hair sometimes quite 
touching Dr. Stairs’s cheek as he guided her hand 
upon the slides. She wondered if it could be pos- 
sible that two people could be unhappy together, 
though they loved each other. Then she thought 
of poor Jim Halford, and the green scum dried on 
the wide-mouthed bottles and the dust over every- 
thing gave her quite a sentimental feeling. She 
recalled what Agnes Sterling had told her of how 
Jim had looked at the wedding, and how, as soon 
as Julia had gone away, he had returned to his 
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room in his father’s house, and there the wedding 
guests, departing late, had seen his shadow passing 
on the blind, going to and fro steadily with its head 
upon its breast, passing and repassing on the block 
of misty light on into the night, and the brides- 
maids had shut up the windows so that Mrs. May- 
bury would not see. She wondered if another man — 
say such a man as Dr. Rhewold — should love any- 
body in that devoted, despairing way, what he 
would do about it. 

When the room was all cleaned and whitened, 
scoured and shining, William went about to furnish 
it with white curtains and a white drawn-work 
cover for the table, and stood for a while pondering 
on its immaculateness. She went slowly and 
brought a tall vase, and tall white lilies from the 
garden, and, when she had set them on the table 
in the middle of the room, said to herself that she 
could not imagine why she had done such a thing, 
and softly shut the door. 

All during the summer, as Serena was less able 
to take exercise, Evan was in the habit of driving 
her about the country whenever he had errands 
there; and when the properties under his manage- 
ment lay out in the farming district beyond Rose- 
bank, they would return by the Caldwells’ place 
to inquire how the old Doctor did, and, if the hour 
were suitable, to have a meal there. It was on the 
last of these drives that Serena was able to take 
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that the young couple made a discovery most in- 
teresting, and missed making another one nearly 
as obvious. The day was warm and fine, but 
with a tane in it which foreran the autumn weather. 
The air was full of the pleasant curative smell of 
the tarweed; the far blueness of the hills melted 
insensibly into aerial softness; overhead the clear 
heavens opened upon the door of space. 

Lindley’s business over, they turned into the lane 
that emerged on the country road a mile or two 
below Rosebank. A close thicket of willows and 
Toyon grew by the fence, screening the turn. Here 
the horse shied at the rustling of the bushes, and 
was drawn to a full stop as the figure of a man rose 
up from the roadside, with so much an air of pre- 
meditated mischief that it was a moment before 
the manner fell off as a disguise assumed, and 
showed them Jap, the Doctor’s man. He had been 
sitting hidden by the bushes, and had a thick stem 
of holly which he had whittled to the semblance of 
a club; the litter of his occupation lay on the grass 
around him. 

“I say, Jap, but you gave me a start!” called 
Lindley. “I thought it was a hold-up.” 

jap closed the knife and thrust it in his pocket, 
letting the stick trail from his hand as he came out 
into the road. 

“Tm sorry I frightened you, Mr. Lindley. I 
came out for a walk, and was waiting to ride 
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back with Dr. Rhewold. I thought it was his 
buggy.” 

“Get in behind if you like/’ said Lindley; “we 
stop at the house.” 

But the Doctor’s assistant answered only that 
he would wait; and as they drove off, looking back 
from the buggy, they observed him sitting on a 
fallen tree by the roadside prodding in the earth 
with his stick, like a man arrested in important 
business and impatient of delay. 

Serena spoke of it to William afterwards as they 
went up-stairs to lay aside her wraps. 

“Yes, I know,” said William; “it’s always like 
that now. Whenever dad can spare him, and some- 
times when he cannot very well, always going out 
across lots to ride home with Dr. Rhewold, or 
sitting up nights to open the gate for him, or riding 
a bit of the way when he goes out, and always with 
that curious, tumultuous kind of silence on him 
that makes you want to ask if he didn’t just make 
a remark, though you know perfectly well he hasn’t. 
And yet to see them about the house you would 
think Jap couldn’t bear the doctor, the way he 
catches him up about the patients and prescrip- 
tions. Jap knows a lot of medicine; you know, 
he was a student himself once. Dad says perhaps 
that is the reason he takes so much interest in Dr. 
Rhewold, the doctor is so much like what he was 
before his trouble — only not so young, of course.” 
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“What was his trouble? I never heard.” 

“Oh, some kind of shock and brain-fever. I 
am not sure I ever heard myself exactly. Some- 
how I never minded his queerness until lately. 
But it is good to see how considerate Dr. Rhewold 
is of him; it is no wonder Jap has taken a fancy 
to him, though he can’t seem to find any way of 
expressing it but by finding fault and being always 
in his company.” 

“ And you, William, how do you like Dr. Rhewold ?” 

“Oh,” said William, “I should like anybody who 
was good to dad. Hadn’t you better lie down, 
Serena, until dinner is ready ?” 

“Evan,” said Mrs. Lindley, in their own room 
that night, “you know the little room that the 
Doctor calls William’s Heart, and was a laboratory 
the last time we saw it. Well, William hasn’t asked 
me into it for a long time, so this afternoon, when 
I was up in her bedroom, I — peeped. I can al- 
ways tell what William is most interested in by 
looking into the little room — and she has always 
asked me before — but, what do you think, Evan, 
it was all set out in white like a chapel, with white 
lilies, and her Thomas a Kempis and the Saint Ce- 
cilia I gave her Christmas. Is William going to 
turn religious, do you suppose ?” 

“Well,” said Lindley, “she is up to most any- 
thing.” Then, with sudden illumination, “Unless 
she is in love.” 
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“Oh, Evan, do you suppose it is that? Why, 
yes, of course; . . . that’s the way she would feel 
about it; ... a nice girl always feels like that. Yes, 
of course, Evan.” Serena went up and laid her 
hands upon his shoulders. “I do believe that’s it. 
But to think you found it out before I did! And 
you know about Dr. Stairs, too — about the pos- 
sibility of his making a mistaken marriage, I mean. 
Everybody says he has done that. There are lots 
of things you don’t know, Evan, about books and 
. . . art . . . and all that; but you know folks. And, 
William, . . . it’s the young doctor, I suppose; . . . 
but I don’t see how you found it out.” 

All that winter Santa Lucia was gloomed with 
rains that came early and held on wet and cold. 
Not a day from the first of December until February 
but had some cloud in it, sagging along the lower 
line of snows, by day streaming out high and 
tenuous, falling by night and caught in the leafless 
tops of trees, tugging and sodden till the morning 
wind could bear it up; and between such days 
long intervals of steady rain. 

At Rosebank everybody complained of the cold 
and the wet except William and the young doctor, 
and that was not wholly because William so sel- 
dom complained of anything. In the mist and the 
damp her cheeks were rosy warm, and her eyes 
shone from a spirit warmed from within. You 
found the counterpart of that quiet shining in the 
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eyes of the young doctor if you came upon him 
unexpectedly, driving tediously in the rain, wrap- 
ped in his mackintosh and seeming not to mind it. 
But in the house he went soberly, played dominoes 
with the old Doctor, read to him, made good his 
pretence of not regarding Jap’s ungraciousness, and 
was neither too much nor too little about. 

By the end of February the sacred lilies had 
shrivelled on their stalks; and when the discarded 
bulbs had lain three days in the corner of the ve- 
randa, Mrs. Caldwell, unable to bear the offence 
to tidiness, pattered out to plant them by the gar- 
den walk. In the middle of the morning Mrs. 
Caldwell had slipped out cautiously while the trees 
were still adrip, but in a moment William and Jap 
were down upon her, with Sing clucking and 
chuckling. But when Jap had persuaded Mrs. 
Caldwell out of the damp, and gone to put away 
the spade, the little Celestial’s laugh died wheezily 
in his throat. He sidled towards William, where 
she bent above the beds searching for tulip crowns. 

“Billee,” he said, “what you think about Jlap ?” 

“Think how, Sing?” 

“He no more allee same, he difflint.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” It struck William all at 
once that for Sing to have noticed it, the change in 
Jap must be greater than she thought. 

“Missee Billee ” — he edged nearer, with a certain 
shuffling air of secrecy, but with a grin still widen- 
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ing above his shagged old teeth — “Missee Billee, 
I think Jlap no likee young dlocka.” 

“Dr. Rhewold ? Oh, Sing, Jap is very fond of 
my father; he does not like to see anybody in his 
place. Dr. Rhewold understands/'' 

The little Chinaman continued to look at her, his 
head on one side with insinuating; intention. 

“I think he no likee young dlocka hard .” Then, 
getting no answer: “I think maybe so he kill 
him.” 

“Nonsense, Sing, Jap wouldn’t hurt a fly. Go 
and scrub your kitchen, or I shall think you have 
been hitting the pipe again.” But the word stuck 
in her mind, and chimed with the recollection of 
that intensity of palpitant brooding thought that 
had frightened her walking home from town. 

“Sing,” she questioned, suddenly, “what makes 
you think Jap dislikes Dr. George ?” The China- 
man’s narrow eyes inquired of her furtively before 
he answered: 

“All night he no sleep; he walk, walk, sometime 
he talk, sometime he talk about dlocka.” Ah Sing; 
edged nearer with mysterious caution. “ Jlap he 
ketchum big stick; all night he dig in the ground. 
I think so he want to kill. You come see.” 

Sing and the Doctor’s assistant had rooms in a 
small building in the rear, Sing’s opening towards 
the kitchen, and Jap’s towards the garden. Each 
had a little stoop by the doorway, where the occu- 
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pant might take the air. By Jap’s door there was 
a white rose that William had planted years before, 
beginning to understand childishly tnat he was in 
need of kindness. Now, as Sing led the way 
around the out - dwelling, she observ d a deep, 
smooth hole under the rose-bush, large enough to 
have buried a cat in, gouged by some blunt instru- 
ment. The door was open, and by the bed leaned 
a heavy stick of holly peeled and trimmed. One 
end of it was soiled with earth, and the other shiny 
as with much handling. 

“ Allee night,” said Sing, “he sit by the door, dig, 
dig. What you tldink ?” Hastily William reviewed 
in her mind as much as she knew of Jap s history, 
which was as little as was known to everybody, 
and amounted to the conclusion that he was a lit- 
tle “cracked.” It passed through her mind on the 
instant that “queer” people sometimes went in- 
sane in a flash— but Jap, good old Jap! 

“I think it is a foolish notion,” she said, and 
my father must not be troubled about it. Also 
she resolved in her mind to ask the doctor if he 
thought Sing could be using opium again. 

“ Good old Jap,” she thought again that evening, 
when, coming down for a glass of water, after having 
said good-night, she saw through the crack of her 
father’s door Jap stooping in patient, impersonal 
devotion over the old Doctor, bent on the relief of 
his pains. 
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Seeing the candle passing in the hall, Dr. Rhe- 
wold, who had just come in through the office 
door, called out that he had a packet for her. 

“Mrs. McKelvey said you would understand,” 
he said, holding it up across the banister, touching 
her hand for good-night as she leaned to him a 
moment. 

“Only patterns,” smiled William, passing on 
with the candle to leave the wide hall in darkness, 
except for the fan of light that rayed out from the 
crack of her father’s door and fell directly upon 
the spot where she had stood smiling down on the 
young doctor smiling up at her. Directly oppo- 
site Jap bent on above the bed until the patient 
sank heavily asleep, and, passing to his own room, 
observed that a steady rain began to fall. 


CHAPTER XII 


T HE rain fell for three days without inter- 
mission, and at the end of that time Dr. 
Rhewold could no longer delay driving out to a 
patient far up on the Toyon grade, though the 
roads were heavy, and streaked, steel-gray sheets 
of rain cut off all view a team’s-length on either 
side. He was expected back that day, though at 
Rosebank no surprise was felt when the dark 
closed in without him. The household turned in 
early to bed, their spirits sodden. William, in her 
room, tried to read, grew restless, and ended with 
standing a long time, forehead pressed to the win- 
dow-pane, fixed upon the reflection of her bedroom 
lffht and the vision it evoked. She told herself 
that since her father’s accident she was nervous 
about the Toyon road. 

There were windows on three sides of William’s 
room — looking south towards Toyon, looking east 
across the driveway to the orchards beyond, look- 
ing back above the garden towards the barn. 
Going at last, after an hour of fruitless staring, to 
draw the blinds of these, she was startled to observe 
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a light moving low and swingingly between the 
house and the barn. It passed so quickly that she 
thought it at first a phantom of reflection, and drew 
down the blind behind her to cut off her own light, 
pressing against the window to make sure. Now 
she saw the bulk of darkness painted with thin 
streaks of light that glimmered and shifted to right 
and left of where the stalls should be. She raised 
the window noiselessly, and heard the clink of the 
harness, muffled and cautious. Dr. Rhewold, she 
knew, had not driven in, nor had any call come 
from the neighborhood, yet plainly some one moved 
with a lantern in the harness-room. The light 
shifted and broke out again, outlining the wide 
leaves of the barn-door; the snuffle and snort of 
the horses broke distinctly through the drum of 
the rain. 

The window opening towards the barn overlooked 
the back veranda, at the far end of which a vine 
ran from a stout trellis to a screen of lilacs fencing 
the hitching space in front of the barn, continuing 
down the driveway to the gate. If one kept along 
the hedge it was possible to escape observation 
from the house or barn, according as one went one 
side or another of the lilacs. William had dis- 
covered this as long ago as an innate boyishness of 
behavior had made such escapes from the house 
desirable. The wildness of the night, and under 
it some prick of apprehension, like the sharp drip 
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of the eaves under the windy gusts of rain, tempted 
her to try the old adventure. Once the light was 
out in her room, and the window opened to the 
night and the storm, her spirit streamed up to 
meet it. Wrapped in her waterproof, she slipped 
softly down the stair and into the veranda, feeling 
for the wet trellis in the dark. Jap, she was sure, 
was hitching the ranch team, and she would see 
what it was all about. 

By the little light of his lantern, which he showed 
sparingly, the Doctor’s assistant drew out the team 
and harnessed it to a light buckboard with a cov- 
ered top. His hand on bit and snaffle was steady, 
his voice when he spoke to the horses quick and 
controlled, all his motions homely and accus- 
tomed; but to William, watching through the screen 
of lilacs, full of piercing strangeness, wild and bris- 
tling with evil intent. It was not in the wind that 
drove and lapsed sullenly, nor in the rain pouring 
furiously or withholden by it, nor in the hour, nor 
the futile ghostly glimmer of the light — rather in 
the fearful preoccupation ot the man, who made 
the humor of the night of no account. He neither 
shook in the wind, nor turned his face in the rain, 
nor bowed before it, moving steadily to his work. 
William found herself caught up somehow in the 
man’s secret determination, the urgency of haste, 
the large disregard of the night and the weather. 
When he moved, drawing the team cautiously down 
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the driveway, she moved with him behind the leaf- 
less lilacs shaken by the wind; when he led them 
through the wide gate, she slipped behind the bole 
of the blue-gum that hung above it; when he swung 
himself to the seat, she sprang on the low body of 
the buckboard, and drew up against the canvas 
cover that went over the seat only. The great blast 
of the wind in the wagging Eucalyptus covered the 
sound she made. 

All this without consideration, naturally as she 
had stolen a ride before time, childishly, and with 
a sharp choke of laughter, as if she should presently 
reach around the canvas curtain and say “ Boo /” 
to Jap driving mindlessly in the rain. And then a 
sudden checking of the pulse, a chill sinking of the 
heart, as by the steady roar of the creek beside 
them in the blackness she knew that he followed the 
Toyon road. She was not afraid; that was old Jap 
on the seat— Jap the butt, the factotum, the tame 
cat. She was not afraid, she was not even cold; her 
waterproof was heavy, and the wind and the rain, 
roaring down from the mountain, went by so fast 
they missed her, crouched behind the seat. No, 
she was not afraid; presently she would put out a 
hand to old Jap and ask him what he meant by it. 
Then some emanation reached her from the man’s 
brooding thought, some portent, sharp and dis- 
quieting. Reason and apprehension leaped broken- 
ly in her mind, jarred by the leap of the buckboard 
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flying on the heels of the team. Out there on 
the Toyon road before them was the young doc- 
tor swinging towards home. And Jap hated the 
young doctor. She saw him bend, as she had an 
hour since, in womanish care above her father’s 
bed — and against that the figure of him as Sing 
had evoked it, sitting in the dark in the doorway 
digging a hole in the earth with his club. i think 
maybe so he kill him,” the cook had said— pawing 
in the earth as beasts do when the lust of fighting 
is on them. “Maybe so he kill him” — but why ?— 
why ? She missed the clew, and returned upon her 
track. Good old Jap, to whom the dread of death 
was an obsession — but Sing had been so sure; 
and why should they not understand each other, 
the Chinaman and the half-witted ? — no doubt they 
came nearer together. And this was the Toyon 
road. 

The rain by this time had a way of leaving off 
suddenly, and the wind and the creek filled up the 
interval of sound; then the rain began and the wind 
quieted, the creek droned steadily below the rain. 
Jap drove too rapidly for the road and the night. 
Now the horses began to fag, and then to strain 
as they struck rising ground. The moment she 
was aware of the change of the grade an intimation 
of Jap’s purpose ran with a chill to William’s heart 
and settled there. 

The Toyon road ran up the canon of the creek, 
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and by a sag in the lift of the range into a closed 
valley beyond. Where the hills began the creek 
took the whole floor of the canon, forcing the road 
up and about the steep bosses of its sloping sides. 
Beyond the little lap of pleasantness where it opened 
on the valley, Toyon was a lean canon, gaunt bones 
of the mountains starting through skimp chaparral, 
cliff's falling almost sheer to the bed of the creek. 
It was at best a difficult piece of road, narrow, slip- 
pery with clay, affording passing only in the small 
inlets of cross canons. Great teams freighting 
from the closed high valleys had bells upon them 
that rang far and echoingly in the straightened rift, 
but lighter vehicles took their chances, hallooing 
as they came blindly around the sweeps of hills 
to warn of their approach. Neglecting such pre- 
caution, they had a choice of backing away to the 
nearest inturn or going over the grade. Over that 
broken steep teams and drivers had gone such 
nights as this. 

Beginning to chill severely at the greater eleva- 
tion, and to sicken with apprehension, William still 
crouched at the back of the buck-board, and saw 
the moment when she should properly declare her- 
self to Jap receding steadily as they climbed. 
Supposing his purpose natural and innocent, how 
should she account for herself, and if sinister, how 
help ? More than all, if Jap’s strange ride had to 
do with Dr. Rhewold, what interpretation must her 
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presence bear to him ? And that it had to do with 
him became clearer. Midway the canon turned 
sharply to the right; when they had come a team’s 
length from the curve, where the grade was stillest 
and the fall of the slope below them steepest, Jap 
swung the pair across the road, halting them at 
such an angle as left neither horse nor foot passage 
between the tad of the buck-board and the falling 
wall. The noses of the team touched the crumbling 
clay of the cut on the inner side. The Doctor’s 
assistant must have known at what hour Rhewold 
would take the road, and planned to meet him 
here. 

The hanging wall of the cut leaned a little above 
them, and shut off the fury of the storm where it 
blundered and broke among the peaks. 1 he boom 
of it along the top of the canon, the crash of un- 
bridled waters far below them, the loud rain, seem- 
ed to fall off sensibly before the terrible quietness 
of Jap, who sat in the midst of it, and held the team 
so stilly, so much in the attentive patience of the man 
nurse, that William, reassured for the moment, 
waited but to steady her hand before she reached 
out to command him, when faint and strange, as 
issuing from far behind the hill, came the young 
doctor’s hail. Once, twice it came brokenly on the 
wind, and the third time nearer, followed by the 
rattle of his buggy deflected oddly from the oppos- 
ing hill. All this time Jap had not said a word. 
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Then the gleam of the doctor’s lantern, cutting the 
mist of the rain like a thin sword, flashed forward 
over the gulf to point his doom, and drew such a 
sudden scream from William as though it had 
entered at her breast. By its light the two men 
saw her at the same moment out upon the road, 
throwing up her arms in the faces of the checked 
team that drew perilously back upon their haunches. 
The young doctor flung himself forward on the 
reins, his voice level and urgent, as they slipped 
and snorted in the wet clay of the grade, and two 
wheels swung out and poised an instant above the 
rift and the ravening water. If it had been Jap’s 
purpose to send him there with the buggy crashing 
above him, he was very near to accomplishing it; 
but the horses, recognizing their stable - mates, 
grew tractable, and stood presently in check, with 
Willia m’s hand upon the bit. 

“Hey there, confound you! What’s the matter 
with you ?” cried the young doctor, getting down 
at last to turn his lantern towards the invisible 
blockade. “William!” he cried, aghast. And then: 

William! William!” shaken with amazement and 
sudden fear. William instinctively put up her 
hand to him, and he covered it with his, holding it 
against his breast, all his young manhood quick in 
him at the miracle of her presence. And still Jap 
had not spoken nor stirred. Now it seemed his 
silence grew and increased upon him until it 
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laid the noises of the night. It proceeded from 
him until the wind sagged before it and parted 
down the canon like a riven tent; before it the rain 
receded pattering up the trails. It came from the 
man, seemed to swell in him so that he was large 
with it as he got slowly down to face the young- 
doctor holding up the lantern between them. 

“Jap!” cried Rhewold, halting uncertainly on 
the inflection, “ is anything — But he knew without 
finishing that there was nothing the matter except 
as concerned them man to man. He took it quietly, 
turning to set the lantern on a jut of the nearing 
wall behind, and so to put Jap between him and 
the edge of the grade. The glass was dimmed by 
rain^ the light shone feebly on the foreheads of the 
opposing teams, raying out to define the shadow of 
Jap thrown large against the blackness breaking 
off in mid-space above the deep well of the canon. 

“Dr. Rhewold,” said the man nurse — “Dr. Rhe- 
wold,” and he spat suddenly, as it were upon the 
title, “you have come to take a place which, if I 
had not lacked a small matter of a slip of paper 
with some names upon it, I should have taken and 
kept with at least as much sureness as you have 
held it.” 

“Right you are, Mr. Jasper,” said the young 
doctor. There was so much of intensity in the 
man’s preoccupation with his thought and his pur- 
pose to deliver it here and now, so much of wariness 
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in the doctoi’s attention to it, as seemed to William 
to put her miles out of their consideration. She 
stood and shivered by the dripping bridles, not sure 
if Jap was rightly aware of her presence or if Rhe- 
wold had not forgotten her. 

“I should have taken and kept it,” went on 
Jap, “with at least as much credit. At least as 
much. You fumbled that last case of pneumonia, 
Dr. Rhewold, and you have not gripped the minds 
of our people here or you would not drug them 
so much.” It was Jap’s voice: the flaccid, unin- 
flected voice of the man nurse, but with a spark in 
it, a nuance, a vitality. He came a step nearer, shak- 
ing his head with the manner of tossing back his hair, 
forgetting his hat, and scattering rain from the brim. 

“Nor need you look at me with professional at- 
tention, Dr. Rhewold.” Every repetition of the 
name was the setting of his heel upon it. “I am 
not mad. Though I have been thought — though 
I have been a fool, I am not mad.” He stopped 
here, regarding the young doctor, who gave him his 
gaze back again with so steady a determination 
not to be angered by him that the fury of the other 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

“Though I have been a fool,” said jasper, “for 
not providing myself with that slip of paper which 
should make us professionally equal, you prove a 
fool yourself when you neglect to take account of 
me as a man.” 
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“ Since when,” said the young doctor, have 
I not done so, Mr. Jasper?” 

“ Since the first hour you came under our roof, 
Dr. Rhewold.” Here he ground the name to powder 
and cast it from his hand. “I say our roof, for 
since I came to live under it I have been as devoted 
to its interests, as much a sharer of its anxieties, as if 
I had been born there — so much a part of its labors 
that I do not think any will deny me the word.” 

“Nor do I deny you.” Rhewold’s voice was 
steady and courteous. 

“ By what mark, then,” said the man nurse, “ do 
you judge I have not the sensibilities and the pas- 
sions of a man not to feel the sting of your con- 
descension to the poor-witted Doctor’s help, nor your 
studied tolerance of the antiquated country prac- 
titioner ? By what right do you overlook in me a 
rudeness which you would have proved on the 
person of another ? But it is not, he went on, in 
the manner of a man so bent upon speaking him- 
self out that he loses the sense of his audience— 
“it is not for the slighting of my hate that I have 
called you to account, but for the slighting of my 
love.” With that the rain began again, as if it 
halted upon a purpose too long delayed; as if it 
drummed that purpose to the fore, Jap s words 
came fast and pelting. “Had you shown, he said, 
“ any sense of the fact that what has grown dear to 
you in a few months might have grown inexpressibly 
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dear to me in all these years; had you shown in 
the course to which I have seen you set yourself, a 
perception that there might be any obstacle to your 
desire that lay outside yourself, if you had striven 
to lessen me with her, had resented my discrediting 
of your skill, had you considered me at all, you 
should not stand here to-night to answer to me. 
For though I had seen her take from you kindness 
it was my right to pay, though I had seen her turn 
to you with the life-long turning that was mine, 
though I had seen her love you — ” 

“Stop!” said the young doctor, white and shak- 
ing, “you go too far!” 

“Ah, far!” cried the other. “It is far indeed 
when the mere hint of danger moving towards you 
in the night calls her out of sleep and safety to be 
your guard.” This was the first hint they had of 
his realizing her bodily presence, and he spoke now 
with that touch of wildness for which the doctor 
waited. “Ay, too far— too far,” he said, “but 
no farther. Dr. Rhewoid, there is the road by 
which you came into our lives; take it now and 
go out of them, and you go unhurt. Refuse it, and 
worse will come to you. Do you take the road ?” 

Rhewoid looked at William where she stood 
leaning against the horses in the rain, and saw her 
hand tremble. Something passed in his face like 
a flash and streamed out in his voice. 

“By God, no!” he said. 
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The horses reared and snorted at the shock of 
the encounter as the two men closed and panted 
in the dim arc of the lantern, as they slipped and 
floundered in the rain-wet clay. The lean arms of 
Jap bound like wire, the lift of his back was tre- 
mendous; they did what the mind purposed. Rhe- 
wold cried out to William, warningly, “ Stand back, 
stand back!” and the next instant found himself 
hanging over the face of the cliff with the creek 
roaring up at him with a devouring sound. He 
was over the cliff, but with his arms still tight about 
the body of the man nurse and his knees digging 
into the crumbling rock. He was quite clear in 
his head and little breathed; he felt with his feet 
for a ledge and found it. Jap’s arms were locked 
under his; the Doctor’s assistant had slipped in 
the clay and lay prone along the road. At any 
shifting of their positions the two must go over into 
the gulf together. Jap bent his face to the other, 
shaking him to and fro in his arms to break his 
hold. 

“Will you go! ... go! ... go! . . .” he panted. 

Rhewold dug his toes into the cliff and tightened 
his arms across the other’s back. 

“William,” he cried to her, his voice ashake, 
“will you marry me?” 

“Yes!” she cried to him, and “yes!” again as the 
wind took her answer and whipped it about in the 
rain. 
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“Now,” said the young doctor, setting his knees 
afresh, “do another murder and be hanged for it.” 

For the moment it seemed that Rhewold would 
have slipped and plunged downward in the sud- 
den loosening of tension that followed on the word. 
The arms slacked and fell away from him, the 
body settled, seemed to give towards the canon. 
Rhewold crowded it back into the slime of the road. 
The inert frame was all the purchase he had on 
life. If he had counted on the revelation of his 
knowledge to quell the man’s fury he counted too 
far. 1 hrown back suddenly on the biting estimate 
of his earlier misadventure, his fire went out of 
him like a candle in the rain. After a stunned 
interval, as if he had forgotten what he did there 
in the mud of the roadway, Jasper made as if to 
rise. 

“For God’s sake, man, hold on!” said the young 
doctor. 

“I — I — beg your pardon, sir,” and Jap, the 
tame cat, lay down in the place where Edward K. 
Jasper had been. 

William came crawling out beside him, lying in 
the mud and inching forward towards the cliff. 

“Keep back,” the doctor begged. 

William dug her elbows in the mud, and slipped 
out along Jap’s lax body until she found the doc- 
tor’s hand. 

“I have the hitching-rope,” she said; “there is 
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a slip-noose. It is fast to the buggy.” She worked 
it down one arm to Rhewold’s shoulder. They 
lay still and breathed heavily with the strain. Then 
slowly, not a word said, Jap slipped it over the 
doctor’s head, and cautiously the other arm was 
worked through the noose. Dumb, blind in the 
rain, the three writhed and turned in the roadway, 
working back along the rope. The sound of their 
breathing was like the rustle of worms in a heap, 
the thick clay sucked and sobbed as they dug into 
it for a hold. But the doctor was his own man 
again as soon as he felt his feet under him. 

“Get in,” he said, curtly, to Jap, when he had 
caught his breath a little and taken the team in 
hand. Jap climbed fumblingly into the buck- 
board, falling back once or twice, and reaching 
blindly for a hold. 

“Now, back.” 

Inch by inch, with Rhewold at their heads, the 
team was backed away to where the inlet of the 
hill allowed the turn. 

“Home,” said the doctor, and stood to hear the 
buck-board rattle away down the grade. “Now, 
when he gets there, will he be Edward K. Jasper, or 
Jap, the Doctor’s man, I wonder ?” asked the young 
doctor, as he went up the hill where the lantern 
glimmered faintly through the rain. William had 
laid her arms upon the horse’s neck and hidden her 
face in them. 
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“William,” said the young doctor — a little hand 
came out and stole along Bettina’s neck; the doc- 
tor took it— ‘ William !” . . . Then as William her- 
self came out of the dark, he took her wholly in his 
arms and kissed her in the rain. 


CHAPTER XIII 


T HE night the long rain broke, the old Doctor’s 
bones kept him awake too much; the hurry of 
the storm, flying high and wide over Santa Lucia, 
troubled what sleep he had. The tread of it was 
as the passing of all the feet that had ever come 
into his life, urgent feet of men that thudded at the 
doors, pounding of hoofs that called him in the 
night, steady plodding of country funerals, light 
feet of his household — those, too, how fast they 
went! fumbling, luring steps, faint and receding; 
noise of wheels and harness, fingerings of the lock, 
loitering feet on the stairs, William’s feet going by 
— going by — with a sense of pain and loss mixed 
with the ache of his bones that deterred him — 
careless feet — young feet — the sound of them and 
the loss of them running on into his waking hours 
when the sun rose clearly on a wet, shining world. 
And for the first time since his illness Jap was not 
at hand to attend him. 

It was agreed between William and the young 
doctor that nothing was to be said to her father for 
a day or two — not until the shock of danger incurred 
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should be swallowed up in security. In the mean 
time Dr. Rhewold was to keep professional watch 
of Jap for recurrent symptoms of violence, and to 
speak, of course, if any appeared. But it would 
have been as easy for William to keep back the 
opening day as to have withheld her heart from 
her father. It broke from her rosily and with 
laughter, happily and with tears, as soon as she 
had sight of his white head where it leaned against 
the cushions of his chair. He had turned away 
from the door as she came in, looking towards 
Rhewold to answer some professional inquiry; but 
when the kind old face was bent upon her, pale 
from his night’s unease, and with a swift strange- 
ness answering through the close-knit sympathies 
to the change in her, William ran to him, kneeling by 
his chair, laying her cheek upon his breast, drawing 
up his fine old hands to fold about her face. 

“Oh, dad! Oh, my dear, dear dad!” she said, 
sobbing there; “never to leave you, never to lack 
your knee and your arms around me. Though I 
am so happy, dad, happier than I deserve to be, 
say I am not to leave you, dear dad — never to 
leave you, whatever happens.” 

“What has happened, William ?” asked the old 
Doctor, a little startled, a little sternly, lifting her 
in his arms and holding her off that he might see 
her face. But she could not tell him yet, between 
crying and laughing, and she could not look at 
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him, blushing so rosily, covering her face with her 
hands, saying only that she was very happy, that 
he was her dear, dear dad, and that she would 
never leave him. Then the young doctor very 
quietly took her wrists, and, gently forcing down her 
hands, leaning over, kissed her as she lay upon her 
father’s breast. The old Doctor shook at that, sat 
up, holding her close, rocking her in his bosom. 

“Rhewold ? Rhewold!” Question and reproach. 

“Yes,” said the young doctor, youth springing 
in him to meet it — -“yes.” 

“William ?” whispered her father, question and 
infinite tenderness. 

“Yes,” whispered William back — “yes, dearest 
dad.” 

“I know,” Rhewold admitted, “I should have 
waited — should have spoken first to you, perhaps; 
I meant to do so. But when you have heard how 
it came about you will not blame us.” 

“No, dad, indeed you will not blame us,” urged 
William, with tears. But he would not hear them, 
put by the young man with a gesture, and bent 
above his daughter with crooning noises as she 
had been a child, his lips roving tenderly on her 
face, her hands, her hair. Quieted at last, he raised 
her from her knees. 

“Go to your mother, child,” he said. And then, 
curtly, to the young doctor, “Now tell me.” 

“First,” said Rhewold, “you must have some 
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brandy, and if Jasper comes to the room before I 
am done telling, you must send him away.” 

“Jap!” exclaimed the old Doctor — “Jap! Is it 
as bad as that ?” He took the brandy submissively, 
and lay back quietly among the cushions. Now 
and then the old hands twitched or clinched sharply 
upon the arms of his chair. 

“Jap!” he whispered, at last! “Jap. Eleven 
years he has gone about my house as faithful as a 
dog ... as trusted as one ... as loved . . . and 
now.” 

“Now,” said the young doctor, standing over 
him, “you are not to think about Jap any more. 
You have to think about William . . . and me.” 
He blushed. “I ought to tell you that I haven’t 
anything. It is all to make yet . . . but I hope — ” 

Dr. Caldwell put him aside; there would be time 
for that. He was feeling now that he must be an 
older man than he had thought, and he wanted 
his wife to come in and tell him that they should 
be old in company. 

It was well on in the morning before Jap came in 
and stood by the old Doctor’s chair. Dr. Rhewold 
had gone off to see the Thompson baby. It was 
not the same baby of the year before, but his 
brother, already, at the age of two months, addicted 
to the mysterious habit of straightening right out, 
sudden, which made a sufficient excuse for the 
young doctor to be driving out in the shining morn- 
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ing with William beside him. Dr. Caldwell’s door 
stood open to the sun; outside from the wet earth 
a steam rose and a smell of sap, foreboding spring. 
Jap had changed his clay-stained clothing of the 
night before for his best suit, which was black, and 
lent some dignity to his lean figure; but the mark 
of the night’s work was plain to be seen upon him. 

“Well, Jasper?” Jap winced under a name 
which was not the Doctor’s use. “Dr. Rhewold 
has told you ?” 

“He has.” The tone was level and professional. 
Jap made way against it with difficulty. “Will 
you tell me, Dr. Caldwell, how long since I came 
to you r 

“Ten — no, eleven years — eleven in August.” 
There was a pause as the Doctor’s assistant studied 
the sunlight on the wall, as if he saw the pattern of 
all the years in its flecked shadows. 

“Do you wish to ask why you came ?” asked the 
old Doctor. 

“I have recently remembered it.” Caldwell 
abated a little of the professional keenness with 
which he regarded him. The man was sane, 
breathed evenly, stood at ease, had quiet eyes. 

“You have not always had it in mind, then? 
Sit down, Jap, and tell me.” 

“Not at first, I think, but afterwards it came to 
me as something I might have heard of a man 
whom I had known. But of late I have recalled 
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it fully, all that it meant to me and what it might 
mean — to others.” The deep, thick blush that 
spread over the tan to the roots of his bleached 
hair was the evidence of what it meant to him at 
that moment. “I have supposed it was known to 
you — I should not have minded that any more 
than it should be known to God, I think — but until 
— last night — I had not thought it could be known 
elsewhere.” If there was any reproach in his 
manner the Doctor chose not to regard it. Pres- 
ently Jap himself replied to the silence. 

“However it became known, I cannot greatly 
regret it, since the certainty that it was known 
saved me from a repetition — a more dreadful repe- 
tition — of the first offence.” 

“ It has saved you ?” hinted the Doctor — “ quite ?” 

“Quite.” He raised his head; the look he gave 
was clear and serviceable for the exchange of pro- 
fessional information. He smiled. “Have no fear, 
Doctor, the lesion has passed.” Edward K. jas- 
per knew himself. Insensibly the Doctor settled 
in his chair. 

“At first,” went on Jasper, now bringing his own 
chair to sit beside him, “when I began to realize 
myself, about . . . about the time of your accident 
. . . it grew out of that, your anxiety to have me take 
your place, and my regret, my very deep regret, not 
to be able to do so, and my asking myself why it 
was I could not ... at first I thought it would be 
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impossible to take up my life at the point where it 
was broken off', because of one thing.” 

“And that was ?” The Doctor’s face was turned 
towards him now with the old kindness, the old 
understanding. 

“The dread of death . . . not my own, but an- 
other’s. It was then that I fully realized your own 
great consideration in having so long spared me 
what I was so little able to bear . . . but now . . . 
now . . The Doctor’s look and lifted hand 
would have spared him again, but Jasper shook off 
the kindness, tossing back his hair. “Now that I 
have come not only to contemplate the death of 
another, but to think of myself as having a hand 
in it, the dread is no longer a bar to me.” 

“Tell me, Jap, tell me, is the consideration of the 
death of . . . another . . . and your own part in it, gone ?” 

“Gone,” said the Doctor’s assistant, mournfully 
but earnestly — “ quite gone. Where it came from, 
by what stress and pressure it was bred in my brain, 
I do not know, but it is now quite gone. And for 
her — for whose sake . . .” tossing back his hair, as 
if some weakness were tossed off with it, going on 
with added firmness. “For her, I say, if there were 
a life to be lived in her service, I should wish to live 
it, or a man to die in it, or the service of any one she 
loved, I would be the man. And that not only shall 
no harm come to her or hers from me, but no wish 
of harm, nor dream of any, I ask you to believe.” 
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“I do believe you.” 

“ But you can understand— that— that I would 
not wish to remain at Rosebank.” 

“What, then, would you do, Jap ?” 

Jasper got up and looked about the room as if, 
already on the eve of departure, he would keep its 
bright, accustomed aspect sealed up in his mind 
forever. Then, at last: 

“When Dr. Furniss was here he saw what I was 
cut out for, and said then, and afterwards more 
particularly, that if ever I thought seriously of 
taking up surgery I was to come to him.” 

Good old Furniss,” interposed the Doctor. 

I cannot hope, went on the Doctor’s assistant, 
“to become now what I hoped to be before — before 
this accident befell me. I do not even know if I 
can be admitted to practice. I shall leave that to 
Dr. Furniss; but I know that there will be a place 
for me, and I shall be enabled to visit on others the 
kindness you have shown to me.” 

“You must not leave it all to Furniss,” Caldwell 
urged; “anything I can do — ” 

“When first I came here,” said Jap, “there was 
a question of wages, and I remember I said to you 
then that I wanted none, being satisfied to trust 
to your kindness. Since then you have two or 
three times told me that you had kept a sum for 
me each month.” 

“It’s all there in the bank, Jap,” broke in the 
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Doctor. “Mathisen has it. You’ve only to 
ask.” 

“ Thank you, then, that will be all that my plans 
require. I have nothing more to ask except that 
you will forgive me — if you can — for last night . . . 
and I should like to go now,” concluded the Doc- 
tor’s assistant — “now, if you can spare me.” 

Dr. Caldwell thought to himself he could spare 
him very ill, but he thought, too, that the man be- 
fore him could less afford the strain of remaining. 
Jasper, it appeared, had thought of everything. In 
the long night he had rummaged and burned and 
packed, putting behind him the years of his obses- 
sion. So with no more to do about it than Mrs. 
Caldwell crying into his suit-case, and Sing going 
about with a towel over his shoulder, distracted by a 
family crisis which had no connection with anything 
to eat, Jasper had put eleven years of his life be- 
hind him before the day was gone another hour. 
He went out by the Penitentia road, fetlock deep in 
mud, and the sound of it sucking at the horse’s 
feet came back to the old Doctor like the vanishing 
tread of his dreams going— going — ! But when the 
Doctor’s assistant had passed the road that turned 
off towards Thompson’s, he drew out under the 
eucalyptus, and remained immovably staring back 
towards Rosebank until Dr. Rhewold had gone 
by on the main road in the old Doctor’s buggy, 
with the gleam of William’s dress beside him. 
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T HERE is rightly a lady in the shield of Cali- 
fornia, lor she is all woman to the men she 
draws to serve her, tolerant, full-nurtured, of ample- 
bosomed, courtesan charm, permitting to be loved 
with openness and acclaim. To one entering it in 
the eighties or early nineties, the land was full of 
a belt-loosening, breath-easing sound as men ac- 
commodated themselves to its largeness. Men of 
the East, and sons of Easterners, they were who 
went about stubbing their toes over business vent- 
ures for the joyous prick of the nerves arousing 
from sleep. Business villanies obtained a kind of 
public sanction if they served her; towns tricked 
and decried one another to become the bright par- 
ticular jewel in her bosom. There was, around 
the centres of settlements, a continued ebullition 
in affairs of trade, through which bright bubbles of 
great ventures rose and broke with a singing sound. 
Men who went through those years got a kind of 
renewal from their very slips and failures, but it 
was hard on their women, especially if they were, 
like Serena, from the East, and expecting to main- 
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tain in Santa Lucia the ideals of Bloombury, Con- 
necticut. 

Serena’s son was born in the third winter of her 
marriage, and proved the exquisite, unmatched 
wonder of the world. Emerging from the feeble- 
ness of her first encounter with life, she found all 
her relations to her husband suffused with that 
sentiment which seems to proceed from its critical 
functions, to cushion them from the jar of daily 
living. This was important, since she was so soon 
to be in need of a new way of estimating him other 
than the trifling, strained conscientiousness in which 
she had been bred. 

She had been up and about the house for a fort- 
night when the servant began to be insolent. It 
transpired that her wages had not been paid, and 
Lindley had exhibited an unexpected obtuseness 
to his wife’s mortification. Serena took very high 
grounds about it, conceiving that she owed it to 
her sacred rights of motherhood to accept nothing 
less than the best. It was incredible that he should 
not be able to get the money for a contingency so 
long foreseen, and amazing that he should respond 
with so little alacrity to his wife’s wounded in- 
sistence that the debt be satisfied at once; and this 
at a juncture when merely to ask for considerate 
attention argued a dereliction. But somehow Evan 
did not get the money, and when the baby was 
eight weeks old the girl left. Serena adjusted her- 
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self rather slowly to the idea that she was not to 
have a successor, for Lvan, around whom bubbles 
were bursting fast, lacked the courage to put the 
necessity clearly, met it with many slips and 
evasions. The fact was, he was as untried in the 
conditions of straightened finance as she, and did 
not know any better what to do about it, except, 
being a man, he thought he ought somehow to meet 
it by himself. His notion of doing this was to keep 
her as much as possible in ignorance of such par- 
ticulars of his business as would have given point 
to her unaccustomed drudgeries. Having so hus- 
bandly an intention, he felt himself aggrieved to 
discover that Serena appeared to herself to be doing 
housework not so much as her share of a definite 
achievement of competence, but because he neglect- 
fully failed to provide any other method of getting 
it done. 

In such a case as this the winter dragged by in 
a sense of bafflement and confusion, and the white 
and rosy spring had settled on the orchards again 
without Serena having time to be aware of it, when 
William came in from Rosebank with a piece of 
news. She delivered it in snatches over her shoul- 
der, for she had brought great branches of wild 
plum and almond to stick about the walls making 
an excuse of the litter she made to do some sur- 
reptitious tidying of the room, for with Serena’s 
housekeeping there had come a kind of film over 
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the spick and spanness of her home, as if the faint 
dinginess of spirit which betrays overworked women, 
had spread to the furniture. William’s news, which 
she announced with determined cheerfulness, was to 
the effect that the old Doctor being about again 
among his patients, Dr. Rhewold was going away. 

He had refused her father’s proffer of partnership 
in the Santa Lucia practice, and taken a place which 
Furniss had found for him in one of the bay towns. 
He was still in debt to his widowed mother for the 
money his schooling had cost, and was to learn to 
stand on his own feet before he could ask William 
to lean on him. The engagement, therefore, was 
to be a long one, and Serena gathered that what- 
ever vexation the old Doctor might have experi- 
enced in Rhewold’s rejection of his generosity was 
made up for in the satisfaction of having his daughter 
still to himself. 

“And do you remember, Serena,” said William, 
standing up to leave at last, “how you promised, 
when I asked you, to tell me if marriage is really 
worth while ?” 

“Ah, but you said yes without asking,” pro- 
tested Serena. Her back was aching, and the con- 
sciousness that the beds up-stairs were still unmade, 
though it was the middle of the afternoon, perhaps 
prevented any response to William’s insistence that 
one need not ask to know that she and Evan were 
perfectly happy. 
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“And,” went on William, with new seriousness, 
“even if you were not, if you should tell me that it 
is not worth it, I should know here” — with her hands 
upon her breast— “within my heart, where I first 
knew that I cared for George, and what it meant 
to me. I should know that it is still worth trying; 
worth it even if you fail.” 

The baby woke and cried, nozzling for the breast. 

“Yes,” said Serena, stooping to him, with a sud- 
den lustre in her voice — “yes, even if you fail.” 

She was sitting still in the glow of this assurance, 
nursing her child before the open fire when Julia 
Stairs came in. The two women had thrown them- 
selves into an intimacy with the artificial ardor of 
those who have every reason for friendliness without 
the excuse of being interested in each other, though 
they tried to find a ground for it in the exchange 
of household recipes and a repudiation of the for- 
malities of visiting. 

Outside the wind flapped and scolded to blow 
up the last of the rains, like a fretful woman work- 
ing to the point of tears, so when Julia got up to go, 
at the end of the hour, she insisted upon opening the 
door for herself— Serena still holding the baby and 
cautious about draughts — and opened it wide upon 
two men, who for the suddenness of their appearance 
might have been blown there by the wind that 
flung the door backward from her hand — work- 
men-looking fellows with smears of varnish on 
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their jumpers and faces that wanted dusting. 
They said, seeing Mrs. Stairs, and mistaking her 
for the lady of the house, that they had come for 
the piano; but upon her falling back revealing 
Serena standing within the room, the long shawl 
that wrapped the baby trailing from her bosom, 
they came in over the threshold and said again 
that Mr. Maskey had sent them for the piano. 
Out beyond the lawn Serena saw, through the door- 
way, the moving-van with “ Maskey, Pianos,” flaring, 
large-lettered, on its sides, and a torn rag of canvas 
padding, flung out by the wind, whirling about and 
beckoning, as if the piano were not to be got out of 
the house without some urgency. At that moment, 
Lindley came springing across the lawn and up the 
veranda three steps at a time. 

“Ah! I thought I told you fellows to wait!” 
sharp annoyance crackling in his voice as he 
caught sight of Julia, and backing precipitously 
away from his face to leave it for the moment, 
vacant. 

“That’s all right, Mrs, Stairs,” he said, in the 
moment of recovery. “I told Maskey the piano 
wasn’t satisfactory, and I’m sending it back.” 
Then to the men, curtly, “Here, you.” 

They came forward surlily; one of them was a 
Maskey himself, and resented the implication. 

“We can always tell der piano aindt sadisfactory 
when der payments is stopped already. Hein ?” 
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he grunted. He puffed it out in short stops, as he 
tugged at the corners of the instrument: 

“When der instalments ... is stopped . . . der 
biano . . . aindt sadisfactory. Dat was sure, al- 
ready.” 

Julia hung between Serena and the door, not 
knowing what was expected of her. The piano, 
wheeled out of its accustomed corner, seemed sud- 
denly to swell and crowd her quite out of knowledge. 

“Good-bye,” she said, uncertainly. 

The Lindleys saw her out with steady counte- 
nances, but they did not look at each other as she 
went. The baby began to whimper, and Serena 
walked up and down to comfort it, with her face in 
the shawl. It was a long time before the piano 
was out of the house and into the van. Serena 
walked up and down, lest in the mere act of sitting 
she should betray a dreadful inward sinking. She 
thought at first that Evan would go away without 
noming back to her when the men drove off, but 
at last she heard his feet returning on the walk. 

“What’s the matter with the baby?” he asked, 
trying to look as if he had not been in the room 
that afternoon. 

Serena turned the child on her arm and patted it. 

“You won’t need a piano in the house with this 
youngster to make music for you.” He tried for 
the effect of unconcernedness. Serena sat down. 
She was still in that state when tears welled readily, 
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and could not trust herself. Lindley blundered on, 
kicking at the hearth-rug, and trying for a note of 
justification in his voice. 

“I told those confounded fellows to wait until 
I could come with them.” And then, petulantly, 
“You never played on it — not for months, any- 
way. 

It was impossible for him to understand that to 
Serena’s upbringing the mere condition of indebted- 
ness, the hint of under-breeding in its implication 
of having lived beyond their means, were of them- 
selves intolerable. As men estimated their means 
then at what they expected to make, most Santa- 
Lucians were spending more than they had. To 
Lindley the piano was simply a venture in which 
he had failed to make good, inconsiderable among 
so many others which still gave promise. He had 
meant, of course, to manage it better. It was un- 
fortunate that Julia Stairs should have been there, 
but he was really not to blame lor it. 

“Evan,” Serena choked, at last, “was that true 
about the payments ?” 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“For how long ?” 

“Almost a year.” 

“ But why . . . didn’t you . . . ?” Serena could get 
no further. 

“ I thought you could play,” Evan broke in, 
petulantly. “I didn’t count on having to pay for 
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lessons. It wouldn’t have mattered if I had got- 
ten the Bodely business.” Suddenly he remember- 
ed that there had not been a word of the criticism 
bruited in the papers, which had set the Bodelys 
against him, that he had not first heard in his own 
house, and he whipped about to the defensive. 

I could have kept it up if it hadn’t been for the 
baby, I suppose. I’m sure I tried to please you. 
You were always fretting for something to do.” 

Serena flinched before this unexpected shifting 
of responsibility, and the picture of herself in the 
public mind as the unthinking wife inciting her 
husband to extravagance. In the smart of injus- 
tice to herself she lost even a little of the pang of 
Evan’s flippancy in the face of discrediting circum- 
stance. She felt suddenly that Santa Lucia, the 
West, had conspired to entrap her through her 
noblest meanings into a situation which she should 
have been first to disclaim. Her thought flew to 
Antrim Stairs . . . Julia would be telling him . . . 

Evan was standing still in front of the fire, and 
as she looked at him with a wounding sense of the 
loss of esteem which she supposed must follow on 
such a lapse, something of her new motherliness 
awoke and yearned towards him. She saw how 
young he was, and the wish to comfort him and be 
comforted brought a sudden rush of tears. Lind- 
ley, who was trying over in his mind a way of putting 
his situation before her along with the assurance, 
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which was perfectly sincere, that all he needed was 
a little time to make it come out right, felt himself 
overcome with annoyance. It was so like a woman 
to cry when a man wanted to talk business 

“Oh, Lord, Serena!” he fretted, “what’s the use 
of trying to tell you anything ?” 

He had not told her anything yet, though he had 
meant to if she had not made it hard for him. To 
save himself from visiting upon her a deserved 
vexation, he went quickly out of the room and 
slammed the door. 

It was regrettable that they had not come to a 
better understanding, for Serena cried so much 
after it, not only because of the mortifying circum- 
stance, but because of what appeared the obliquity 
of her husband’s attitude, that she made herself 
ill, and came near having to wean the baby. In 
the face of that possibility Evan was very remorse- 
ful, very tender of her, and insisted on her leaving 
the dinner dishes until he could wash them for her. 
But this remorse was all for her loss of comfort, 
and Serena wanted him to be sorry for so many 
other things — for not being fine enough, in the 
first place, to perceive that the Bodely fountain was 
impossible; for the lowered standard implied in 
his willingness to live on other people’s money, 
which was what Serena understood by getting things 
on credit; and for his own lack of conviction as to 
his shortcomings in these particulars. As often as 
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she considered the affair of the piano she was able 
to trace it back to the want of personal ideals such 
as grew so naturally out of her own life that she 
supposed none other to obtain among reputable 
people, and suffered as much as young wives com- 
monly do when their husbands get down from their 
pedestals and begin to walk about among men. 

As was to have been expected, Antrim Stairs had 
a great many reasons for being interested in all his 
wife told him of what had passed at the Lindleys 
that afternoon, and one of them was the regard 
he had for Serena. He had come to esteem it as 
one of the felicitations of being married that he 
had been able to renew his intimacy with her on 
an advanced footing. To have her coming and go- 
ing informally about his house, to hear the homely 
talk of cooking and marketing that went on between 
his wife and her, the occasional light banter over 
household shifts and expedients, and the jocular 
hints which Lindley’s awkward and unbounded 
pride in his son occasioned, had brought him a new 
and gladsome sense of domestic living. ITe felt 
himself awake and sentient on unguessed surfaces. 
He was not only to be a biologist but a man, and 
a man fed by profound and secret springs of pas- 
sion, related to his generation. Fine apprecia- 
tions of conjugality stirred in him in the offices of 
neighborliness that he sometimes missed with Julia 
alone. The impulse which had led him to conceal 
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his engagement from Mrs. Lindley had grown out of 
the wish not to disturb the wholly satisfactory rela- 
tion of their first friendship, and the vague touch of 
estrangement occasioned by his marriage gave to 
their newer intimacy a pleasing sense of renewal. 

Now when he learned of the business of the 
piano he did not make any mistake about Serena’s 
relation to it. He was aware of how much more 
mortifying and serious it must seem to her than to 
Julia, who was rather of Lindley’s point of view. 
Julia was habituated to the method of living up 
to your expectations; it was annoying, of course, 
not to be able to keep up the instalments, but so 
many things might account for it, it was not worth 
fretting about. There had been a slump in real 
estate lately, and of course nobody was to blame. 
Julia liked the young attorney and understood 
him, and a chivalric impulse saved Stairs from ex- 
plaining how Mrs. Lindley probably felt about it. 
What he did say was to the effect that if Lindley 
failed to manage his own affairs successfully, there 
would be any number of people willing to say that 
he could not be expected to do well by the business 
of the college. 

The result of Antrim Stairs thinking so much 
about Serena and her affairs was a wish to see her. 
He did not choose to go so soon that his visit should 
have the appearance of condolence, nor so late 
that it should seem neglect. He thought it might 
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prove kindlier to have some excuse for it, and found 
it in the new chapters of his book which he had 
not read to her. Julia talked a great deal about 
the book to other people; its success afforded a 
possibility of his being called to Stanford or Berke- 
ley, a consummation for which Julia was already 
beginning to scheme, but she talked very little 
about it to her husband, who, after her two or three 
attempts, found that he would just as soon she 
would not. So, w r ith a comfortable assurance of 
appreciation, he put the manuscript in his pocket, 
and went to spend the evening with Serena Lind- 
ley. He had taken up the Post-Darwinian Theories 
in the elation of happiness, and pushed it vigorously 
to a close. Already he was beginning to have 
visions of books and books beyond. He did not 
know quite what they would be about; he had 
said to Mrs. Lindley that he felt not exactly in- 
spired but as if he were about to be, and Serena had 
understood. 


CHAPTER XV 


MOTHER reason why Dr. Stairs was inter- 



A ested in the fortunes of the Lindleys was 
that he had, with his promotion to the head of his 
department, succeeded to the faculty committee of 
affairs, and knew that the question of assigning 
the finances to a soberer head than the young attor- 
ney’s had more than once been broached among 
the trustees. Lindley had been kept on in his 
father’s place chiefly because he appeared a favorite 
of the Bodelys, whose patronage since the business 
of the fountain had suffered a sensible decline. 

Santa Lucia, quick to suit itself to the attitude 
of prospective investors, since the fountain was dis- 
covered to be in bad taste, freed themselves from 
complicity by declaring it absurd. The students, 
taking their notes from the town, made a jest of it; 
one of their New Year’s pranks had consisted in 
dressing up the figures ridiculously overnight. All 
this, which could not quite be kept from the Bodelys, 
the old people considered that Evan Lindley had 
let them in for. They had not yet conceded the 
new wing to the college, and there were those who 
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opined that they never would so long as Lindley 
held the business management. 

That was the time when, throughout the West, 
the swell of stable prosperity was met by the re- 
turning ebb of riotous enterprise and whelmed by 
it in a turgid welter, and all business suffered a 
check except the urgency of payments. Every- 
body had them to get or to make. Coin travelled 
through endless instalments to its final pit in the 
pocket of the man who owed no payments on any- 
thing. The college, whose endowment was chiefly 
in land, suffered along with the Santa - Lucians. 
Under Lindley’s management a portion of it lying 
contiguous to the town had been cut up for sale, 
and his fortunate handling of it had been part of 
the reason for retaining him when the old judge 
died. But now that the boom had flattened on 
them like a cold breakfast cake, the trustees were 
severely put to it to raise the money for the faculty 
salaries. 

Back of Santa Lucia the college owned a vast 
extent of half-high hills backing away seaward and 
emerging in windy spaces as round, bald, grassy 
crowns from thickets of redwood, encinal, and 
ceanothus. It had been part of the cattle range 
of the old Spanish Rancho Encinas, and had no 
other status. During the year past the trustees 
had been kept from parting with a large part of 
their hill lands at what seemed a top price for a 
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cattle range by the strenuous opposition of Evan 
Lindley. The attorney held that the land was 
potentially more valuable as water -shed, and in 
fifteen or twenty years should prove the most 
profitable of the college holdings. Now that mer- 
chants were beginning to mark half-dollar goods 
at forty-nine cents and customers to wait for their 
change, it was conceded, with a disposition to 
grumble at the loss of it, nothing so good was 
likely to come their way again. 

So Stairs had what he thought was a good reason 
besides friendliness for keeping an eye out to the 
Lindleys’ affairs, which went badly. Evan, instead 
of using the proceeds of his law business to clear 
the indebtedness occasioned by his marriage, had 
assumed new and alluring opportunities for turn- 
ing his money quickly. It was characteristic of 
most such opportunities that they demanded a con- 
stant toll of payments. Since the fiasco ol the 
piano, Serena’s way of helping him was to insist 
on paying cash for everything she bought, and he 
was often in straits to meet the instalments on 
the house and furniture, still more — since he per- 
sisted in his mannish notion that by not telling her 
he was sparing her the brunt of his misadventures 
— to meet his wife’s moderate demands for house- 
keeping money. 

Whatever Serena allowed herself of comfort and 
appeal came from her cousin Kate, whose tenta- 
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tive interest in married problems had acquired 
a sort of sanction from her having almost had an 
offer of marriage. The circumstances of its hav- 
ing come to nothing, after all, were such as made 
consoling confidences a little less than an offence. 
Aunt Luella was right, of course: a chronic lung 
complaint has no right to the alleviations of mar- 
nage, and the exchange of an excellent position 
with a salary for an average man without any had 
nothing whatever to recommend it, except that Kate 
had rather seemed to wish it that way. Serena 
tacitly accepted Kate’s efforts to lighten her diffi- 
culties as a makeshift for not having any of the 
same sort for her own. 

If you could only do something to earn the 
money for a servant yourself,” fretted Kate — ■ 
something you liked and knew how to do, instead 
of wearing yourself out like this.” 

“Well, what?” suggested Serena. 

Kate had caught her ironing some of the baby’s 
things, and taken it out of her hands. 

“ The Lord knows,” said Kate, banging the irons 
about; you only know how to teach, and you can’t 
do that because you are married. More than that, 
you’ve got a child of your own, and that is sup- 
posed to disqualify you for the training of other 
people’s.” 

Serena added nothing to that; her whole body 
was sore with the fatigue of the ironing, which she 
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had undertaken because of the mortification she 
had experienced in not being able to pay for the 
last one. She reflected with bitterness that she 
could have managed very well with a salary, and 
that Kate did not know when she was well off. 

Towards the middle of July the hills smoked 
with heat, the sidewalks in the new treeless districts 
gave it back in a blinding glare, and the unsprin- 
kled roadways clouded heavily behind passing 
wheels with stifling dust. Serena’s baby, teething 
in its first summer, ailed, and Serena demanded to 
be sent away to the sea-shore. It seemed to her a 
reasonable demand. For what else had she done 
the work of nurse-maid and cook but to compass 
their more serious needs. She asked nothing for 
herself; she had had no new clothes since before 
the baby came, but she would not ask anything for 
herself. She had been able to meet the new de- 
mands of a family with equal sacrifice; now it was 
Lindley’s turn. Lindley did not know where in 
the world he could raise the hundred dollars or so 
that his wife needed, and had no resort but to treat 
her insistence lightly; he tried to think that women 
are unduly anxious about their babies, and that 
they all cried a great deal when they were teething, 
and so beat down the clutch of growing anxiety. 

During the hot weather he had been in the 
habit of closing the office early, getting home to re- 
lieve his wife of the care of the child. By four of 
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the afternoon the sun was low enough to take the 
shutterless dwellings full on the western windows. 
As he came up the walk to the house he caught 
the faint, stifling smell of carpets and superheated 
furniture. He found Serena walking up and down 
in the darkened room; her dress was open at the 
throat, and the coil of her hair slipped upon her 
neck. The room was in disorder, as if some emer- 
gency had taken place in it; through the door of the 
dining-room he could see the table still uncleared. 
Serena walked up and down, and held the baby out 
from the heat of her body. The child lay lax and 
white. She walked and walked. He could see 
now that the disorder of the furniture was made 
by her unmindful thrusting of it this way and that, 
as it impeded her steady pacing. It seemed to 
have been going on a long time, but she made no 
motion to stop as Lindley came up to her. 

“ Serena,” he said — “Serena, what is the matter ?” 

“Oh,” she gasped — “oh,” as if the heat had dried 
up her voice, and she shook with the effort to re- 
vive it. “Baby was worse directly after lunch, 
and I sent for Dr. Caldwell, and he said ... he 
said. . . .” She never left off walking, as she 
whispered, dryly: “He said we must . . . I must 
get him away ... to the sea-shore or the mountains 
. . . where it is cooler ... or ... or . . .” Her 
face and throat convulsed with the motions of 
weeping, but no tears came. 
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“Let me take him,” said Lindley, in shocked 
concern; “you are ready to drop. Why didn t 
you ’phone to me ?” 

“Oh, you!” she said, in contemptuous wonder- 
ment. “You! — and after he was gone a man 
came . . . with that.” She pointed to where it lay 
affixed to the table by its wafer, and Lindley knew 
without looking that it must be the writ of attach- 
ment on the furniture, which had been so much 
longer delayed than he had any right to expect 
that he had given himself over to the hope that it 
might be wholly avoided. He saw now, as he 
stood looking down at the document, that the atti- 
tude that he had persisted in co himself that his 
successive misadventures were no more than the 
moves in a game in which, through whatever 
intermediary failures, he was yet to prove winner, 
would not answer here. The inward flinching 
from defeat which he had overborne until now had 
its way with him for the moment, and made him 
very sick He stood staring down at the table 
without a word. 

“So,” she said, “it’s true, then, that you never 
paid for it ? — that you can’t pay for it now ? 1 hat 

this table— that the bed I lie on, my baby’s bed, is 
not yours — is some other man’s ?” 

He lifted his head in protest against this view 
of it, but she did not regard it. He could not 
know, of course, how much more ominous the un- 
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familiar document must seem to her inexperience. 
Even then he thought she was overwrought and 
hysterical about the child. 

Oh! ’ she said, and “oh” again, her face and 
throat working dryly. “Oh, I was so proud of it, 
and I took such care of it!” looking bitterly about 
the room, that even in disorder bore the impress 
of personality; “and it wasn’t mine! All the time 
it wasn’t mine, and you knew it and you let 
me — ” She began to walk again, and a breath 
of air springing up to stir the curtains, the baby, 
released by it from the heat, fell asleep all at 
once with the suddenness of a swoon. She moved 
to put him down softly, all her motions gentle and 
restrained, which made the fury and distress of 
her mind more dreadful to see. 

“It does not matter just now about the furni- 
ture,” she said, coming back to him. “That is 
the sort of thing I’ve learned to expect from you. 
You may tell Brainard & Company to take their 
furniture whenever it’s wanted,” she said. Evan 
wondered at the capacity that gentle women have 
for contemptuousness. She looked about at it for 
a moment consideringly and smiled. “I’ve been as 
careful with it as if it had been my own,” she said. 
“I sha’n’t be wanting it, anyway,” she went on, 
“for I am going away. To-night I am going to 
take the baby to Santa Cruz by the first train; 
and you’ve got to get the money.” 
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She came and leaned upon the table opposite 
him, and spoke with a stifled vehemence keyed 
to be mindful of the sleeping child. 

“I don’t care where you get it,” she said, “nor 
how; only get it. You can sell something or 
pawn something. There is my watch and my 
things up-stairs. A man like you ” — the drop of 
her voice upon the word, the flicker of her glance 
across the paper between them, seemed to make 
it and all his affairs of an amazing opprobriousness 
— “ought to know how those things are done. It 
can’t be any worse than this.” She flicked the 
writ scornfully with thumb and finger. “ But you 
must get it,” she finished, “and get it at once, be- 
fore I get it myself.” 

Evan got the money that time. He went out of 
the house without a word, and at the end of an hour 
he counted out to her two hundred dollars in bills. 
She did not ask him where or how he had come 
by it. Lindley helped her to pack, and saw her 
off to Santa Cruz by the early morning train. 
When they stood at the station as the day emerged 
from filmy mists of night, he said, timidly: 

“That’s all right about the furniture; I saw 
Brainard and paid up the instalments.” 

If he expected her to show any relief or awakened 
tenderness at this, he was disappointed. She was 
thinking that since he had gotten the money under 
urgency he might have gotten it before, and not 
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have allowed matters to come to this pass. She felt 
that she had been thrown from the balance of 
dignity the day before, and she would not forgive 
him. 

The morning after he had seen his wife off Lind- 
ley went around to the bank to take up a note 
somewhat overdue. He found Stairs there closeted 
with Mathisen worrying over college affairs, and 
said to them both, by-the-way, that though he did 
not himself think any better of it as a piece of busi- 
ness, if the college still wished to sell Encinas he 
knew Schweringer was still keen for it. It did 
not occur to Stairs, then nor after, to connect Lind- 
ley’s evident disposition towards the sale with the 
ease of his personal difficulties, which was evident. 


The final reasons why Antrim Stairs took an 
interest in the Lindleys’ establishment was because 
his wife allowed him to take so little interest in his 
own. If there arose any of the exigencies of home- 
making which young people commonly share with 
so much satisfaction, Julia was always found to 
have attended to them and tucked the ends under. 
On such occasions if Stairs volunteered his assist- 
ance, she promptly abandoned it to him, and went 
about something else with the greatest cheerfulness. 
Julia did not find in her housekeeping matter for 
sentiment. She considered it quite enough to get 
it over with without talking about it; there 
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no denying she did it very well. Stairs, in whom 
the instincts of generations of homekeeping, hand- 
working people were beginning to stir, found him- 
self indefinably checked by her hard, bright com- 
petency; it gave him at times the curious notion 
that he was boarding with his wife. As the exac- 
tions of his studies and the routine of the school 
closed upon him, he felt more the need to escape 
into something warm and vivid and human, some- 
thing that Serena Lindley seemed to express in her 
way of drawing up chairs for you, of brightening 
up the fire, and widening her thought to make 
room for you. Julia never did things like that for 
one, though she permitted one to do them for her, 
and Stairs was very glad to be allowed, for she 
was a very beautiful woman, and he was very much 
in love with her. 

There was no question that Julia was a good 
wife. She threw herself quite heartily into schemes 
for her husband’s advancement, and disdained for 
him anything like satisfaction in his situation as it 
was. She took so for granted the temporary nat- 
ure of his connection with the college of Santa 
Lucia that Stairs had often to remind her that the 
president and faculty were not apprised of its ob- 
viousness. It was likely, he told her, that if she 
made so much of it, the tenure of his chair might 
become more transitory even than they desired it. 
Julia’s wish was to see him established at the 
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University of California at Berkeley. In view of 
such a possibility, she took pains to lose none of 
her social connections in San Francisco, and was 
studious to extend her acquaintance in Roble 
Park, where, around the coasts of Santa Lucia, in 
country estates rendered forever sombre by the 
summer gloom or oaks or the drip of bared branches 
on the sodden winter lawns, a factitious gayety 
went on among the group whose comings and 
goings, divorcings and dinings-out, furnished the 
city papers with two columns of small-pica news. 
This was Julia’s world, from which she felt her 
husband withheld merely by reason of his pre- 
occupations, and took it very much as a matter of 
course his being bored by Santa Lucia. She w T as 
very sweet about it, paid her calls so dutifully, and 
commiserated him so much on the president’s 
monthly dinners that Stairs was ashamed to admit 
to her that he quite enjoyed them. And it was pre- 
cisely for her air of being so at home with the im- 
mediate circumstance that he valued his friend- 
ship with Serena Lindley. 

* 


CHAPTER XVI 


B UT if Antrim Stairs saw no connection be- 
tween Lindley’s affairs and the sale of the 
Encinas lands there were Santa-Eucians who did, 
for Schweringer was a man distrusted by what was 
commonly known as the business interests. Schwer- 
inger bought tax titles and overdue mortgages, 
and bad bargains of which the proprietors had 
grown sick, which invariably were found to dis- 
cover such possibilities of becoming good bargains 
as made the first owners sicker. It was perfectly 
evident that if Scherwinger had acquired the En- 
cinas hills at grazing-land prices he wanted them 
for some other purpose than grazing. Disquiet- 
ing discoveries began to be made about the con- 
nection of the city water-supply and the Encinas 
water -shed. New interpretations of water rights 
and new methods of storing rainfall had come into 
force with the spread of settlements; through them 
the purposes of Schweringer began to loom por- 
tentously, menacing the good of the town. 

1 he Evening Bulletin , which made a fetish of 
the good of the town, set itself hotfoot on the trail 
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of Schwe ringer. What the Bulletin discovered and 
what was done about it has no particular place 
in this story, except as it betrayed the fact that 
Lindley was responsible for the sale of the lands, 
and that there were notes of his going about with 
Schweringer’s name on them. The Bulletin was 
prejudiced against Lindley for no particular reason, 
except that newspapers must be down on some- 
body, and no man is ever active in the affairs of 
his town without affording at least one of his local 
papers the business of being opposed to him. 

The Bulletm was fair to Lindley according to its 
light. It notified him that it was about to make 
a special story of the sale of Encinas, and asked if 
he had anything to say. It appeared that he had 
not; he had opposed the sale at first, and after- 
wards yielded to pressure from the college body; 
the business between himself and Schweringer was 
a private matter. Whatever was to be said about 
that Lindley felt must be said to his wife; but in 
the three days between the time of his knowing it 
and the publication of the special issue of the 
Bulletin he had not found the courage for it. 

He stood a much better chance with her than he 
realized, for this was an affair in which he knew 
himself wrong. He had sinned against his business 
sense, which was what he respected most of good 
in himself as he knew it — the sense of the Ultimate 
Benefit, which in men comes to take the place of 
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orthodox conscientiousness. If the sale had been 
a moderately good one for the college, if he had 
known no more of the potentialities of the Encinas 
hills than the trustees, whose orthodoxy was a part 
of their qualification, he would have taken such 
advantage as was to be had of making the sale to 
Schweringer rather than to any other, as easily 
as he had taken the prestige which came of being 
known as the college attorney. He had always 
felt himself entitled to make what profit he could 
of its business so long as he prejudiced none of 
its interests. But in this he had known — -that was 
the perfectest sting of it — he had always known. 
Tremendous things in the way of water-supply 
and power and villa streets could be done with 
the Encinas lands in ten or a dozen years, and he 
had betrayed them to fat-witted Schweringer. He 
was not sure even that it was not from talk of his 
that Schweringer had first a notion of these vague, 
great enterprises. The college might have made a 
hundred thousand dollars, and now they would 
find it out; what could follow in that event but 
Lindley’s resignation ? 

If the Bulletin published its own view of the 
transaction, Lindley knew his notes would be called 
and he would be all in; and still he had not found 
courage or occasion to tell his wife. He meant to 
do so, remembering how she had taken the affair 
of the furniture, but the day came and he had not 
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told her. Lindley bought a paper in the evening, 
and found the Encinas affair written up to all the 
possibilities of three-inch scare-heads. He under- 
stood that its views would be those probably as- 
sumed by the college, and felt no inclination to 
defend himself against it. He was chiefly con- 
scious of a wish to have it all over. 

He ate little at dinner, and hoped his wife would 
ask him the cause of his disquietude, but she did 
not notice it. He laid the paper under the evening 
lamp, but she did not take it up. Since the sum- 
mer before they had fallen into the way of not 
talking much of their affairs; it led too often to 
hurts and recriminations. Serena spent the leisure 
of her evenings reading studious books, chiefly of 
Antrim Stairs’s recommending. 

Lindley thought he would begin when they went 
to their room that night; its intimacies drew them 
together; Serena with her hair down and soft 
white ruffles at her throat was somehow a dearer 
Serena than the lady of the house. She gave him 
an opening at last by asking if there had been any- 
thing of interest in the evening paper, and so finally 
he told her. He took a lone time to it, fumbling 
and turning back on his trail, and not daring 
to meet her eye lest what he saw in it should make 
him fail. He made neither more nor less of his 
connection with Schweringer than the facts al- 
lowed. He had gone to him last summer when 
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the furniture had been attached and they had been 
so anxious about the baby, and Schweringer had 
reminded him when he signed the note that it 
was a courtesy he did not extend to all men, and 
that he would expect an equal consideration. 

“Did you know then,” asked Serena, “that he 
wanted the Encinas land ?” 

“I was not sure of it. It had been a long time 
since he had mentioned it. He might have given 
it up.” 

“ But you thought that he wanted it ?” 

He knew that the question pointed the way of 
reprehension, but he did not resist it. 

“Yes,” he admitted, doggedly, “otherwise I 
shouldn’t have been able to get the money.” He 
went on to tell that there had been other notes after 
that, and for what amounts. Some of them had 
gone for household expenses, and others to keep 
up payments on property that he had already paid 
too much upon to afford to lose. Serena lay very 
quiet in the bed; she had put up her arms, as if 
to screen her eyes from the lamp. Only by the trem- 
bling of the ruffles on her sleeve could he tell that 
she was listening and awake. He made an end 
at last of all that he thought was likely to happen 
to his business on account of it, and turned out 
the light. He was feeling very tired and wanted 
to go to sleep; the grateful blackness seemed to 
intervene a little between him and the sickness of 
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defeat. Serena slipped out from the bed and stood 
in the middle of the floor. Long bands of moon- 
light crept between the blinds, and showed her 
remote and inexorable. 

“Is it all in the paper?” she wished to know. 

“All that I’ve told you, and a great deal more 
that isn’t so. I wouldn’t read it to-night.” 

“I must see for myself,” she insisted. After a 
long interval, in which he ached for sleep and 
blamed himself for being able to want it at such 
a crisis, he went down and found her sitting in 
her night-dress with the paper on her knees. She 
was not reading it and she was not crying. 

“Come to bed, Serena,” he begged; “you will 
catch your death of cold.” 

“I am not cold,” she answered, as she moved 
towards the door, evading the arm he held out to 
her. She slipped before him up the stair and 
stopped before the guest-room door. “You will 
sleep better alone,” she said, as she passed within 
and he heard her turn the key. 

From that day it seemed to Lindley that the 
seat of judgment was set up in his house. From 
the contraptious annoyances and embarrassments 
set on by the Bulletin s loud knocking, he came 
home at night to be dragged through the cold in- 
quisition of his wife’s legitimate wish to know the 
whole of his affairs. It was a process prolonged 
to the point of distraction by the new and in- 
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criminating conjunctions which arose chiefly from 
Serena’s not having understood his statements in 
the first place. He told her everything he could, 
except the one thing that would have helped him: 
that he was sorry and ashamed and abashed be- 
fore himself and shaken in his confidence. 

He had never had any sensible appreciation of 
the pertinence of his wife’s point of view to the 
conduct of his business, but now he was made to 
see that there was no smallest move of his in the 
game he played with men but had infinite and un- 
suspected capabilities of reacting unhappily upon 
her and the baby. He saw himself thrown from 
the common masculine assumption of a man’s 
world, revolving about his wife’s point of contact 
with life as the pivot of existence, an escape into 
independent action contingent only upon the acci- 
dent of his making a great deal more money than 
she could use. One by one she possessed herself 
of his obligations and all his slips and lapses. He 
saw that she struggled with them to bring them to 
a head. At first he had attempted to explain to 
her that many of these would have settled them- 
selves in the natural process, but she put the ex- 
planation by, and after awhile he perceived her 
drift. She had taken the obviousness of his incom- 
petence for granted and assumed the solution. 
When she had made up her mind what to do about 
it she would let him know. 
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One morning at breakfast she asked if he still 
kept the key to his mother’s house. He had, and 
inquired what she wanted of it. 

“To see if there is enough of the furniture left 
so we can let some of ours go.” 

“But,” he said, astonished, “you are not think- 
ing of living there ?” 

“Your mother always wanted you to live there, 
and I don’t see how we can afford to live anywhere 
else.” 

“But, look here, Serena, things aren’t as bad 
as that. The house is safe, anyway. I’ve always 
kept up the payments on that, and it’s in your 
name, so Schweringer can’t touch it.” 

“I dare say you can find a purchaser who will 
take it for a little less than we have paid,” she an- 
swered, coldly, and exasperation choked him. It was 
a day or two later when she told him that she could 
spare the furniture of the guest-room, most of the 
parlor things, the refrigerator, and the kitchen range. 

“If you begin to let things go,” he warned her, 
“there will be a regular smash-up. I can’t keep 
the others off.” 

“What can they do to us when we haven’t any- 
thing left ?” she wished to know. Evan fumed 
with helplessness and vexation. 

“I shouldn’t think you would want to humiliate 
me,” he fretted. Little flecks of red and white 
leaped to her face as under a lash. 
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“ Humiliate you!” she said. “Humiliate you! 
Oh, Evan!” He perceived suddenly the defence- 
lessness of the man who has lost to his wife the 
right to an impeccable moral attitude. 

Lindley was fortunate in finding a customer for 
the house at a figure that enabled him to take up 
the most pressing of his obligations. But the 
relief obtained by this means and the sale of the 
furniture did not make up for the loss of his home. 
It stood for that with him. He had never realized 
how extraneous the new house had always been to 
his wife, nor how its smartness, which he had worn 
as the visible sign of his aptness to his time, stood 
to her as the price of what she most missed in him. 
It had grown as her marriage had — from the mere 
exigencies of living rather than from the necessities 
of life, and the way she let it fall from her was a 
wounding and an affront to her husband. 

There was a room at the head of the back stairs 
in the old Lindley place which had been Evan’s 
as a boy, and had been left just as it was when he 
went out of it to be married. Serena had said 
that he should take it for himself, since the other 
bedrooms were so small. On the night of the day 
they had moved into his mother’s house it had 
seemed better at the last moment, on account of 
its being already in order, for Serena to sleep there 
with the baby. Lindley went up before her with 
the lamp, she following with young Evan’s head 
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tucked into the hollow of her shoulder, and so 
fearful of waking him that it was not until she 
stood up from leaning above the bed that she 
looked about the room. 

Evan, she said Evan, how did those things 
come here ?” 

“I brought them.” 

“But . . . but I thought . . .” 

“Yes,” said her husband, mutinously, “you 
thought you had sold them to Brainard, but I 
brought them here. Have you any objection ?” 

No, of course not. If you had said you wanted 
them . . .” Her gaze travelled slowly about the 
room in puzzled wonder. The things were from 
the house on Penitentia Street: a desk that Evan 
had added to the list of furniture after he had 
bought all he could afford to, because he wished 
to buy something exclusively and personally hers, 
though, manlike, he had neglected to tell her so, and 
a table at which he had seen her sitting sewing at 
small white things with the light upon her shed 
faint and sweet from the little life that neared them 
daily on so perilous a road. 

But why . . . why ?” The question trembled 
and fell away before a vague sense of accusation. 
Lindley sat down by the little table and laid his 
arm across it, as if to fend it even from her cold- 
ness. 

“Look here, Serena,” he said, “you are my 
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wife; you may regret it, and I suppose after all 
that’s happened I ought not to be surprised if you 
do, but still you occupy a certain place in my life, 
and I can’t help having the feelings natural for a 
man to have. I gave you the best I could in the 
way of a home, and I am sorry I couldn’t keep it 
for you. I think, perhaps, I might if you had 
understood a little better. But that’s all over and 
past now, and it’s best not talking of it. There 
is one thing, though, that I didn’t know, that I 
think would have been kinder to have chosen a 
different time for letting me know, and that is that 
you hated it.” 

“But I didn’t always — no, never truly hated it, 
until . . . until I found it wasn’t really mine,” she 
protested. 

“It was as much yours as I could make it. I 
don’t see what difference it made whether I paid 
for it with the labor I had done or with what I 
was yet to do. It was a way of doing things that 
was common enough among better men; it may 
not have been a very good way, but it was the best 
I could do.” 

“Ah, but Evan,” she cried, “that was it. It 
was the best you could do, and I wanted it to be 
the best we could do together.” 

“There wasn’t much we could do together be- 
fore we had been married, and you might have 
trusted me,” said the husband, bitterly; “but it’s 
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not what I began to say, only now that it is all over 
you have no right to spoil for me what was the 
happiest experience of my life.” 

“I haven’t meant to do that, Evan,” she pro- 
tested, taken aback at being found at fault in the 
finer provinces. 

“Don’t, then,” he said. “You may have cared 
so little for the home I made you that you are 
glad to leave it, but I cared. It meant to me all 
that sort of thing means to any man, and though 
I have given it up and gone through all this and 
humiliated myself, because you wanted it, and since 
Thad let you in for it I owed it to you to choose 
the way out; but there’s one thing I won’t stand, 
and that is that you should go on behaving as if I 
had no more feeling about it than you have.” 

“Oh, Evan, Evan!” 

He had leaned his head upon his hand as he spoke, 
and now as he turned she saw how his face was 
drawn with lines of worry and fatigue. 

“ I am sorry for you, Serena, for what you have 
been through and for what is still before you. I 
know how mortified you’ve been to have me turn 
out like this; what you’ve got to remember is that 
it is easier for you, because you have done nothing 
wrong; but I have to go through with it, too, and 
to carry about with me the knowledge that if I 
have offended you I have also offended against 
myself.” 
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She was across the room kneeling before him, 
and the tears were falling on the arm she clasped. 

“Oh, Evan, Evan, if you had only told me that 
you cared!” 

“Care,” he said — “care ! Do you think I can 
know what you think of me, knowing that it is 
true, and not care ?” 

“Oh, my dear!” she said. “Oh, my dear, say 
that you care, only say it; I can bear it, Evan, I 
can bear it if you only say you care.” She was be- 
tween his knees, and her head was on his breast. 

He leaned his face against hers, and they cried 
together for shame and pity and tenderness and 
renewal. 


CHAPTER XVII 


T HE old L indley house, as the Judge’s home 
was called, was a tall, thin, old-maid kind of 
house to look at, with a great deal of flat scroll- 
work laid on like crochet lace, with prim pillared 
porticos akimbo like mittened hands at the sides. 
The grounds went through from street to street 
of the wide block, and the house appeared to have 
run in among the sprawly oaks in a fit of shyness, 
and to peer out skittishly by its dormer-windows, 
as if at the slightest provocation it might run on 
again. It was the kind of a house that is always 
alluded to in the country papers as a residence, 
and had a great many rooms in it, mostly square 
and high with patterned-paper ceilings. Wild lawn 
spread about the front under the noble oaks, and 
the back was given over to a deserted cow-lot and 
carriage-house. 

It stood on that part of Santa Lucia known as 
old town, contiguous to the college grounds. Going 
out by the carriage-house, across the street, down 
half a block, turning in by an alder-bush, across an 
open lot, one came to Antrim Stairs’s back door, 
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and when one had gone in so and come out at the 
front, there was the campus and the Bodely foun- 
tain and the long rows of poplars marching in 
hollow squares. By the time the Lindleys had 
been long enough in the old place to feel settled — 
and that was longer than they anticipated— the 
foot-trail through the open lots was worn thin and 
white. 

Serena’s room overlooked it and the college 
settlement, and often as she went to draw the cur- 
tain for the night, seeing the window - lights low 
among the garden shrubbery, she seemed to look 
from the billowings of disaster into the port of 
home. The secure and well-regulated life that 
went on there, the certain needs and the fixed 
salaries, the approved and accustomed perform- 
ance that fenced it from the perplexities incident 
to her husband’s way of life, appeared the more 
desirable as she believed now she should never 
attain to them. In the need that women have for 
deriving judgment from something outside them- 
selves, it was the insuperable disability of Evan’s 
way that it afforded no such touchstone. Serena 
saw herself forever involved in spiritless evasions 
of money obligations it was an offence to her fore- 
sightedness to incur; for the readjustment of their 
personal relations had not been succeeded by an 
equivalence in the means of living. All that the 
young people got out of the renewal of tenderness 
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was the ease of their private hurts. There were 
still debts that were only to be discharged by 
dribbling, hard-won payments. Santa Lucia was 
far enough from San Francisco to feel the pull of 
that tide of receding capital that drained the south 
and left so many enterprises slack and flaccid, and 
Lindley s business was a long time recovering; a 
long time for the young man to grow into the 
knowledge that it did not so much matter what 
he thought of the thing he did, unless he could make 
other people think it. 

Serena was first to recover a point of contact in 
the effort to render livable the square, characterless 
rooms of the old Lindley place. Choked appeten- 
cies began to emerge from her in the evidence 
of wood-stains and denim-covered window-seats. 
The world-old seduction of creative power exhibit- 
ing itself never so meanly in the exigencies of daily 
living set up in her the process of competency; 
and Lindley, believing the pleasure assumed for 
his sake, blessed her for it as far as his pride would 
admit. Contrivances whereby a dollar might be 
saved were too freshly a reminder of his inability 
to get as many dollars as he required, to be relished 
by him. 

There had never been anything in the home place 
that appealed to Evan Lindley as the exponent of 
his own attitude, and he rather held it as a failure 
of appreciation that his wife should have insisted 
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in going back there. The toyon-tree, which his 
father had never allowed cut, and had consequently 
grown quite to the second-story window 7 , the low, 
old oaks leaning above the wild grass, were the 
flagrant denial of his up-to-dateness. It was not 
until the following spring that he was restored to 
any sense of intimacy with it. About the time the 
tips of the long, maroon boughs of the apricots be- 
gin to blow out pink like the lips of children shut 
upon forbidden laughter, all Santa Lucia was bent 
on the business of cleaning up. A pleasant, woodsy 
smell of smoke pervaded the streets, bees mumbled 
about the dribble of sap from belated prunings; Lind- 
ley, for the want of means to hire it done, scratched 
grudgingly at the oak litter, yielding at last to the 
obligation of his temperament to make a good 
job of it. Serena came out with the boy and 
worked beside him as he dug and raked. The 
broad, mossy back of a creeping-oak hung a foot 
above the sward and enticed little Evan. 

“Up, dada, up!” he urged, and when Lindley 
swung him into place he straddled his fat legs 
and shouted: 

“Go it, son,” Lindley encouraged, “your dad- 
dy has ridden to many a battle on that old 
steed.” 

“There wasn’t any place for a boy to play at the 
Penitentia Street house,” said Serena, and regretted 
it instantly, remembering how her husband had 
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taken her want of tenderness to the place; but 
Lindley was peering up among the oaks. 

“There used to be a swing hereabouts/’ he was 
saying, reminiscently. “There’s the place; there’s 
the scar of the rope. We made a rope-ladder of 
it when we were too old for a swing. All the kids 
used to like to play at our house.” 

He came home with a clumsy bundle that after- 
noon, and in the hour before dinner Serena heard 
him whistling among the trees and presently call- 
ing her to bring the boy. He was sitting high 
among the branches of the tallest oak, and wished 
her to try if the swing hung right for little Evan. 

“Ell tell you what, Serena,” he said, “we will 
open up this side of the yard a little, and plant 
ferns and things — sort of sylvan retreat idea. There 
will be nothing like it in Santa Lucia; show peo- 
ple what can be done with native shrubs; it will 
be a great attraction.” 

He was full of the idea, said they should go out 
to 1 oyon for wild roots the very next Sunday. 
Llis wife heard him humming cheerfully as he 
went off to make a seat for the swing. He had 
become a householder again, and touched con- 
tentment. Serena grew happier, seeing he was 
more at ease; woman-like, she had resented the 
pain he had brought upon himself. 

Being more comfortable, Mrs. Lindley had the 
more time to give to Antrim Stairs, who needed it. 
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Stairs had completed his book on Post-Darwinian 
Theories in the previous long vacation, and by the 
middle of the winter two publishers had refused 
it. The third time it came back he brought it to 
Serena. There was a long letter with the manu- 
script, in which it was pointed out that though the 
book was of undoubted worth, its sale would rest 
upon the individual reputation of Stairs for scien- 
tific performance, and recommended that he get 
himself connected with some institution a little 
more in the public eye than Santa Lucia. Now as 
Dr. Stairs had counted on the fame of his book to 
provide such a connection, this was disconcerting, 
the more so for the way Julia took it. She had 
believed in the book; she had flourished the book 
before those of her friends who inclined to the be- 
lief that she had not made so good a marriage as 
might have been expected with her looks; she had 
trimmed her social courses by the book; she had 
mounted the book, and ridden away in expectation 
from all the slights and denials of a limited in- 
come; and now it appeared there was no book. 
Julia felt aggrieved, and visited it upon her hus- 
band. She had not known anything about the 
value of Post-Darwinian Theories ; she had taken 
his word for it and the word of the college set, 
among whom there had been quite a stir of expec- 
tation. Now they would have to be told; it was 
all very mortifying. And all this Julia had to 
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suffer because she had believed in her husband. 
She did not say that he had deceived her, but the 
inference was in the air, and Stairs accepted it. 
The first time it had been returned he had read 
the book over carefully, and, reawakened to his 
early glow about it, had sent it away again with- 
out much misgiving. But the third time it came 
back he carried it to Mrs. Lindley, and she com- 
forted him. She could do that. All her girlish 
vision ol herself had included something of that 
sort as proper to her nurture. Here was a man of 
great and neglected talent to be heartened to the 
struggle for recognition; even his wife did not be- 
lieve in him. When they touched upon that, 
though, they fell instinctively into the assumption 
that Julia’s displeasure was the pang of disap- 
pointed wifeliness; poor, dear Julia was to be 
spared, that was all. Serena lent herself to sus- 
taining Antrim Stairs’s efforts at the point of fruit- 
fulness with the more fervor because of Evan’s 
defection from the standards of the college set. 
She had acquiesced in their finding that he was not 
to be trusted longer with the management of the 
college business, but she was anxious to prove her- 
self still of the party that sat in judgment. 

After a few days Stairs carried the manuscript 
home and hid it in a bureau drawer, where he 
hoped that Julia, in her housewifely peregrinations, 
might come across it. He supposed that she had 
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done so when he saw by her eyes that she had been 
crying; she told him, when he asked her, that she 
was not feeling well, and that she thought she 
would go to her mother for a few days. He lacked 
the courage to put his supposition to the truth, 
and saw her off himself as far as the San Marco 
Junction. When Julia had been away a fortnight 
she came home quite unexpectedly, and the very 
next afternoon went out by the cross-lot path to 
see Mrs. Lindley. If she had had in mind any 
purpose of especial intimacy in doing so she must 
have been disappointed in it, for she found William 
sitting in the middle of the floor with her mouth full 
of upholstery tacks. 

That William was a great deal with Serena that 
winter was due to the violent bent of her interests 
towards housekeeping affairs. She had made a 
sewing-room of William’s Heart, accumulating 
wonders of hand-made pillow-slips and crooked 
monograms worked on table linen, and lent her- 
self joyously to Serena’s contrivances of denim and 
Morris chintzes. Serena was glad to have her, 
since Kate Bixby had carried out her intention of 
applying for a place in the schools of San Francisco, 
and had gone the length in her desire for newness 
and change, of refusing the week-ends at home 
which the train service to Santa Lucia allowed. 

Serena had borne her out in it, so that owing to 
Mrs. Bixby’s not taking it very well, and to her 
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evident disposition to regard Evan’s financial fiasco 
as what might have been expected from one who 
entertained lax views on the suppression of the 
liquor traffic, Mrs. Lindley had found herself 
thrown almost wholly on William for countenance 
and support; and though both of them would much 
rather have seen Julia on some other occasion, 
they warned her cheerfully away from the fresh 
varnish, and went on with their work. They had 
found a very good mahogany couch form in the 
Lindley attic, and were covering it new. 

“Ah, don’t you hate it,” said Julia— “the piecing 
and contriving, the doing the same thing over 
again, and never getting anywhere ?” 

“But I shall get somewhere when I’ve done this,” 
said Serena, poking excelsior into the hollow 
places. “ I’ve been wanting a couch for my room 
for a long time, and now I shall have one for a 
dollar and thirty-five cents.” 

“But you keep house so beautifully, Ju,” William 
protested. 

I should hate it a great deal worse if I didn’t. 

I can’t bear any kind of mussiness.” 

Serena flushed at that, for what with excelsior 
and varnish and furniture gimp, and the newspapers 
spread about to keep them from the floor, the room 
had a decided mussiness, rather the more pro- 
nounced for proximity to Julia’s smooth linen; but 
she was prevented from replying Dy the evident 
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preoccupation of Julia’s mind with some private 
worry of her own. 

“Have you seen the Sunday Chronicle ?” she in- 
quired, at last. They had not. 

“Well, your aunt, Mrs. Bixby, has,” said Julia. 
“Heavens knows why a woman like that reads the 
society columns, but she does.” 

“Well?” questioned Serena. 

“She’s found about my winnings at Mrs. Whit- 
ing’s bridge party Saturday.” 

“Aunt Luella doesn’t believe in bridge, of course. 
The prize was very handsome, I suppose.” 

“There wasn’t any prize.” 

“But what — ” 

“We played for money.” 

“Oh!” said William and Serena, in the same 
breath. They laid down their work and sat look- 
ing at her in growing consternation. And “Oh, 
Julia!” Serena said again, and then William began 
to laugh. 

“Won’t there be a shine in the tents of Kedar! 
Is the minister going to preach against you, or will 
they have Dr. Stairs up before the faculty ?” 

“Nothing so absurd,” said Julia, reddening; 
“but they passed a resolution about bridge at the 
Ladies’ Guild, and the president spoke to Antrim 
about it. He said it wasn’t so, of course; and 
when he got home and found out it was he didn’t 
like it.” 
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“I should think not,” agreed William, in a tone 
that threw Mrs. Stairs on the defensive. 

The two women turned to take up their work 
again; the movement was slight and unconscious, 
as if by so doing they had excluded her from the 
community of their interests. It was not so much 
the flagrance of Julia’s offence against the com- 
munity standard, but the cheap disloyalty to her 
husband’s bread. 

“I didn’t know we were to play for money until 
I got there,” Julia explained. “I couldn’t refuse 
then, and I couldn’t help winning. Of course, if 
I’d known that Antrim was going to make a fuss 
about it, I shouldn’t have done it. And I think, 
Se rena, you might speak to your aunt and make 
her understand how it was.” 

“Aunt Luella doesn’t pay much attention to 
what I say to her,” said Serena, coldly. “You 
know well enough about the feeling there was at 
the college; and, anyway, Julia, I don’t believe in 
playing for money myself.” 

“Oh, if that’s the way you feel about it!” Julia 
forced a laugh as she rose to go. “I wasn’t ex- 
pecting much on my own account, but you were 
such a friend of Antrim’s — ” The impertinence, 
if it amounted to so much, dropped before the cold 
stiffening of Serena’s look and the distraction of 
her son’s small voice crying to her outside by the 
toyon-tree. He had found strawberries where 
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the Judge’s old garden had been, and came to share 
them with his best-beloved. 

“Oh, son, if you have anything nice you must 
pass it about to the company!” admonished his 
mother. 

“But I bringed it for you,” he insisted, trouble 
welling in the round eyes, so that Serena was 
obliged to kneel down and have three small sandy 
berries deposited on her tongue. 

“I don’t see where you get the patience, Sere- 
na,” Julia commented. “Isn’t he an awful lot of 
bother?” Some half-wistful wish for contradiction 
breaking in her voice caused Serena to look up 
sharply. Julia’s splendid color hung at half-mast; 
there were lines of languor in her handsome, discon- 
tented face. Whatever of half-admission and ap- 
peal hung between the two women for an instant 
was cut off by William getting her hat on to go with 
Julia across lots. 

“I should like to know,” said Julia, digging her 
parasol into the soft earth as they walked, “what 
Serena Lindley has to do with setting standards 
for other people, seeing what Evan has done ?” 

“Julia!” William warned her. 

“Oh, well, I suppose she can’t help that; but it 
ought to make her easier on other people. But I 
know one thing: I can’t stand any more of this 
nagging sort of narrowness. If the old women are 
going to keep on talking about me every time I 
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turn round I shall give them something worth 
talking about. ” 

“ Yes, you can do that, Ju,” William admitted, 
in perfect seriousness — ‘'you can do that. But you 
won’t be happy in it, Ju — you won’t be happy at 
all” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


L ONG afterwards, when the Julia Stairs affair 
^ had been snipped and seamed and pulled about 
at the Ladies’ Guild, nibbled delicately at tea- 
parties, blown upon shamelessly in boudoirs, win- 
nowed by every guest of talk, it was Mrs. Bixby’s 
habit to insist that it began in Julia’s playing bridge 
at Mrs. Whiting’s and going too much among the 
sophisticated, gay country-houses of Roble Park; 
in fact, the foundations ol it were laid long before 
that in the austere blood of the earlier Stairs, in 
the system that had furnished his mind to the ut- 
most but afforded no schooling to his passions; 
and, more than all, in the social squeamishness 
that had failed to apprise Julia Maybury that in 
marriage, passion is a hard, cold fact to be reck- 
oned with as hunger and thirst. 

When first the largeness of the West had glim- 
mered upon Antrim Stairs, it had aroused him to 
that state when to have been humanized by mar- 
riage would have made him secure of the vague 
precipience that Hashed within his brain. The 
achieving strain in him had demanded something 
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which Julia’s high color and abundant vitality had 
seemed to stand for. 

He had looked for the intimacies of marriage 
to have loosed upon him the flood by which his 
soul should have been floated out forever beyond 
the straits and shallows of its environment. And 
the flood had never come. The source of it lay 
somewhere locked under his wile’s unfluttered com- 
pliance, as the little bubble blown upon Julia’s 
imagination by all the talk of his approaching 
greatness expired soundlessly against the common- 
place rim of college life. 

Both of them began to be a little contemptuous 
of his inability to move her. His delicacy, his 
unaccustomedness, the very profoundness of the 
effect she produced upon him, making him satis- 
fied with so much less than he should have de- 
manded of her, convicted him of coldness. 

There was a time when Stairs had hope that 
his child might accomplish what he had failed, 
but the hope died quick and strangled by the still, 
tearless rage with which his wife admitted her con- 
dition. It had come at a time when Julia’s social 
enterprise was beginning to fruit in the shape of 
inclusions in the leisurely pointless life of the 
country-side, and was the harder for her to bear 
as it was so inarticulate to herself. Julia had not 
reasoned about her life. It was merely the in- 
stinct of self-preservation which had made her 
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reach out and cling to all that vitalized her, and 
made living seem worth while. She had not adjured 
children, but now that the occasion was upon her, 
the vase of her spirit overflowed with distaste and 
cold shudderings of fear. 

“Let her alone,” Dr. Caldwell cautioned her 
husband; “they are often so at first. She will 
come round all right, once she has heard it cry. ’ 
“And besides, you know,” the women com- 
forted her, “it can’t be helped.” 

“Other people help it,” Julia averred. 

Stairs was rather relieved that Julia chose to 
spend so much of her time with Mrs. Maybury in 
San Francisco. It was natural that she should 
turn to her mother in such a case. He was able, 
alone in the house, to think tenderly of his unborn 
child as being somehow, like himself, outside the 
pale of its mother’s preoccupations. A dream of it 
began to move beside him with eager hands and 
soft, condoning eyes for that secret insufficiency 
which he felt to be the root of his unfulfilment. It 
bore like a succoring sail towards the desertness of 
his affections. And then, all at once, there was a 
call for him, and a hasty journey in the night. 
There was a time when his wife’s life rocked blind 
and rudderless in the trough of disaster, righted at 
last, and went on again, slack and feebly, but with 
no precious cargo to be brought to port — all his 
dream gone over with her dread. He was too 
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much concerned for Julia’s life to think at the time 
what he had lost, but he found it waiting for him 
when he returned to his own house. He had no 
sooner come in at the door than he felt it there, 
the dream, as he had entertained it, of his child, 
a living entity, and understood that this was per- 
haps all he was to know of fatherliness — the sense 
of the small presence receding, fading from him, 
voiceless, nameless, not to be spoken of nor to be 
done for in kindly wise; this, too, he had been un- 
able to hold by and bring to fruition. He shrank 
suddenly as a man awaking to the amputation of 
some mortal part of him. 

Since everything gets told sooner or later in small 
communities, and some things are best told quick- 
ly, Mrs. Lindley, who had seen him returning from 
the car and run in hastily to know how Julia did, 
went over that afternoon to Mrs. Bixby. 

“Julia is very sick,” she said, “and Dr. Stairs 
is much concerned about her. It is a great loss 
to them,” covering her friends’ affairs with gen- 
erous loyalty. 

“Hm,” sniffed Aunt Luella, incredulously, “you 
needn’t tell me!” And, indeed, once Mrs. Bixby 
had formed an opinion there was no use telling 
her anything. Whatever Julia Stairs did after that 
she was not to expect any concessions from the 
A. B. Z’s. 

Whatever disposition there was in other quarters 
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to cavil at Julia Stairs, was quieted by the ensuing 
period of ill-health, in which she dragged about, 
not equal to the tacit resistance which she opposed 
to the small conventions of the college set. Her 
husband thought her sobered by regret when she 
was merely dulled. She saw that he had suffered, 
and wished to comfort him; but getting no warmth 
bv the process, conceived that she had failed, and 
at last all efforts ceased. In their early married 
life his personal attraction and young enthusiasm 
for her had served at intervals to fill and flood her 
with its own reflection, but it would not answer 
now. She did not know what was the trouble, ex- 
cept that since everything was a failure it was 
fortunate it did not seem to matter much. 

She had remained at home in this state a matter 
of six months or more, and Stairs, noticing how pale 
she was and the roundness of her figure gone off, 
insisted that she should go with him south during 
the short vacation to attend a teacher’s institute 
where he was to lecture. Julia loathed institutes, 
and was too indifferent for travel; she went in- 
stead to her mother, not so much that she cared 
for being there, but for being away from Santa 
Lucia. Always before, as she neared it after ab- 
sences, the city had enticed her — the sights of it, 
the smells of it, the sunlit, windy hills, the ruddy 
constellations of lights floating above the bay 
quickened the renewal of intimacy. As she had 
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moved in it she felt her spirits carried high above 
the hum and clangor to the note of laughter. Now 
she perceived that it was a city all very much of one 
color, and that a dirty one, as if it had worked its 
way up from the ooze and slime of the water-front, 
and never gotten quite clear of it — a horned, warty 
kind of thing that reared its head among the hills, 
and had its tail still in the formless muddle along 
the foot of Sansome Street. 

She was too listless to go about among her friends. 
Mrs, Maybury, who, in the process of curing her- 
self of unlimited leisure, had come through all the 
’opothies and several ’ists, had now adopted a 
system which consisted in going about with a fixed 
smile, and insisting a great many times a day that 
there was nothing whatever the matter with her, 
which, as there had never been anything the matter 
with her, answered very well with Mrs. Maybury, 
but wore to irritation Julia, whose crying bitterness 
it was that there was nothing +he matter to distract 
her from the aching emptiness of life. She took to 
walking about a great deal, in the vague notion 
that if she travelled very far and got herself very 
tired in the process she might somehow happen 
upon what she had lost. It was not in the shifty 
stream of color that clattered to and fro under 
the lanterned porticoes back of Portsmouth Square. 
It was not in the full-bodied, well-dressed crowd 
that poured itself out of matinees of late afternoons, 
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contriving by the sheer heedlessness of its chatty 
interests to submerge the business of the street 
momentarily in a holiday aspect. It was not in 
the lapping bay, nor the hurrying fog, nor the 
gusty draughts of streets. 

One of her habitual walks was out Hyde Street 
and around Black Point. It had been ; favorite 
one of hers and Jim Halford’s of Sunday after- 
noons, in the days when Jim had been engaged to 
her and she had not been engaged to Jim. She 
wondered about him a little dully. His father was 
dead, she knew, the house let to strangers. After 
her marriage she had heard that Jim had taken 
the Pacific Island branch of his firm’s business, 
and it was supposed to be on her account. At 
the time she had felt it a compliment, but now she 
began to regret it as a piece of girlish silliness that 
she had let him go out of her life so easily; they 
had always been good friends; they might have 
gone on being so. She tried to reconstruct the 
sense of his friendliness as she remembered it, 
failed, and thought that though she had not learnea 
of his death, he might very well be out of the world, 
she got so little good of his being in it. She asked 
her mother that night what she knew of Halford, 
but Mrs. Maybury could tell her nothing except 
that she was sure he was not in the city, as he 
always came to see her on such occasions, and he 
had been away for a long time. Then, by one of 
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those coincidences that happen so often it seems 
almost a law that the very approach of long-absent 
friends must set us talking about them, she stum- 
bled upon Jim Halford. 

It was such a sloppy day as women choose for 
shopping because they imagine no one else having 
the temerity to do so, and Julia had spent a des- 
ultory afternoon about the bargain counters. The 
car was already crowded when she got on at the 
Emporium and she was urged slowly towards 
the middle, and at last, torn from the sustaining 
strap, held on her feet only by the pressure of sur- 
rounding bodies, she felt herself grow faint with 
the motion and the reek of damp, woolly clothing. 
Rain began and drove in fresh accessions of drip- 
ping passengers, and as they trailed heavily through 
the wet streets the car checked and halted and 
finally came to a full blockade at the corner of 
Market and McAllister. As their car stopped sud- 
denly a bare foot behind the forward one, the 
dense crowd of passengers lurched forward dizzily, 
righted, and swore softly. Julia, who from fatigue 
had lost the feeling of her feet under her, staggered 
and pitched bodily into the arms of the man behind 
her, whose formal excusings broke off sharply in 
the middle to call her name. Almost before his 
hand on her arm had steadied her, she knew him 
for Halford. When she turned to look at him, 
he saw how white and sick she was. 
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“Don’t talk,” he said, with the readiness she 
remembered in him. “I must*get you out of this. 
His strong, steady voice clove a way for them as, 
shielding her by the hollow of his shoulder, they 
ploughed through the sodden crowd. “Now, can 
you walk a bit?” he asked. “There’s a restaurant 
close by; you must have a cup of tea, or some 
brandy, maybe.” 

He found it presently — a dull little place of dingy 
table - cloths, where the lights had been burning 
through the mists of rain since early in the after- 
noon. They had the place all to themselves, with 
the exception ol three languid waiters who flicked 
napkins about aimlessly, and tried to look as if 
they were ready for business, when they were pal- 
pably bored by it. They brought her tea in a 
thick cup, she having refused the brandy; Hal- 
ford ordered toast for her, and sent it away again 
because it was scorched, and having tipped one 
of the languid waiters to have it better done, 
discovered that he had tipped the wrong one, and 
had to do it over again. And through all his solici- 
tude of her, through all his readiness, through all 
the inefficiency of the dull little place and his im- 
patience with it, above the rush of the rain outside 
and the swish of the gutters, there bloomed the 
fresh, unassailable fact that they were glad to see 
each other. They took account of each other 
by furtive looks like sips of heartening wine, each 
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eye avoiding the other to rove more freely on every 
well-remembered feature: the breadth of his shoul- 
ders, his well-fed color, Julia’s long, blue-veined 
eyelids, the subtle way of the cheek she leaned 
upon her hand. She found him improved, filled 
out, assured; a satisfying virility brimmed from 
the man, a sparkle on it raised by the glow of meet- 
once she had rallied from her faintness, he 
ran on lightly accounting for the past four years, 
as if there had been no bar between them but the 
natural one of time and space, as if the very 
crowd that had thrown them together had but 
surged between them for an interval prolonged be- 
yond expectation, and here he was again°telling 
her how it happened. When at last she was ready 
for going he insisted she should have a cab. 

“Oh,” she said, lightly, “wives of college pro- 
fessors don’t go about in cabs. They can't' afford 
it. But when they came into the street again, 
and saw the great lumps of humanity swarmed 
about a small nucleus of trolley gliding up and 
down in the wet, she consented. They went along 
the swimming pavement looking for a cab; the 
lights behind the fogged windows made dull smears 
m the cavernness darkness of the shops. The 
noise of the streets changed rapidly from* the dull 
rumble of afternoon to the high, brisk hum of 
going home. Halford insisted on buying half a 
dozen bunches of violets of a street flower-vender 
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adroop in a closed doorway like a rained - on 
fowl. 

“Don’t I always buy violets for you?” he urged 
to Julia’s protestation. “I remember you used to 
make me buy them so the poor chaps could go 
home out of the wet. I’m coming, too. May I ?” 
he announced, when he had found a cab lurking 
about the City Hall. “Your mother is always glad 
to see me.” 

Well, he was perfectly safe in coming, julia 
thought, if he could take it like that; he must 
have clean gotten over caring in a deliberate, per- 
sonal way if he could make so perfunctory a mat- 
ter of her permission to be in her company. See- 
ing how gay he was, she decided he could never 
have cared very deeply to have recovered so easily „ 
Without compunction she lent herself to the mood 
of reminiscence. 

“Any children, Ju?” he questioned, with the 
privilege of old acquaintance. 

“No,” said Julia, “I — ” Suddenly her eyes 
filled. Halford divined that she had had a loss, 
and looked upon her commiseratingly. And though 
Julia had had her own way, she felt for the moment 
that she had lost immeasurably. She had really 
wanted children, but the circumstances — her hus- 
band had not made it possible. Yes, she had lost 
. . . oh, everything! She felt an impulse to cry out 
upon it, to be pitied and comforted, and recovered 
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herself with difficulty as Halford went on talking 
lightly of other things. 

Mrs. Maybury was glad to see him. Though 
she was proud of her son-in-law and a good deal in 
awe of him, she had always regretted Jim Halford. 

“Jim,” she was accustomed to say, “would have 
been so comfortable.” 

Halford would not stay to dinner, though they 
asked him, urging a previous engagement. Get- 
ting up to leave at last, he insisted that they must 
both go out to dine with him some evening, and 
go to the theatre. No, Mrs. Maybury thanked 
him, there was nothing at all the matter with her — - 
here she remembered to smile in the prescribed 
fashion, which caused poor Halford the uneasiness 
of wondering if she were not concealing some 
gripping, incurable pain from him — she seldom 
went out, she said, but Julia could go. 

“ To-morrow ?” Halford questioned, promptly. Not 
to-morrow; there was something else she had to do. 
This was not strictly true, but J ulia did not know how 
to account for the sudden movement of resistance. 

“Wednesday?” Well, perhaps, Wednesday. That 
was settled, then, and Halford got himself out 
into the night, which had turned off windy and 
clear. Julia said to herself, as she went up to bed, 
that there could not possibly be any harm going 
out to dinner with Jim, he was such good company, 
and he had so evidently ceased to care. 
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T HE first thing Plalford wished to know when 
they came out into the clear twilight of the 
street Wednesday evening was where they should 
go to dine. 

“Oh, it’s your party,” she reminded him; “you 
choose.” 

“Do you remember how we used to stick an 
umbrella in a crack when we couldn’t decide, and 
go the way it fell ?” 

“But we haven’t any umbrella,” she objected; 
“and, besides, you are grown up now, and ought 
to know your own mind.” 

“I have always known my own mind, Ju,” Hal- 
ford declared, soberly, watching the constellations 
of the signs come out in the little zodiac of the 
street, “and it has never happened yet that your 
mind has been the same as mine, so you choose. 
There’s Campi’s and the Poodle Dog and that 

little Mexican joint opposite the Hall of Jus- 

• >> 
tice— 

“No, not the frijole place,” Julia interrupted; 
“I haven’t the appetite for queer dishes I once 
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had. And not the Poodle Dog; none of the college 
people go there — ” 

“ Is it as bad as that ?” 

“As bad as what?” 

That you can’t decide on a place to eat without 
deferring to the college prejudice ?” 

“Worse than that,” she declared, with mock 
tragedy. “Do you remember Mrs. Bodely and 
the custard cups ?” 

Halford remembered. “What’s the old lady up 
to now ?” 

Oh, since Evan Bindley has been dropped she 
has tucked it under her wing, and a precious lot 
of prigs she’s hatching out of it,” Julia told him. 
And that led to his asking all about the Lindleys, 
and how William did, so that presently they had 
come to the corner and the down-town car. 

“So it’s Campi’s, is it?” he asked. “Hurry, 
then, and we shall have time for a turn about the 
square.” 

As they went the long streets blossomed in elec- 
trics, and Mrs. Stairs felt the old sensuous allure- 
ment of the city come out with them, like an ex- 
halation, as though it were the perfume of those 
bright night bloomers spread abroad after the 
sun goes down. The change and flicker of lights 
began to strike out bright reflections in her spirit. 

“Oh,” she cried, as they drifted about the 
Stevenson Monument, “it doesn’t seem possible 
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I haven’t been here since I was married — not 

ft J 

once ! 

“I have, often,” said Halford, with the soberness 
she had noticed in him before — “very often; always 
changing, and yet nothing ever changed. Same old 
Chinks shuffling in their slippers, and same squad 
of policemen coming out of the alley yonder like a 
cuckoo out of a clock.” 

“And I suppose you come here, too ? she asked, 
when they were seated at the table in Campi’s long 
upper room and the waiter had taken their orders. 

“At least once whenever I am in the city. There’s 
the same old Garibaldi over the window, and the 
same waiter you used to tease, asking who the old 
chap was, and what he had done to have a bust, 
anyway.” 

How well he remembered, Julia thought, and 
wondered if his doing so proved that he still cared, 
or his ready way of mentioning it that he had done 
caring. Now and then she surprised him in a long, 
impersonal look at her, a stock-taking kind of look. 
She flinched inwardly, thinking she must have gone 
off in her appearance very much for Jim Halford 
to look at her like that. Her hand hovered above 
the glass for a moment when Jim held a bottle over 
it with a gesture of demurrer merging into a laugh. 

“College prejudice?” he hinted. 

“Well, I am under the ban at present and 
have to be circumspect.” She gave him an amused 
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account of the bridge affair. It had needed just 
that to put the incident in its proper place; what 
with Antrim and Serena Lindley and Mrs. Bixby 
it had been made to assume quite too serious pro- 
portions. 

“Must be deadly dull/’ Halford grumbled. 

“Oh. I grow used to it. I have fallen so far into 
line that I am going to have a serviceable silk this 
winter with two bodices — one for evening and one 
for afternoon. Commencement is wildly exciting 
with us, and a dinner at a restuarant with two kinds 
of wine is almost a dissipation.” 

“I’ll tell you what, Ju,” declared Halford, “we’ll 
make a good job of it while I am here. We’ll go 
about and rediscover all the old places where we had 
our fun together when we weren’t grown up and 
hadn’t made up our minds — at least, you hadn’t.” 
Some alarmed prick sent a signal flying at Julia’s 
cheek, but Halford was working his way slowly 
through the dinner with the aim of a man occupied 
merely with his food, and the signal dropped. 

“It would cheer me up a lot,” he said, “and I 
am needing it. It is not so gay, if you must know, 
selling groceries down in Mindanao.” 

“You ought to be married, Jim,” she assured 
him, and wished immediately afterwards she hadn’t. 

“Ah, it’s a pity I couldn’t have made you be- 
lieve it five years ago.” Halford indulged himself 
in a tone of mournful reminiscence. 
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“Well, you can’t say I didn’t set you an example!” 
Julia’s spirit renewed with this sort of banality, 
which justified itself in the relieved certainty that 
Jim had gotten over his attachment, since he could 
joke about it. On the assumption that it gave him 
no pain to do so, she was willing to revisit with him 
the places where they had had good times together 
in the days when Jim had been engaged to her and 
she had not been engaged to Jim. They seemed 
to get a great deal out of it; touching remembered 
gladness, to find it glow again like pressed flowers 
from a book, reviving color and perfume in the light 
and air. 

Mrs. Stairs bought her new silk, and it was not 
serviceable, and she did not take it home to be 
made up at Santa Lucia, but had it made at once 
and wore it to the matinee with Jim. It brought 
back some of the color to her cheeks, but it did not 
prevent Halford from looking at her still, at times, 
with scrutinizing intentness that had nothing to 
do with the becomingness of her new dress. Julia 
loosened her hair and brought it forward in a 
pompadour, and began to regard her hat with dis- 
satisfaction. That she must have gone off in her 
looks a great deal was evident from Halford’s wish 
to return to the girl she had been, to go over old 
ground with her rather than to establish a new basis 
for going on. Jim should have been prepared 
for some change in her after four years of mar- 
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riage; after all, she had done very well not to marry 
him if his regard for her rooted no deeper than 
that. She assayed several times a footing that 
should prove to him that the new Julia was as much 
worth his while as the old, but Halford held to the 
note of the past with an obviousness that began 
to excite curiosity. And there was something in 
Julia’s own consciousness that implied annoyingly 
a reversal of their positions. The old sureness of 
her ascendency over him was gone, and there had 
come to take the place of it, a certain wistfulness, a 
readiness to tears, a submissive wish to be domi- 
nated and overborne. Whatever their relations in 
fact, it appeared Julia had lest; she felt suddenly 
her emotions grown wispy, like the turned silks of 
the faculty women. 

It had been easy to fall into Halford’s assumption 
that the unfulfilled expectation of motherhood had 
occasioned the mood of pitiableness. It was true 
that she had really wanted children and great love 
and abounding light and color, but the stringency 
of life at Santa Lucia had excluded all that. It 
was incredible that Antrim would go on in that 
narrow way. She began to be fevered with the 
desire to escape into larger possibilities of living. 
Her soul, hunting forever in its secret fastness, 
hiding its face from what it pursued, lest to name it 
was to grow afraid and give over following, perceiv- 
ing dimly that its satisfaction must be also doom, fled 
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crying in the dark. Then the pang of bodily weak- 
ness lingering from her illness surged upon her and 
filled her heart with tears. Often, as she went about 
with Halford, she had unaccountable impulses to 
throw herself upon his tenderness and cry out upon 
the creeping numbness of her heart. She believed 
he might have helped her if he cared. That was 
part of the general unsatisfactoriness of things: that 
Halford had loved her unnecessarily so many 
years, and just when she needed most to be loved 
he had gotten over it. Then quite suddenly it was 
made plain to her that he had not gotten over it; 
that it was still going on in him, and would go on 
to the end of days. 

They had been walking in the park, and were 
sitting now on Strawberry Hill. It was a day full 
of sunshine shattered and strewn by a cooling wind. 
Holiday crowds moved on the boulevards, and, 
drifting towards them and on the winding walks, 
disappeared down lanes of shrubbery. A silence had 
fallen between them which Mrs. Stairs broke sudden- 
ly, saying she must go home at the end of the week. 

“What for?” demanded Halford. “Isn’t this 
good enough for you ?” with a gesture inclusive of 
the day and the company. 

“Good enough,” she nodded; “ but you forget I’m 
an old married woman and have responsibilities.” 

He looked at her; he was lying on the grass 
below her, full and meaningly. 
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“I’ve been trying to forget it for ten days/' he 
said. 

So that was it. He had ignored the present to 
hold to the shadow of a past, in which she was al- 
most his. 

“ But you are good at forgetting,” she urged, 
lightly, seeking his glance and turning away towards 
the moving crowds. 

“Will you tell me, Ju,” he said, still with the 
same deliberateness of meaning, “what, in the last 
ten days, I’ve forgotten ?” 

He had forgotten nothing; about the kind of seat 
that pleased her best at the theatres, and her not 
liking to ride inside cars, and the waiter at Campi’s. 
He had not forgotten. 

“Two things,” she said, lightly getting on her 
feet: “that the ground is always too damp to sit 
upon in San Francisco, and that you promised 
mother to come home to an early dinner, and we 
haven’t seen half yet.” 

It was true that the ground was always damp 
and often slippery. As they went down the hill, 
Halford leading, Julia lost footing once and threw^ 
out her hand; it caught at his, where it rested an in- 
stant as she slipped and swung against his shoulder. 
Suddenly at the touch of her his countenance changed, 
his whole physical aspect altered as if a flame had 
burst from him, and was caught up again in instant 
self- recovery. He trembled as at the imminence 
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of a shock avoided. Quick as the flash had passed 
it caught at the dryness of Julia’s heart, kindled 
and sung in her, made the earth air under her feet 
as she walked. 

If Julia had expected Jim Halford to resist the 
time of her departure she was disappointed. He 
made no further reference to it, and only acknowl- 
edged it by refraining from making any engage- 
ments beyond the day she had mentioned. Julia 
was a little piqued by it; she was feeling singularly 
light-hearted since her discovery in the park. It 
was absurd of old Jim to try to pretend to her; she 
had always read him like a book. Did he suppose 
a sober-minded married woman was to forget her 
dignity merely because an old lover had not been 
able to forget her. On the contrary, she would be 
able to give him more inclusive sympathy now that 
— now that — « Julia did not quite know what, but 
certainly there was reason. 

In the five days that remained to them there was 
a tingling expectancy in their meetings that re- 
stored Julia to the ascendency of sex. The last 
afternoon but one they walked out to Black Point. 
They had come down the stone steps to the path- 
way, and leaned upon the rail and watched the 
flowing jade of the bay awash about the rocks; 
it turned amber with the lift of choppy waves and 
flecked white at the top. Black tugs, like mud- 
hens, squattered on the bay, and slow sails of lum- 
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ber schooners took the light, glinting and fading 
like the wings of gulls. The Berkeley Hills floated 
above the molten water like an enchanted coast. 
Julia stretched out her arms to them. 

“Oh, I love it, I love it!” she cried. “I’ve al- 
ways said it, I’ll say it again, that San Francisco 
is the only place to live!” 

“Why leave it, then?” 

“Oh!” Julia felt at a loss in the very obvious- 
ness of the reason; then, “You are leaving it.” 

“Yes, I’m leaving it.” Halford mused on the 
green fronds uncurling in the rocky crevices below 
them. 

“Shall I see you when you come again?” asked 

Julia. 

Halford withdrew himself from his abstraction. 
“No,” he said. 

“Dear me,” cried ]ulia, trying for the effect of 
jocular dismay, “and I thought we’d been having 
such a nice time!” 

“Nice!” said Halford— “ nice!” He leaned over 
and broke oft fragments of the crumbling cliff, and 
began pitching them into the water that choked 
throatily among the stones. “What hypocrites 
women are!” 

“Ah,” Julia answered him, pointedly, “we get 
lessons in pretending.” 

Halford laughed shortly, and then turned to her. 
“Look here, Ju, let’s have done with pretending. 
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The last time I talked with you, the month before you 
were married, when I told you I could never forget 
you, I suppose you thought I meant no more by it 
than the other fellows you’ve turned down, and per- 
haps I thought so too, but it turned out true. I don’t 
mean to say that I go about wearing the willow for 
you, or that I haven’t taken much of what has 
come my way; but as for loving and marrying, 
there has never been anybody but you, Julia, and 
there never will be.” 

The moderation of his manner lent conviction 
to the words. It was as if he had stated soberly 
that he always expected to have blue eyes and be 
rather corpulent of body. 

“But we can be friends,” hinted Julia, timidly. 

“No, we can’t. I thought so at first; but now, 
after these two weeks, I know that we can’t — at 
least, I can’t — and you have known it ever since 
the day in the park. Be honest, Ju, and say you 
know it.” 

There was a stone seat hollowed out of the cliff 
behind them, and Julia sat down in it, the finality 
of the admission leaping upon her, 

“Yes,” she said, “I know.” 

“And even,” Halford went on, the very round- 
ness of his face, the compactness of his figure, 
every trait and feature of the man driving home 
the conviction of his honesty and worth — -“even 
if I had kept you from knowing this time, I should 
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not have tried it again for another reason.” He 
hesitated here, and her lifted face and averted eyes 
mutely questioned him. 

“If I had found you safe and happy, Julia, I 
might have gone on serving you as I have always 
done, but now that I see that you are not happy, 
I know it isn’t safe.” 

“I never said—” began Julia, tumultuously, in 
denial. 

“You haven’t needed to,” Halford went on, with 
the same practical calmness, as if he were combat- 
ing the merits of a particular brand of canned 
article; “you chose the life you’re living now, for 
whatever reason, God knows; but I don’t need to 
be told that your heart is not in it, that you are 
bored by it, fagged by it, and very soon you will 
be at the point of not enduring it.” 

“Oh!” cried Julia, choked between anger and 
the sudden betraying sense of pitiableness. “If 
you think that about me, I should think it would 
make you want to be kinder to me.” 

“It does, Julia.” He came over and leaned 
against the rocks, looking down at her. “ I’m going 
to be very kind. I used to regret that I hadn’t 
made any impression on you, but now I am glad 
of it, because I can say what otherwise would be 
impossible, what I should despise myself for say- 
ing if I had any hope to profit by it; and that is, 
don’t go on with it.” 
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Julia, looking down at her hands in her lap, saw 
unaccountably that they trembled. Alarms, ques- 
tions, wild surmises surged and broke upon her, 
scattering like the spray. 

“What do you mean ?” she managed. 

“Just that; you aren’t fit for it, and you won’t 
be able to stand it. You were made for gayety, 
for change and loveliness and admiration, and after 
awhile you’ll have to have them; at any price, 
you’ll have to have them.” 

He took off his hat to mop his forehead, and 
Julia noticed then how nearly bald he was on top, 
wondered at herself for noticing, and wondered 
more that it did not make him ridiculous, but it 
did not. He stood there drying the inside of his 
derby with his handkerchief like a thoroughly re- 
spected representative of the wholesale grocery trade, 
and went on, steadily: 

“You think because you’ve stood four years of 
it and nothing has happened that you can stand it 
always, but you can’t. You are a handsome wom- 
an, Ju, handsomer than ever; and you aren’t safe.” 

Mrs. Stairs called on all her soul to beat down 
the swift mortification as she stood up. 

“I have my husband to protect me, at any rate.” 

“No, Ju, don’t make that mistake. There is 
nobody in the world so unprotected as the unhappy 
married woman, and that is why I say, don’t go 
on with it.” 


17 
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“How dare you talk to me so ?” she cried, walk- 
ing on unsteadily; but he kept even with her. 

“Get free of it when you can and how you can. 
Don’t let any habit of doing things or remembered 
tenderness bind you, or any fear of what may be 
said. The thing you want you are bound to have. 
I’ve seen that in these two weeks, so I say get free 
while there’s time, so you can take freely what 
comes to you when it comes.” 

“How dare you — ” She was beginning again 
when they came around the point to a sandy open 
space, and observed that there were people there, 
come out, like themselves, to enjoy the rare after- 
noon. About one group, a man and a woman, 
there was something vaguely familiar. The man 
was lying on the sand and the woman reading to 
him. She spoke with a defiant friendliness: 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Stairs ?” 

“How do you do,” said Julia, unmindfully 
stumbling in the sand. 

The woman watched her out of sight. 

“Who was it?” inquired Halford, when they 
were out of ear-shot. 

“I don’t know. Somebody from Santa Lucia. 
Yes, I do. It was Kate Bixby, Mrs. Lindley’s 
cousin. I didn’t know she had a beau, though. 
She’s quite an old maid. I suppose now she will 
go back to Santa Lucia and tell everybody she has 
seen me.” 
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“Ah, you see!” said Halford. 

There were strollers going to and fro on the 
broad walk, and it was impossible to talk. Julia 
felt tears of shame and anger welling from a wound. 

“Take me to the car,” she said. “I want to go 
home.” 


CHAPTER XX 


r T'HE most disconcerting thing that happened 
1 to Mrs. Stairs after her return to Santa 
Lucia was Serena’s asking her very directly if she 
had seen anything of Kate Bixby while she was in 
the city. There was so evidently an air behind 
the question of its being pertinent to some anxiety 
in Serena’s mind that Julia was a little put out 
by it, said no at first, and then yes that she remem- 
bered passing her one afternoon, but had not spoken 
with her. The uneasiness that Julia had lest the 
attention which Mrs. Lindley gave to it might 
have something to do with her own matter, caused 
her to hesitate in a manner of knowing more than 
the fact said. She saw that Mrs. Lindley had 
received such an impression, and hastened to 
cover it. 

“I should have stopped,” she said, “but she 
was with a friend — a gentleman. They seemed to 
be having a good time. I didn’t know that she 
had an admirer.” 

“Oh,” said Serena, with enlightenment, “that ac- 
counts for it. What was he like ?” 
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Julia had not noticed particularly, but she was 
glad to keep the talk pointed away from herself 
by asking what it accounted for. 

“For Kate’s not coming home oftener. Aunt 
Luella is beginning to be quite worried by it. But 
if there is somebody she is interested in — and I 
don’t know why there shouldn’t be, Kate is only 
thirty-five.” 

“I shouldn’t suppose,” said Julia, “that staying 
away from Santa Lucia needed any accounting for. 
It is coming back to it that I wonder at.” 

“Julia,” Mrs. Lindley asked, with more hesita- 
tion than was usual to her manner of sober frank- 
ness, “may I say something to you — something per- 
sonal ?” 

“Why, as to that,” said Julia, stooping to pick 
some shreds from the carpet, getting down in front 
of the grate to poke them behind the bars, and 
putting up her arm to screen her reddening cheek, 
“if there is anything personal to be said, I should 
much rather you said it than any one. What 
about ?” 

“About the sort of thing you were saying just 
now. It isn’t liked.” 

“By Mrs. Bixby and the A. B. Z’s, I suppose.” 

“By anybody. It is thought that since your 
husband gets his living out of the town you oughtn’t 
to disparage it.” 

“But I only say that sort of thing to you,” ob- 
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jected Julia, lightly, relieved to find no hint of 
Halford in ail this. 

It isn t what you say so much. You spend a 
great deal of your time in San Francisco.” 

“With my mother/’ 

^ our mother isn’t at Roble Park; and you 
keep up your calls there better than you do among 
the faculty houses. And you do all your shopping 
in the city. 1 here’s a feeling, you know, that the 
money ought to be kept in the town.” 

What else do they say ?” making the fire to 
blaze so that the reflection of it flickered and red- 
dened on her face, and using the screen again. 

What should they say r” This was not quite 
disingenuous, for, in fact, they were saying that 
Julia not only flouted the town, but thought too 
lightly of her husband’s comfort. “Only Evan 
thinks it likely to affect Dr. Stairs’s standing in the 
school, unless unless you could manage to seem 
a little more interested.” 

That was just what Julia was trying. The burn- 
ing mortification of that last afternoon with Hal- 
ford had driven her back upon her husband with 
almost a revival of tender ness. Lie at least thought 
no ill of her. 

“The thing you want you are bound to have,” 
Jim had said. I ve seen that these two weeks 
past. So that was what he had seen in her 
kindness to an old friend, in her forlornness, in her 
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trust and turning to him. He had seen that, and 
had warned her. He had gone as far as that, 
this man who had used to fetch and carry for her, 
this common representative of the wholesale gro- 
cery trade; and she was Mrs. Antrim Stairs. The 
wound of her vanity wasted her in the night as she 
lay awake, and secretly in the day as she went 
about perfunctorily going through the motions of 
taking; an interest in Santa Lucia. Of the whole 
implication of Halford’s speech she simply did not 
dare to think; she fled from it, and fled straight 
into the face of dreary fact that was to drive her 
back to its fulfilment. 

Her husband’s position gave her a certain pres- 
tige in the college set which her careless behavior 
had not wholly lost her. She thought it might 
amuse her now to take it up, and see what she 
could make of it. She had a propitiatory eager- 
ness to be thought well of. Suppose anybody — 
suppose Kate Bixby — had taken note of her manner 
with Halford, and had seen in it what Jim imag- 
ined he had seen ? Half-instinctively she began to 
build about herself a wall of good opinion against 
a possibility which she would not consciously 
admit. 

She was disappointed of part of her plan, which 
included Serena Lindley, for Serena was then ex- 
pecting her second child. T he time in a practical 
estimation had not seemed wholly suitable, but, 
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too fine to dishonor it with an unwelcoming thought, 
she bent her new capability to making the best 
provision for it. The first had come with trailed 
glory from a far-off heaven, but she touched earth 
with this, common ground of the travail of women 
and the mastery of life. 

The Lindleys were very poor still. The neces- 
sity for Evan’s presenting an unstrained front in 
his business meant that the ragged edges of their 
income must be pulled together at home, and there 
were always little Evan’s rapidly growing arms 
and legs sticking through the thin places; but there 
had come to the relief of the strain the satisfy- 
ing sense of reliance on the supplementary com- 
petence of the other. 1 he final readjustment of 
their separate capacities had come, not as it had 
been her dream to have it with the stir and move- 
ment of infinite harmonies, but enforced by the 
practical necessity of her imperilled health. 

The carriage-house at the back of the old place 
had been substantially built, and had a loft above 
it for storing hay. Serena thought that with a little 
labor, most of which Evan could perform out of 
hours, it could be made into a house, the rent of 
which would pay for a girl in the kitchen. 

Lindley, who was beginning to have a great re- 
spect for his wife’s capacity for accomplishing things 
in an unfamiliar medium — he never attempted any- 
thing more plastic than town lots himself — 
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into the plan, as he phrased it, “with both feet,” 
and out of its assured success derived another 
notion, which in the end provided just the mordant 
of their mutual interests. A client of his, going 
East, had left a row of cheap houses to be built, and 
Evan suggested she should undertake the plans for 
these — enough to reimburse her for the trouble 
being added to the contracts which he should let. 
He took her out in the buggy to see the land, and 
his facile imagination leaped forward to the largest 
possibilities to come out of her aptitude for plan- 
ning, and his skill in disposing of houses after they 
were built. He brought home books of building 
plans and carpenters’ estimates, and while she 
sewed, read aloud to her magazine articles on plumb- 
ing and ventilation. Such times as these, when 
the work was done and the fire was covered for the 
night, Serena would sit upon her husband’s knee 
with her cheek against his, and power came upon 
them. They felt what they could do together to 
bear and to rear, hardly and with great pains to 
themselves, but still to do it. They told each other 
that they did not know where the money was 
coming from for the nurse and the doctor, but with 
the inward assurance that there were some months 
yet in which they should contrive it together; and 
being so occupied with their own concerns, saw 
very little of Julia and Antrim Stairs. 

Julia said to herself a great many times that 
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spring that Antrim loved her. She made a little 
list of the points by which she should have meas- 
ured its degree had she observed them in another, 
and spread out her poor heart to be warmed at 
them with as much success as if she had stretched 
cold fingers to the reflected fires that danced at 
night behind the window-pane. She still believed 
in the possibilities of his greatness, at which she 
had once kindled her imagination, and tried in 
some wifely way to reanimate the spirit that had 
executed the Post~Danuiman Theories. Stairs had 
out the manuscript again, and began to rewrite it 
in the chill clarity of second thought, losing a lit- 
tle of his present misery in conjecture and winged 
surmise. But Julia got no renewal from any 
source, for she knew now what she had lost — the 
possibilities of passion and self-effacing love. She 
knew that she was all to her husband that she 
missed,, and felt herself in respect to him thirsty at 
the dry and crumbling life of a well, hearing the 
slow wash of its waters out of reach. And Julia 
had never known before what it was to want with- 
out having. All of a sudden, as if they were bub- 
bles blown out to finer radiance by desire, the 
words of Jim Halford took a new meaning. “What 
you want you are bound to have,” Jim had said. 
Bound to have, because she had the power to com- 
pel it towards her. It had always been said to 
her as a girl that she could get anybody she wanted, 
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and she had known it was true. She had had no 
trouble at ail getting Antrim Stairs; he had been 
the biggest man on her horizon, and she had picked 
him off very naturally — worn him as the ensign of 
her mastering charm. Now she understood that 
the desirable thing was to be taken, to be mastered 
and assumed. This was the point in the game she 
had missed — to incite men to conquest. Well, if she 
were to play the game again (the fact of her marriage 
rose up, an affronting bar); but if she should play 
that game with Jim Halford — she shut the lid on 
that thought, and went out to see the president’s 
wife about the annual junior reception, but the 
thought lay there glowing like a jewel in the dark 
of its shut case. 

In the week after Easter the lock was sprung 
wide open by her reading in the Santa Lucia Bul- 
letin that James A. Halford, San Francisco, had 
registered at the Alonte Vista Hotel the night be- 
fore. She remained in all that day in turbulent 
kind of expectation, telling herself, first, that his 
coming could have nothing to do with her, and 
then that she did not see what on earth it could 
have to do with. Nothing happened that day, 
and the next she persuaded herself that she really 
needed some things in Santa Lucia, and there was 
no reason on earth why she shouldn’t go and get 
them; but she saw nothing of Halford, nor did 
any one mention having seen him. She half looked 
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for his card when she came home, but there was 
no evidence of him. She began to wonder if she 
should not have sent Antrim to call upon so old 
a friend. Really it was ridiculous for Jim to take 
the attitude that there was anything between them 
that precluded the ordinary courtesies. This stud- 
ied avoidance was almost a reflection; she had a 
good mind to write and tell him so. 

Halford, on the afternoon of his arrival, had 
gone straight to Rosebank, where William was glad 
to see him, and found him much improved. There 
was a certain clean commonness about Halford 
that appealed, as if good grooming and good feed- 
ing and sound sleep were somewhere near the root 
of life, and his never having got very far away from 
them was not so much a matter of grossness as of 
simplicity. As he sat with his back to one of the 
tall old windows in the parlor at Rosebank, his 
comfortable bulk blocking out the light, he did not 
look to have broken his heart over Julia Maybury; 
but William, who was a sentimentalist, when she 
had told him that her father was well, that Bel- 
shazzar had rheumatism, and that she was really 
going to be married that summer, could not for- 
bear to feel a little tenderly about the edge of old 
confidences, and was highly gratified at the way 
Halford played up to it. 

He admitted that he should never care for any 
woman as he had cared for Julia, but that his own 
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feeling had long gotten past any point but the wish 
to f urther her happiness, and to rejoice greatly that 
she was happy. William, honest little soul that 
she was, not adding anything in confirmation of 
that, Halford went on to say that there had been a 
time when he feared that Antrim Stairs was not 
the man to accomplish that, but now that the mar- 
riage had turned out so well — it had turned out 
well, hadn’t it ? 

Taken so directly, William could only admit her 
misgiving that Julia was not getting out of mar- 
riage what she had expected. 

“It is not as if either of them were to blame or 
could find fault with the other. They just simply 
don’t belong. I suppose,” she sighed, “an un- 
suitable marriage is like a mended tea-cup. It can 
be put together so it looks well from the outside, 
but it never holds tea.” 

“And if you go on trying to make it hold tea?” 
hinted Jim. 

“Then there is a horrid mess at last, and burned 
fingers for somebody,” she added, hastily. “Per- 
haps I oughtn’t to have said so much, but I feel 
you are truly interested.” 

They made the usual excuses of people about to 
discuss their friends’ affairs against some pricks of 
conscious betrayal, and got about by degrees to 
admit between themselves that marriage seemed 
to be closing in on Julia and Dr. Stairs like some 
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fearful enginery impossible to be forestalled, and to 
allow Halford to say at last what he had come for: 
that he would be grateful if William could take a 
message for him to Mrs. Stairs, whom he might not 
see again. 

“ But do see her again, even if only to say good- 
bye. Such an old friend—” 

“No,” said Halford — -“no, believe me, it is 
better not.” 

Upon which William, very tender of him and 
very remorseful with herself for having suggested 
it, said that she would take the message. To 
her simple mind it was natural that Halford, who 
loved her, should have the first right to help; but 
two or three days later, when she found time for 
its delivery, she was surprised to find Julia making 
light of it. 

“I was to conjure you by all that had been be- 
tween you not to forget what had passed when 
you were last together, nor to think that he would 
forget it; and that his firm was to establish a branch 
house there in the Philippines, and he was to have 
charge of it, and that he would be on the coast once 
or twice more, and then no more forever. 

“He said,” William had repeated, soberly, “that 
if ever you were in trouble, or in fear of trouble 
coming, if he could help you, you were only to call, 
and he would come to you — across whatever lands 
and seas, he would come to help you.” 
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Julia laughed. “What an old sentimentalist 
Jim is, and what bugaboos he is always conjuring 
up! I remember, when we were children and 
mother sent us off to school together, he used always 
to be looking out for mad bulls to rescue me from. 
Jim never did grow up.” 

“I thought it very nice of him,” said William, a 
little miffed, for she was a sentimentalist herself; 
“and he is going off there where nobody belongs 
to him.” She told Julia all about the Philippine 
plan as Jim had discovered it to her, and though 
Mrs. Stairs affected not to care a great deal it did 
not escape her by a single word. No later than 
William was out of the house she wrote him a 
letter: 

“Dear Jim, — ” [she began] “What a silly old chap you 
are to go sending me mysterious messages by that silly 
little William! I should certainly be angry with you if I 
did not know by experience it is no use. I am not in 
any trouble, nor likely to be in any, unless it comes from 
old friends getting notions about me, and not coming to 
say good - bye when they go off on long voyages from 
which they may not return. 

“I know that I was not quite myself when I was in the 
city, but, as I told you, I had been ill, and had suffered a 
great loss, and had a right to expect the sympathy of my 
friends without being misunderstood about it. 

“It is only because you are such an old friend I am 
able to forgive you at all. Now do not be silly any more 
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nor go to imagining situations that don’t exist, but come 
to see me when you are on the coast again. Mr. Stairs 
and myself will always be interested in your welfare, and 
glad to welcome you at the house of 

“Your Oldest Friend, 

“Julia.” 

She mailed the letter at once, and went about 
experiencing the relief of having at last got her 
hand on the situation again. It was unpardonable 
for Jim to suppose any danger in the renewal of 
their friendship. She was not afraid; she had 
proved she was not afraid by writing that letter; 
she would see Jim when he came again, and prove 
to him that there was no reason for anybody being 
afraid. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HE Beauty of Glazenwood was past the time 



1 of its bloom and ready to shed its petals 
bright and soft as blessings by the time William 
was ready to be married under it. There was 
something so suitable in the notion of William’s 
being married out-of-doors that on second thought 
it did not appear she could be properly married 
anywhere else. To begin with, no house could 
have been large enough to hold all the people who 
had a right of interest in seeing William married. 
There was always an air about the Rosebank gar- 
dens as if they pertained more to the business of 
living than other lawns and roses. From the end 
of rains to the beginning of rains there were al- 
ways steamer-chairs and tea-tables under the pine- 
tree, hammocks among the shrubbery, and rugs 
across the grass, as if the abounding cheer and 
vitality of the house had flowered out of it in the 
summer’s heat and spread abroad upon the grounds. 
And, besides, William herself had declared that 
she could never be married happily except she 
could see Toyon winking at her between the bridge 
and the willows, and hear it singing as it ran. 
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“That,” said William, “is without doubt ‘the 
Voice that breathed o’er Eden ’ much better than 
any church choir could render it.” And what- 
ever William said in regard to that wedding was 
considered settled. There had such a long time 
gone to prepare for it, and so much loving con- 
sideration to making the occasion a happy one, 
that at last it went off very quietly for every one 
except Lew Sing. For as much as a month before, 
there had been the sound of a fruit-chopper going 
day and night in the kitchen, and for as much as 
a month afterwards a smell of citron and spice 
hanging about all the rooms. There was a par- 
ticular friend of his, with a particularly green tas- 
sel at the end of his queue, come down from San 
Francisco to help at the last, and a great deal of 
rushing to and from the express-office for a box of 
colored - sugar ornaments for the wedding-cake, 
which another particular friend of his was sup- 
posed to have created expressly for this occasion, 
and altogether such a sliding about of pots and 
kettles and banging of oven doors as indicated 
that Sing was having the time of his life. 

William’s boxes with the hemstitched pillow- 
cases and the embroidered table-linen were all 
packed the week before, and the room called Will- 
iam’s Heart cleared for the wedding- presents, 
conspicuous among which was a great bronze 
pagoda with bells all over it, which had been im- 
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ported from China by a particular friend of Lew 
Sing’s for this purpose many weeks in advance of 
it, much too large and magnificent an ornament 
for such a house as the young doctor’s wife could 
afford and was wholly satisfied in having. The 
young doctor’s mother had come down some days 
before, and had been taken in by the Lindleys 
for fear she would feel lonely at the hotel; the young 
doctor came; Jap — that is to say, Dr. Edward K. 
Jasper — got in on the evening train, and Dr. Furniss 
had sent word that he would be there on the 11.20 
next morning if it took a leg to do it. Serena 
had driven out, though she was scarcely able, 
to claim her privilege- of laying out William’s 
white dress in the spare chamber, and the little 
white slippers with the bows on them, and the 
white gloves and the veil which William decided 
at the last moment not to wear, because it was “too 
millinery,” and so, everything being in tune for it, 
William was to be married. 

The day before the Day the young doctor had 
had a short talk with William in the morning among 
the roses, and a long one with the old Doctor, walk- 
ing up and down beside Toyon. 

“ It is not for me to tell you,” said the old Doc- 
tor, “who have lived in my house, and know what 
my daughter is to her mother and me, what it 
means to have her go from us even to her own 
home, and with one who is in every way what we 
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would wish a son of our bodies, if we had been so 
fortunate as to have one, should be.” 

“It is very good of you to say so,” said the young 
doctor, “and I will try to deserve it.” 

“When first,” went on the old Doctor, following 
his thought, “you refused my offer of a partnership 
in my practice and my home, I felt hardly towards 
you, that you were setting up your young egotism 
in the face of my daughter’s comfort, and taking 
her out of her safe home to endure the slips and 
chances of your inexperience, in order that you 
might be all to her, and cause her to forget what 
her parents have been. But when I made that offer 
I was still not quite past the weakness of recent 
illness, and I have realized since that I was myself 
selfishly trying to keep your young strength and her 
young spirits to prop my sinking and broken body. 
And, now that I am stronger, I know that I am 
not ready to surrender the reins to you as I should 
have had to do to give you the chance to stand 
upon your own judgment, as is the right and 
necessity of every young pair to do. And it has 
become the most comforting assurance that we 
have, Mrs. Caldwell and I, in this separation, that 
you had the wisdom to see this and the strength to 
resist us even in that time of yielding and tender- 
ness, after ”- — the Doctor’s voice broke here, as it 
always did when it dwelt upon that incident of the 
Toyon road — “after that dreadful time that brought 
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us all together. For I hold that it is not so much 
passion nor the community of taste, nor yet the 
means to ward off the ills of poverty, that makes 
for a happy marriage, but to know that in every 
situation wherein men and women come together 
there is a rightness and a truth; and to have the 
sureness to know’ and to seize upon it and hold 
fast by it is to have the mastery of life; and to 
see that sureness in you is the best witness to me 
that I do right in trusting you with my daughter.’’ 

“ I am very glad that you find it so,” said George 
Rhewold, a flush coming in his noble, homely 
countenance. 

“ But though it is best now,” said William’s 
father, “that you live to yourselves awhile, for I 
have ten good years in me yet, the time will come 
when I must resign myself to sit by the fire and 
nurse my children’s children on my knee; and 
since all I have must go to them, I should like to 
think that this home, as I have made it, should be 
to them as it has been to my daughter. 

“From what you have told me, Rhewold, of 
your natural bent, I perceive that in time, no very 
long time either, you must work towards the city 
and the hospitals, and I should like you to keep 
in mind when that time comes that there is a 
country home for your wife and children, already 
steeped in associations of loving kindness and right 
living. For it is my belief” — Dr. Caldwell paused 
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in his walk to tap the emphasis of his thought upon 
the ground — “it is my belief that here in the West, 
perhaps in all America, we do not take enough 
account of the power of our inanimate surround- 
ings to take on the spiritual quality of the life that 
is lived in them, and give it off again like an ex- 
halation, and not pains enough, when we have 
made such a place, to preserve it for those who 
come after from generation to generation; and I 
could, to my notion, leave my daughter no better 
legacy than a place so hallowed to bring up her 
children in. I should be greatly obliged to you, 
Rhewold, if you could keep that in mind — I should 
be greatly obliged.” 

“It shall be borne in mind, Doctor.” 

“And now, George, my boy, for I suppose I 
must call you that,” said the old man, with his hand 
on the other’s shoulder and a misty twinkle in his 
eyes, “business being over, there is a little matter 
of sentiment which must be between us two, and is 
not to be discussed with our women until a proper 
occasion.” 

“Not to be discussed with our women,” reassured 
the young doctor, as if the phrase warmed him. 

“You have been told, of course,” went on Cald- 
well, “how, in lieu of any male issue to bear the 
name, William was so called for a brother of mine 
who died at Antietam; but you do not know, for 
I do not find myself able to speak freely of it even 
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yet, how much that brother meant to me of all 
that was heroic, romantic, and nobly minded, be- 
side whom I seemed always a poor, plodding sort 
of fellow.” He paused a moment to wipe the mist 
of recollection from his eyes, and went on: 

“ It was to hold the memory of his brave, bright 
spirit I gave the name to my daughter to keep 
until she could give it to her son. But now that 
she has borne it these twenty-odd years, and borne 
it as gallantly, as you will believe, there has grown 
up around it an association of so much that is sweet 
and gay and tender that the figure of the dashing 
young soldier has grown quite dim beside it, and 
I own I should not like to have this newer senti- 
ment about it displaced by any other.” 

“It is so I should feel about it,” answered Rhe- 
wold, with great earnestness. 

“Then you will agree with me, George, my boy ” 
—the old Doctor covered his own seriousness with 
a thin veil of laughter — “that if a proper occasion 
should arise, as God please it may, that we are to 
stand by it, and not be beaten out of it, that William 
is a girl’s name forever in our family.” 

“A girl’s name forever in our family,” repeated 
the young doctor, putting his own hand over the 
one that slipped along his arm. Then the two 
men shook hands, but, being men, did not look at 
each other, and went back to the house for what, 
her father declared, was positively the last appear- 
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ance of Miss William Caldwell. They were very 
gay about it, and one of the Sterling girls, who was 

to be bridesmaid, put Rhewold through his paces 

how he was to come down the stairs, where he was 
to turn, and where the minister was to stand — and 
at last the old Doctor sent them all away, and the 
house was quiet; quiet, but very cheerful still, all 
set about with flowers and the smell of fresh baking 
arising from the kitchen. They were persistently 
cheerful together, so that no shadow of separation 
should spoil the day. After supper William came 
and sat on her father’s knee, Belshazzar purring 
contentedly on the other one, made her last joke with 
him, and had her cheeks pinched quite as if nothing 
were about to happen, and Mrs. Caldwell smiled 
at them in her Dresden-china placidity; but the 
shadow was there, and tracked out behind William 
as she went up the stairs with her candle at last; 
and nothing disturbed the soft summer night but 
the singing of Toyon, running low and small in 
the season’s heat. 

The shadow was there, and William woke to the 
knowledge of it at the beginning of the morning 
shine of the waters. She got up and found an 
old flowered dressing-gown left over from the day 
when the little room at the head of the stairs was 
a studio, and a pair of loose slippers of the same 
period, for all her newer things were packed, and 
looking, except for the curl-papers, very much 
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as she had before her father had been carried 
home from Toyon, and Dr. Rhewold had come in 
at the door with the wet instrument-cases and his 
hand up to ward off the sudden light, she crept 
down to her mother’s room. They were awake 
within, for the shadow lay heavily on them, and 
William crept into her mother’s bed, as she had 
used to do before ever she had grown up and 
thought to be married, and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

“Oh, my dears, my dears!” she sobbed, with 
her arms about them; “let me lie here where I used 
to lie and feel so safe and happy, and hear you say 
that you love me — in spite of my being so ungrate- 
ful and selfish as to go and leave you — that you will 
always love me!” And they assured her that it was so. 

“When I think,” said William, “how just and 
patient you have been with me, my dear dad, and 
how loving and gentle you always are, dearest ma, 
and how wilful and careless I have been, and how 
poorly I have repaid you, I cannot bear it.” 

So they told her, crying, that she had been none 
of those things, but their dear, dear daughter, and 
William cried the more, and said that they must 
promise, when she was gone, never to think of the 
time when she had tried their patience and their 
love, but only how fond she had been, and they 
made no difficulty about that promise, you may be 


sure. 
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“For I always did love you,” said William; 
“and there were times, dear ma, when it seemed 
more to me that I made more of a point of loving 
dad, and was more open about it, and I was afraid 
you might think I loved you less, though it was not 
true; and I could not understand why you never 
minded it. But I think I understand now, that if 
I should have a daughter I should want her to 
love — I should want her to feel that way about 
her father, for it would only be another way of my 
loving him through her. And is that why you never 
minded it, ma ?” 

“Yes, that was why,” said her mother, kissing 

her. 

“And, oh dear dad,” sobbed William, “when I 
used to hear people say it was a pity you had no 
son, and I was glad it was so because there was 
no one to divide your love with me, you understood, 
did you not, dearest dad, it was because I loved you 
so very, very much, and not because I was a mean, 
selfish girl ?” 

“Yes, I understood,” said the old Doctor. And 
then William cried harder than ever, and said since 
she was so poor a daughter as to think only of her 
own happiness she was afraid she would never be 
a good wife to George. But they left her in no 
doubt as to what they thought about that; and so, 
at last, kissed and petted, she grew quieter and 
fell into a little doze as if it had been a very long 
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time ago and she had waked out of a bad dream 
and been taken in between them to be comforted; 
so they slipped away and left her. 

It seemed almost no time after that it was nine 
o’clock, and they were bringing her breakfast in 
on a tray, and William was to sit up and eat it in 
her rosy-flowered dressing-gown in her mother s 
bed, for all the world, said William, as if she were 
just getting over the measles or the chicken-pox. 
Belshazzar came, leaping lightly, and purred against 
her shoulder. And almost before breakfast was 
over there was the Doctor poking his head in 
at the door to say that the Schallaber boy was 
hitching up to go for the minister, and W llliam 
must really get up and dress, if she expected to be 
married that day. 

Then there was another interlude of skurry and 
bustle of arriving guests and excited bridesmaids, 
and a great diversion, created at the last moment, 
by Dr. Furniss driving up wildly in a grocers 
wagon, because so many people had driven out in 
their best clothes to see William married that there 
was not another conveyance to be hired in Santa 
Lucia. 

Finally, just at noon, the crowd of guests fluttered 
back from the doorway and settled themselves on 
the lawn, when William and the young doctor, very 
quiet and shining- eyed, came down the pathway 
from the house and stood up under the rose-tree 
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between her father and her mother. The crowd 
fell into silence under the bright boughs and the 
blossom drift, the Toyon lifted up its voice and sang 
joyously to the willows in the interval, and the min- 
ister began. 

It was such a gay wedding, so many guests, and 
everybody with so much to say about it, and no- 
body happier in it than the slight gentleman with 
the professional manner and the white lock falling 
over his forehead to give him quite a distinguished 
appearance, whom everybody called “Ja — Dr. 
Jasper,” until in a very short time he must have 
believed it was really his right name, that it was 
quite two o clock before Lmdley got around to 
his wife, who was sitting in a corner with a foot- 
stool, and whispered to her to come around to 
Jap’s room as soon as she could without attracting 
attention, as he had something to say to her there. 

She had hardly been there a minute before him 
when he came in with Dr. Jasper, both of them 
looking as if they had with difficulty detached them- 
selves from the festivity for a business that merited 
some concern. 

“It is nothing for you to worry about, Serena,” 
Lmdley assured her, at once; “it is only that we 
wanted your advice about something. Show it to 
her, Jap.” 

Dr. Jasper drew from his inner pocket a folded 
copy of the San Francisco Chatterer , and opened 
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the page for her. The Chatterer was a weekly 
journal which throve upon the propensity for taking 
pleasure in believing that one is not quite so bad 
as one’s neighbors. Consequently, if it got hold of 
anything about the neighbors, especially those who 
were rich or notable, or in any case to put it over 
one a little, it was printed joyously; and if there 
was anything at all that could be made to look 
bad by a way of stating it, the Chatterer could be 
counted so to state it that whatever went in gray 
or a little speckled came out a fast black. The 
Santa-Lucians were always more or less interested 
in the Chatterer , because, though they were seldom 
socially worth the spatterings of its envenomed 
ink, they had a quasi relation to the large estates 
that spread through the rolling oak lands about 
their borders, that gave a fillip to the Chatterer s 
exploitations of whatever reprobation was among 
them. Serena paled a little when Jap spread the 
page before her — the tang of that old mortification 
about her husband’s connection with the Encinas 
lands still clung to any personal mention in the 
newspapers and clutched at her throat a little as 
her eyes trailed slowly down the printed column. 

“Dr. Furniss bought to-day’s copy on the train 
as he came down,” said Jasper, “and called my 
attention to it. He thought I might know the 
parties. I asked him to let me have the papers, 
as William — Mrs. Rhewold -was a friend of the 
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lady, and it might cast a cloud over her wedding- 
day to know that this had gotten about here/’ 

“The papers wouldn’t get to the news-stands 
until noon,” said Lindley. “I sent the Schallaber 
boy to buy every copy; that was all I could think 
of; but it is bound to get out sooner or later.” 

Serena sat startled, looking down at the page as 
she would have looked at some foul, slimy thing 
that had gotten into her friend’s house and could 
in no wise be gotten out again, and suddenly they 
heard a voice calling her. 

“Serena — oh, Serena — they are leaving for the 
station, and William is asking for you!” 

The voice was followed by the figure of Julia 
Stairs blocking the doorway. 

“What is it ?” she asked, checked by Serena’s 
face— -by the startled, conscious faces of all of them. 
“Am I intruding? What is the matter, Serena? 
Is it about me ? Why do you look at me so ? What 
is in that paper ? Why are you hiding it ?” 

She came boldly into the room, handsome and 
commanding. The two men looked at each other 
and made a movement towards the door. Julia 
never minded them. 

“There is something in that paper about me,” 
she insisted, towering over Serena, who was sitting 
on the bed. “Give it to me!” 

Lindley and Jasper got themselves out of the 
room; it was, after all, a woman’s affair; there was 
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nothing for it now hut to let her have her way. 
Serena gave up the paper. 

“Of course, Julia, nobody will believe — ” she 
was beginning, but Mrs. Stairs did not hear her. 
She read the column quite through to the end. 

“Oh!” cried Julia — “oh, oh, oh!” in a kind of 
dry torment wrenching the paper in her hands. 
“Who,” she cried — “who ” Then breaking out 
angrily: “It was that Kate Bixby — the spiteful old 
thing! I told Jim she would make mischief — ” 
She bit her lip and stopped, her color coming and 
going with the shudderings of her chest. 

Mrs. Lindley stood up quite white and shocked. 

“Then it’s true ?” she said. “ I never thought — ” 

“True!” cried Julia, beating her hands together, 
as if the occasion had taken her unawares and she 
was trying to beat up the proper feeling for it. 
“True!” The implication of the tone was denial, 
but the feeling, whatever it was, that should have 
weighted it with conviction would not come. All 
uncommanded, a signal of exaltation rose up and 
fluttered in her face. She recovered herself stiffly. 

“I was sent to tell you,” she said, “that William 
wanted you.” 

Serena left without a word. 


CHAPTER XXII 


F ROM some far seaward cisterns of the air 
billows of fog poured down over the city of 
San Francisco; rebounding like smoke from the 
summer-heated fronts of hills, they settled in shady 
hollows and caught wispily at rows of trees. In the 
park, among the tall plantations of pine and eucalyp- 
tus they thickened in pools and shadows, over- 
flowing into the cleared spaces and thinning lumi- 
nously at touch of the sun. In such a moving mist 
of thought, dispelled by the warmth of passion, 
chilling and glooming where it touched the un- 
sunned reality of her life, Julia Stairs took the car 
for the McAllister Street entrance, looking from 
left to right with those hasty half glances that be- 
tray the latest arrival at a point of meeting, and 
lost herself to view in the thick shrubbery that 
masked its paths. She had gone but a little way 
when Halford joined her; they moved on side by 
side without speaking. 

“Let us sit here,” said Halford at last, when they 
had come to a bench set deep in a thicket. As they 
sat down Julia’s hand lay for a moment on the seat 
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between them, and Halford touched it with his 
own. 

“I was a little late,” she said; “some people 
called.” 

“It does not matter. I should not have gone 
without seeing you.” 

“You had something particular to say to me?” 

“Very particular.” But he did not begin at 
once. Julia had put up her veil, and his eye roved 
tenderly over her face, her hands, her hair. She 
was looking a little wasted, but very beautiful. A 
fluctuant color played upon her cheek, there was 
a veiled brilliance in her eyes, a flamelike quality 
in her movements that was now a little dulled by 
bodily weariness. Whatever it was had made the 
change in her had been plainly not without loss. 

“Julia,” said Halford, abruptly, “why did you 
wear a veil to-day ?” 

The color flooded up to her eyes. 

“I,” she began, confusedly — “I often wear a 
veil.” 

“The sun is not shining, nor the wind blowing, 
yet you wear a heavy veil.” 

“Has that anything to do with what you have 
to say to me ?” 

“Everything.” He paused to collect himself, 
and began: “When you wrote me enclosing that 
clipping from the Chatterer , I wrote you ; n return 
that if your husband was seriously disturoed by it, 
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1 would see him and do whatever was demanded, 
but since he was not--” 

“He never believed a word of it,” interpolated 
Julia. 

“ — Then the best thing was to let it die a natural 
death. But when I saw you again at your mother’s, 
and you told me that the thing was very much 
talked about in Santa Lucia, and you were made 
unhappy by it, I did not find myself able to under- 
take the measures you proposed for your relief.” 

“All I wished for was for you to come to the 
house sometimes, and to go about with us a little,” 
protested Julia. “I thought if you could be seen 
there as a friend of the family, and if it could be 
shown that you and Antrim were on good terms, 
appearing not to mind what was said, then others 
would not mind it so much.” 

“ I know that was what you thought you thought, 
Julia, and under some circumstances it would have 
been the best thing to do. But, as the fact was, 
you were asking me to sit at the table and appear 
as the friend of the man whose wife I loved. You 
would have had me there as a sort of tame cat, 
wholly devoted to you, touching your hand some- 
times, looking into your eyes, sharing with you a 
sentiment and an understanding from which your 
husband was excluded. 

“ And ven,” Halford went on, letting the words 
fall slowly, “if I had found myself equal to it, it 
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would have failed — failed,” he repeated, “because 
every word of that infernal Chatterer was true.” 

“Oh! how can you say such things ?” cried Julia, 
anger struggling with her hurt. “How can you 
say such things ?” 

“What did the paper say,” pursued Halford, stead- 
ily, “ except what you have always known : that I have 
always loved you, that I still love you, that we have 
been seen together; and to hint at what I now 
know to be true: that you love me. Oh, I know it 
was said, vulgarly, with the vilest implication, but 
the facts in the case were not misstated. I suppose 
to those who saw us going about, it was is plain 
as it was to us that the man we saw with Kate 
Bixby was an admirer of hers, though we had never 
seen them before, and only for an instant then. 
They had, at least, as long to look at us — Julia, why 
did you wear a veil to-day ?” 

“You sent for me yourself,” she began, defensively. 
“There has been so much talk.” She put the veil 
down now to hide the gathering tears. “ I think 
you are very cruel to me,” she said. 

“No; but we must get this matter straight,” he 
insisted, gently. “I sent for you to-day to say to 
you what I was afraid I should be interrupted in 
saying in your mothers house: that since these 
things are so, there is only one condition on which 
I can see you again, and that is that you separate 
yourself from your husband and marry me.” 
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He could feel the shock with which she received 
this, though she made no motion and not any sound. 
“For though you are a good woman, Julia, and 
may not have given away your heart wholly, we 
know now ... do we not . . . that I am the only 
man you ought to have married ... it is so ... is it 
not, Julia? Be honest with me, Ju, you owe me 
that; say that it is so.” 

She turned towards him, perhaps with the im- 
pulse of denial or extenuation; she raised her eyes 
to his, and they fell before him. A sudden flood of 
weakness swamped her utterly; she felt herself 
borne c it upon it beyond the help of speech. She 
put out hei hand, and Halford J s closed over it 
firmly. 1 hey sat so for a moment and trembled 
with tne shock of acknowledgment. Halford was 
the first to speak, soberly. 

Since that is settled,” he said, “we have only 
to think how it can be best arranged. I shall have 
to be in the Philippines again soon for two or three 
months, but that is better for some reasons. You 
must see Dr. Stairs and tell him, and then go to your 
mother at once. Lindley will be best to advise you 
about about legal matters, unless you prefer a 
stranger. And as soon as it is over, I shall take you 
away to the Philippines, where you can forget all 
about it.” He spoke constrainedly and slow, like a 
man trying to be practical in the face of a great dis- 
traction. It had a hard, ready-made sound to Julia. 
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“Oh/’ she expostulated, “it isn’t as easy as that! 
I must have time. I must think.” 

“ Time to be unhappy in ? Time to think of the 
wound and dread the knife ? Time to let things 
happen that must taint it forever for us both ? 
Best have it over with, Ju. It isn’t a pleasant situa- 
tion. God knows I feel like a cad talking this 
way to another man’s wife, but it’s what I have to 
pay, I suppose, for being such a fool as to let you 
go in the first place. I feel that I have let you in 
for this by not understanding you better, and en- 
forcing my claims on you. I am doing the best I 
can to set it right; don’t make it any harder for us 
both.” 

Julia was not attending closely. Halford’s busi- 
ness-like statement of the way to go about it had 
set her shocked, disordered thought face to face 
with the situation at Santa Lucia, with imponder- 
able difficulties that Halford could not estimate. 

“He wouldn’t understand,” she whispered. “He 
would never consent.” 

“I can hardly imagine that,” said Halford; 
“but he must have the opportunity.” 

“He would think it wrong— wicked,” she said, 
her mind busy with Antrim Stairs. She stood up. 
“I must have time to think. I must see you again.” 

“Of course, if you wish it, but you are taking 
great risks, Ju,” he warned her. “We can hardly 
see each other without its being known. It would 
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take very little stirring to make a nasty scandal. 
It is hardly possible for us to come through without 
something sticking to us. You owe it to me, to 
our future, Julia, to make the risk the least pos- 
sible/’ He saw at once what an advantage it gave 
him to take this tone towards her, and pursued it 
steadily. Julia was not used to having her behavior 
impeached. 

“You haven’t always been discreet, Ju, and as 
for me, if you allow me to come, I own I haven’t 
strength to keep away. If it is to be done at all, 
it had best be done quickly.” 

“If T could be sure you cared,” whispered Julia, 
her bi ath coming short. 

Cared? he said. Cared!” He came close 
to her and looked full upon her, his face suffused 
with passion. He bit his lower lip to keep back 
what trembled on it. He ought not, he knew very 
well for both their sakes. He ought not to kiss her, 
but as he looked upon her soft cheek wasted a little 
by thought of him, as he saw the yielding of her 
figure acknowledging the power of his bodily pres- 
ence he was very near the verge . They swung 
upon it dizzily for a moment, and Julia started 
back. 

Oh no; no, no! she cried, and dropping her 
veil began to walk rapidly away from him down 
the path. 

Mrs. Stairs had been quite right in saying to Jim 
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Halford that her husband would not understand. 
He had never understood. Early in their court- 
ship, friends had attempted to point out the prob- 
able nature of Julia’s attachment to him, but his 
manner of receiving it had been such that soon all 
attempts ceased. Julia’s explanation of her rela- 
tion to Halford as a boy-and-girl affair, had entirely 
satisfied him, and he was too far sunk in the con- 
victions of his class to entertain serious considera- 
tion of rivalry in a representative of the wholesale 
grocery business 0 Of all the circles in the world, 
the profession of learning, perhaps, allows the least 
interpenetration of extraneous life, and grounds 
itself most firmly on the tradition of its superior 
inviolateness. 

Stairs had loved his wife too passionately to have 
any inkling how flavorless to her their marriage 
had become, had humbly assumed a lack in him- 
self for any dereliction of hers, and had come to 
have towards her dissatisfaction a manner at once 
eager and propitiatory, snatching at Julia’s slightest 
acquiescence in his interests as the evidence of their 
true relation, though often enough they sprang 
from sheer good-nature on Julia’s part, and an un- 
willingness to wound him; and excusing her petu- 
lance and indifference as arising in disturbances of 
health, or a wifely sense of his situation being less 
than his deserts. 

He had been concerned over the Chatterer s vul- 
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gar screed, chiefly because of his wife’s annoyance. 
He had consulted with Grenning about it, and 
Grenning had assured him that the only dignified 
thing to do was to do nothing; the reputation of 
the Chatterer was such that merely for a statement 
to be printed in it was an excellent evidence that 
it wasn’t so. Lindley’s prompt action in buying 
up the issue had prevented most people from know- 
ing just what had been said. But the fact of her 
having got into the paper at all gave a vantage for 
sundry small pricks and snubs which, it was con- 
sidered in the college set, Julia’s open indifference 
to its standards had deserved. 

On the whole, Stairs had not regretted the inci- 
dent of the Chatterer; it had driven Julia back 
into the sense of his protection; she had needed a 
great deal of comforting and assurance that he 
wholly believed in her, and would stand for her 
before the world, all of which had been very sweet 
to give. The confused and broken state of Julia’s 
mind had made her very humble and appreciative 
of his generous loyalty, so that she found herself 
at the very moment of renewing her relations with 
Halford, in a position of more tender dependence 
upon her husband than she had ever known. 

It was when she had returned from the visit to 
San Francisco, in which the last interview had 
occurred, that Mrs. Stairs realized the full diffi- 
culty of her situation. Her explanation of the cir- 
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cumstance, which had given rise to the Chatterer s 
account, had been so far disingenuous that her hus- 
band was still unaware of the extent of Halford’s 
former interest in her and his continuance in it, 
for she had allowed him to think that the occasion 
when Kate Bixby had seen them at Black Point 
had been the only one of their being together. She 
saw herself now under the necessity of initiating 
an irrevocable break with a man who had done her 
no offence but the unforgivable one of not being 
able to make her love him. 

On the evening of her going home, Antrim had 
asked her, pleasantly, whom she had seen in the 
city. She named over their mutual acquaintances, 
and finally Halford. 

“Do you think that was wise, Julia, just now ?” 

Julia caught at the occasion for resentment. 
“Am I to drop all the old friends I care for, just 
because you have brought me to live among a lot of 
prurient-minded old women ?” 

Stairs had been sitting at his writing-table ad- 
justing his eye-shade; he got up now with it still 
across his forehead, and came to stand behind 
her chair leaning over it. 

“It isn’t the old women who write the personal 
items in newspapers,” he reminded her. Pie took 
up her hand and beat it lightly between his own. 
“Such a handsome woman as you are, Julia — and 
Mr. Plalford was once in love with you-—” 
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“Was ?” slipped from her, sharply. “Is.” She 
caught her breath for a moment, but the shot had 
gone wide. 

“Well, so am I,” he admitted. He bent as if to 
kiss her. Julia jerked away her hand impatiently. 

Do take that thing off your eyes, Antrim, it 
gives you such a color. And don’t tease me to- 
night. I can’t bear it.” 

He took it off with the propitiatory haste of one 
diverting a child about to work itself up to the 
point of tears, and blinked at her anxiously. 

“What can’t you bear, Julia?” 

You, you! ’ was the thought that leaped in her, 
but she controlled it. “Everything,” she said, 

‘ everybody — here! The things people talk about, 
the things they do, the narrowness, the self-right- 
eousness. Oh!”— she stood up and stretched her 
arms— “I have said it all so many times. I hate 
it so — I hate it so! It seems as if you will never 
understand. Indeed, it seemed he never would. 
He picked up his eye-shade and went back to his 
writing. 

You are tired, Julia, he said; “you had better 
go to bed.” 


Always, after any outburst of his wife’s dissatis- 
faction, Stairs renewed the attention and tender- 
ness that was so much more difficult to be borne, 
as she felt it rendered a real understanding between 
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them more impossible, and augmented her want 
of respect for him, as it gave definiteness to the 
impression that he did not sufficiently feel the 
seriousness of their inharmony. But, in fact, he 
felt it all too deeply; the only way in which Antrim 
Stairs could bear the things his wife said to him 
was to suppose that she did not mean them. Ac- 
cordingly, he persuaded her to take a nerve tonic 
and to have help in the kitchen. There were days 
when, removed from the sustaining power of Hak 
ford’s presence and wearied of her own struggles, 
Julia conceived herself beyond caring what became 
of the rest of her life, and yielded to her husband’s 
solicitations with a gentleness that spun a fine 
web of tender obligation needing to be broken 
again thread by thread. There were times when, 
under the influence of a meeting or a letter from 
Jim, she flamed secretly with a force that gathered 
up all the tattered garment of her attraction for 
him and made it whole again. The truth was that 
Julia lacked the courage to accept the responsibility 
of her situation between her lover and her husband, 
and was merely trying to beat up such a storm as 
should carry her clear of its harassments and throw 
her into Halford’s arms in such a case as that she 
should seem to herself not able to help it. 

She saw Halford for the last time just before he 
sailed, and tried him to the utmost with all the 
charm she knew so well how to use with him, to 
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get such assurance of his love as justified her to 
herself, without finding the strength to accept his 
suggestion that she should take her mother into 
her confidence, definitely concluding her relation 
to her husband by letter. 

“ I shall be back in three or four months for the 
last time,” he advised her. “If you manage it 
right, you can be free by that time, and I can take 
you with me.” That was before the law of the 
interlocutory decree, and neither of them antici- 
pated then, or at any other time, the thing that 
would happen. They spoke softly, for all the stir 
of grief and passion that was between them, not 
to disturb Mrs. Maybury, who was up-stairs nurs- 
ing a cold she had got by a practical demonstration 
of the truth, that draughts would not hurt her if she 
only insisted upon it sufficiently. 

“I should have liked to have managed it differ- 
ently for both our sakes,” he said; “but I cannot 
leave you here to endure the talk and the annoy- 
ance. Have some consideration for me, Julia. God! 
do you think it is pleasant for me to think of your 
going back to be that man’s wife even for a day ? 
I don’t see how you stand it.” 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t!” cried Julia, with a rush 
of tears. “You don’t understand! You don’t 
understand!” Indeed, there was no way in which 
she could make him understand the pull of home 
ties, the obligation of her husband’s generosity, 
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the pitiful wish to be thought well of, which, in the 
beginning, had betrayed her into this marriage, 
all the entanglement of temperament and habit 
from which she had no skill to free herself; be- 
yond all, the feeling she had that since her love for 
Halford involved the best there was of her, that 
she ought somehow to come into it rid of the sense 
of blame which must follow upon the violent rupt- 
ure of her marriage. 

“Oh, I wish we could just go away together, Jim, 
and that be the end of it!” 

“I wish we could, darling, but I would be more 
of a beast and a cad than I think myself now if 
I let you do that. Come, promise me, Julia, and 
S ay good-bye.” But the promise was slow in com- 
ing, and he did not wait for it. He swept her to 
him in a gust of tenderness, and left her kissed and 
stunned. 

Once Halford was away, Julia let her matters 
drag on for a month or six weeks; but as the open- 
ing of the fall semester approached she felt that 
whatever was to be done should be done before 
the closing in of the college life centred attention 
upon herself again. She found her opportunity at 
last in the question as to whether, for several rea- 
sons, they had not better move to a larger house 
which had been offered them. 

“You don’t seem to take any interest, Julia. I wish 
you would make up your mind,” suggested Stairs. 
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Julia perceived that here was an opening, and 
took her courage with both hands. 

“I have made up my mind,” she said. “I shall 
go to my mother’s this winter.” 

They were sitting, after dinner, in the dusk of 
their tiny porch. In the room behind, a lamp 
burned dimly under its green shade. She could 
see her husband’s correct profile against the block 
of light, and the thin shoulders with the slight pro- 
fessional stoop. 

“ But only — he began, and checked himself as 
if he felt the imponderable quality of disaster com- 
ing upon him through the dark. “Do you mean 
to leave me ?” 

“Nothing could be worse than going on as we 
are,” she said — and felt. Then the unhappy wish 
to rule by the personal quality rather than reason- 
ableness, the necessity of her temperament to be 
justified by her emotions, rising insatiable in her— 

“Oh, Antrim, Antrim, let me go! It is all a 
mistake; it has always been a mistake! I have 
tried, and the more I try the more I see how mis- 
taken it is. Let me go! Let me go, and I will 
bless you for it.” 

She could see the slight clutching of her hus- 
band’s throat against the dim-lit window, as if he 
swallowed down her speech with difficulty. 

“But I don’t understand,” he managed, at last. 
“What do you wish ?” 
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“My freedom. Just to go free of it all and for- 
get it.” She could see plainly the alteration in 
his face even in silhouette, and hardened herself 
against a wish to comfort him. 

“Let me go,” she urged, “and after awhile we 
can get a divorce, and each of us marry somebody 
more suitable.” 

“Julia, Julia!” burst from Stairs. He got upon 
his feet unsteadily. She could feel him staring 
down at her. “A divorce ... I do not believe in it! 
You are my wife, nothing could make you not that. 
How could you think I would wish to marry any 
other woman ?” 

“Ah,” she interjected, bitterly, “you never think 
I may wish to marry another man!” 

He stiffened; she heard him fumbling at the 
back of the chair as if for support. 

“And do you ?” he asked, at last. 

“Yes,” she admitted. 

“Who ?” After another inconsequent interval the 
question broke thinly with scarce breath to carry 
it from his lips. “Tell me who it is.” 

“Jim Halford.” It was out now, and she must 
stand by it. A stinging excitement ran in all her 
veins. Some one crossing the campus whistled a 
light, incongruous air; the tune and the smell of 
the damp mignonette from the garden beds re- 
mained forever after charged with the power to 
suspend the breath for an instant’s heart sinking. 
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Julia, on the step below, clasped her arms about 
her knees awaiting judgment. It came coldly at 
last, and digged a pit into which her hopes dropped 
with dizzying sickness. 

“If you cannot manage to live with me, Julia, 
I suppose you must leave me; but a divorce . . . 
no ... I will never help you to it.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


S ANTA LUCIA invariably spoke of itself as a 
Christian community as against East Santa 
Lucia, where the Church and College influence gave 
way a little to a less complex worldliness. If Julia 
and Antrim Stairs had lived in Santa Lucia, and 
had been connected with a newspaper or the bank- 
ing business, they might have come through with 
their difficulties with something less of disaster. 
Letting alone the alleviations of distraction in a 
freer social living, they might have talked over the 
difficulties with their friends, and got such aid as 
society ought to afford to a social adjustment. 

In East Santa Lucia there was the beginning of 
the perception of marriage as the living spring of 
social well-being, whose waters must purify them- 
selves or pollute the stream of life. In Santa Lucia 
proper, marriage was the holy state of matrimony, 
as if there resided in the words pronounced over 
it some mysterious quality as of blessed oils, or 
of Ganges water, to sanctify the union of man and 
woman whatever unsuitability of mind or tempera- 
ment or cold indulgence or mean subservience 
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went to it. It was, therefore, not to be talked of 
openly, especially if it were unhappy, but to be 
shied at, to be relegated to conversational holes and 
cupboards, where it acquired a flavor of unclean- 
ness from want of air; and as if the mere weight of 
such misery were not enough to be borne, the 
odium of it was made to be felt more keenly by the 
unhappy couple who were caught with it on their 
hands. It is evident that something like this must 
occur in every community devoting itself to sec- 
tarian instruction. The college of Santa Lucia 
provided no course of lectures in successful living, 
but it would have been chary of exhibiting in its 
Professor of Biology an instance of the failure to 
maintain his marriage, which is, perhaps, as near as 
most schools get to admitting that the study of 
biology ought to make for successful living, even 
though it does not. 

So islanded by the sense of their community that 
whatever was the matter with their marriage, noth- 
ing must be said about it, Julia and Antrim Stairs 
were no more able to solve their difficulties by them- 
selves than are most people; but few confidences as 
they were able to give, the stir of their unhappiness 
made itself apparent under an outward conformity 
like the bubbling of an infernal essence in a crystal 
vase. A presage of the construction that might 
be put upon what she had in mind to do, set up 
in Julia an attitude of defiance to the accepted 
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convention of the place that drew around her a 
ring of edged comment. 

Serena’s had been the only intimacy of Julia’s 
life in Santa Lucia, but she was kept from con- 
fidences not only by Serena’s condition, which 
seemed to exempt her from complicity in her friend’s 
anxieties, but by the certainty, which she had enter- 
tained without jealousy, of the closer parallel be- 
tween her husband’s ideals and tastes and Mrs. 
Lindley’s, whose progress from young ladyism had 
been too slow, her new freedom of practical adjust- 
ment yet too much weighted by bodily frailty and 
insufficient means, for her not to regard the sal- 
aried confines of Julia’s life as a safe and com- 
fortable groove in which to fulfil her function of 

o 

living. But Serena had come to be so far superior 
to her antipathies, and so near to discovering that 
behind Evan’s utilitarian view, that had gloomed 
across her early married life as the shadow of an 
essential offensiveness, there was a perception of 
the ultimate benefit much larger than lay in any 
observance of traditional sanctity, that when he 
was first to declare that the only possible solution 
of the Stairs’s marriage lay in divorce, she did not 
dispute it, but merely asked him why. 

“ Because it isn’t effective as it is,” he declared, 
“and nobody is so stupid as to maintain any other 
kind of partnership when it isn’t. Marriage is a 
sort of partnership for the business of living, and 
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this one isn’t doing business, so to speak. It is 
hindering Stairs in his work and making him mis- 
erable, and if you look at it that it’s her part of 
the business to make him happy and have children, 
it isn’t enabling her to do that.” 

“ But if she did it, anyway — had children, and 
made him as happy as she could — wouldn’t that 
settle it ?” 

“No; for if she did she would have a right to 
expect something back, and whatever it is Julia 
wants to make her happiness, it is perfectly evident 
she isn’t getting it. I haven’t a doubt that if one 
of the parties to an unhappy marriage could make 
an everlasting martyr of herself, the other one could 
be kept ecstatic; the devil of it is that they can’t 
make up their minds which one. But nobody has 
any right to pretend that such a one-sided arrange- 
ment is anything more than a means of keeping 
the marriage going rather than a justification of it.” 

“But for the sake of society — ” 

“Well, if you can see any good of society in the 
Stairs’s marriage, except of its being good for a 
mighty lot of gossip, I wish you’d put your finger 
on it. You said yourself that you could not take 
any pleasure in going there any more, for all they’re 
so polite. It’s too much like picnicking on top of a 
volcano. They are not the kind to throw plates 
about; they’re too well bred; but at least if they 
did that, you could see ’em coming and dodge ’em. 
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As it is now, you can scarcely make the most in- 
nocent remark there without seeming to put your 
foot in it.” 

All of which sounded so sensible that Serena 
did not quite know how to answer it, and was not 
yet convinced, not being entirely free from the 
traditional notion that marriage, however wisely 
you might consider it beforehand, once it was ac- 
complished was not a thing to be sensible about. 
She felt cautiously back along the thread of her 
own experience. 

“ But, Evan, when we were first married we didn’t 
always agree about things.” 

“Ah, but that’s different,” he insisted, beaming 
upon her; “we had to get acquainted, of course, 
but we belong.” 

Did they ? She remembered a time when she 
had believed despairingly that they never would, 
when she had thought her husband excluded from 
a vast block of her aspiration and ideals, those 
ideals which she shared with Antrim Stairs, and 
their only chance of happiness lay in her capacity 
to shear away the best part of her. Certainly she 
belonged to this new epoch of practical sufficiency 
to the exigencies of living, but now was the time to 
show him that her success in it was grounded in 
an idealism which, though the habit of esteeming 
it inestimably finer than anything Evan had yet 
offered her, stayed with her, seemed suddenly to 
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become tenuous and eluded her grasp. To save 
herself a sudden sense of check and floundering, 
she turned the talk upon the point of wondering 
how much Jim Halford had to do with Julia’s 
unhappiness, or whether he had anything to do 
with it. 

“I hope so,” said her husband, cheerfully; “if 
Julia can escape into a happy marriage — if they 
both could — it would save them from the feeling 
that they had marred each another’s lives. As it is, 
they are spoiling two good marriages in the effort 
to patch up a bad one.” 

That such an effort would not be a success Julia 
was more convinced every day. Stairs could not 
be brought to admit a divorce, could not so much 
as admit its being discussed between them. A 
failure of imagination, perhaps, prevented his 
understanding from her meagre statement, what 
Halford was to her, and by no reach of hers could 
she understand how the mere word cried upon him 
with a hundred tongues of noisy vulgarity and hiss- 
ing shame. She supposed she would have to deal 
only with his fondness, and instead she had put 
her hand on generations of stiff-necked Presby- 
terianism and the stubborn male resistance to the 
public acknowledgment of his failure to hold her 
allegiance. 

She had written to Halford and heard once from 
him, but the letters crossed in mid-ocean, and as 
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the days went by with no sustaining word from the 
outside, she sank into a kind of lassitude of mind, 
the reaction from the emotional struggle, which 
Stairs mistook for submission. He acknowledged 
it by an accession of husbandly attention which 
redoubled in her a desperation of effortless desire 
for escape. 

Often her misery would expend itself in long 
attacks of heavy tearless sobbing, from which he 
would seek to draw her by caresses until, in 
very weariness, she yielded to his comforting a 
yielding which he invariably mistook for the re- 
newal of his ascendency over her, leading to 
a resumption of their marital relations. Stairs 
thought the hope of a child might resolve their 
difficulties, and could not understand why Julia 
set her mind against it. But though she under- 
stood at last that she might undergo even that for 
a man if she loved him, it was beyond her, in the 
absence of a justifying passion, to have suffered it 
for any other sake. It was the chief of her bitter- 
ness that while she reached out for the inestimable 
treasure of life, she must seem only to flee its obliga- 
tions. In one of these moments of utter abandon- 
ment to the misery of her situation, she found among 
some chemicals in her husband’s study a vial 
labelled poison, and was taken with its subtle sug- 
gestion of relief. She hid the bottle among her own 
things and immediately forgot it, though the con- 
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sciousness of it at the back of her mind, or of the 
possibilities of instant release it opened for her, 
created a suspension of despair that lightened al- 
most like hope. 

She had heard nothing from Halford since her 
letter, and had determined nothing about him in 
her mind, except that she would see him. When 
she found in the papers notice that the steamer 
upon which he was to return from the Philippines 
was expected in, she told Antrim simply that she 
must go up to town. She watched him covertly, 
and saw that he did not once in her presence turn 
to the page of shipping news, nor exhibit any knowl- 
edge of Halford’s whereabouts, though he gave 
evidence of relief when she went without her trunk 
and no preparations for being away more than a 
few days. 

Mrs. Maybury, by the way of a long series of 
imaginary ailments, had sunk at last into a gentle, 
enjoyable decline, of which the chief interest was 
the taking of her temperature, and had floated out 
of the storm of her daughter’s life into a backwater 
of ineffectualness which made any appeal to her 
an absurdity. Besides, Julia had made up her mind 
not to commit herself to anything until she had 
seen Halford. He had received her letter, and 
knew how matters stood between her and her hus- 
band, but he did not understand. 

I have felt like a cad,” he protested, “ plotting 
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to take you away from him, but 1 am not mean 
enough to understand how he can wish to keep 
you whether or no.” 

Julia felt herself obliged to enter a defence. 

“It isn’t meanness, it’s righteousness. He thinks 
divorce a sin, he has thought so for generations. 
He would have to get the divorce himself. I 
haven’t any grounds, and he simply won’t do it.” 

“How much have you told him, Ju?” Halford 
insisted on knowing, suspecting her weakness. 

“Everything.” She laughed shortly and bitter- 
ly. “He isn’t jealous; it isn’t in his constitution. 
And he is so sure the things he wants are intrinsi- 
cally better than the things I want. Lie thinks I 
will come back to him if only he is kind and patient 
with me.” And, after a pause, she added: “I sup- 
pose I will.” 

“Julia!” 

“Yes,” she affirmed, drearily, “that’s what I 
wanted to say to you. I love you as I never have, 
never could love anybody else; hut since I can’t 
have you, it doesn’t seem worth while to tear my 
life up by the roots; and you do take root in five 
years of married life. Antrim is kind, deadly kind. 
The whole atmosphere of the place takes hold on 
me like a creeping numbness. There’s no facing 
a real situation: what you have to face is a stand- 
ard of behavior; everything that doesn’t come up 
to it is kept dark. There’s nobody speaks out, 
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nobody feels out; after a little I shall be like my- 
self, and then it won’t matter.” 

Nothing could shake her out of that attitude in 
their first interview; she cried a little in deprecation 
of Jim’s vehemence, but she could not be persuaded 
to try any other point of view. And then the mo- 
ment the door was closed on him she experienced 
the accession of tenderness which a woman has 
for a man she is interested in, immediately on part- 
ing from him, and wrote him a little note which 
brought him back the next dav in a mood of re- 
bellion. 

“You don’t understand,” she kept on insisting, 
in regard to her husband’s attitude. “It isn’t only 
me he would lose, he would lose standing. Maybe 
in the big schools it isn’t so bad, but in a church 
school a divorce . . . wouldn’t be acceptable.” 

Halford sat opposite her, tracing the pattern of 
the carpet with his stick, looking down doggedly. 

“There’s one cause, I suppose — ” 

“Yes,” she admitted, at last. 

“Then give him the cause,” Halford dared. 

“We wouldn’t care for our happiness if we had 
to take it that way!” she cried, instantly retreating 
from a position she was not prepared to hold. 
“You said yourself we shouldn’t care for it that 
way— not that way, Jim.” She raised her face to 
his as he bent above her, leaned her head upon his 
breast, and cried very bitterly. 
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The more Julia protested that since she could 
not have her freedom honorably she must go back 
to Santa Lucia and make the best, or the worst, of 
what she found there, the more Halford promised 
himself that at whatever cost he must get her away 
from a situation that crippled her faculties and 
seemed likely to unseat all that he found in her 
desirable. He justified himself in Stairs’s selfish 
binding of her unwilling soul, but in truth his pas- 
sion had reached a point where it needed no justi- 
fication to himself. He had come up from the 
islands hungering for her as his wife, and when that 
sort of hunger reaches a certain stage in a man he 
will not reckon with the means of satisfying it. 
Secure that she loved him, he was yet able to un- 
derstand that Julia’s weakness was not to be able 
to free herself alone from the dread of wagging 
tongues and the odium of divorce. Well, it should 
be his part to assume that weakness with the rest. 
He had no definite plan as yet, but asked merely 
that since this was all he was ever to have of her, 
he might have as much as the time allowed. He 
knew enough of women, though his knowledge had 
never served him with Julia before, to understand 
that she was never so near yielding as at the point 
of protesting she would not yield. 

On the morning after her formal and passion- 
ate renunciation of him, Halford had asked Mrs. 
Stairs to drive in the park with him. It was a 
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lowering day, broken and freshened by a sea wind. 
Vagrant showers loitered about the bay like urchins 
spitting and quarrelling in the street; whenever the 
sun thrust a long -rayed arm among them they 
scattered and ran. The park, except for some 
draggled custodians, was deserted. The landscape 
swam in the deep blueness of wet shadows, the 
cloud-wrack seemed to move and make a little iso- 
lation for them. Now and then it opened, and the 
vista of I amalpais and the bay seemed to wink 
upon them like a solemn eye. Sitting beside Hal- 
ford, Julia was quiet and comforted. She tucked 
her hand under his arm, and he pressed it to him; 
their eyes met with the lingering confident tender- 
ness of a married pair. I hey said, how lovely it was, 
to have this quiet hour together for the last— at least, 
Julia said it was, and Jim did not contradict her. 

It s only your saying so that makes it a last 
time,” he reminded her. 

Don t, Jim!” she begged, her lips pitiful; she 
made a little indefinable movement half nestling, 
half appealing. Halford shut his teeth and drove 
straight westward until the wind had a strong tang 
of the sea. About a quarter of an hour after, they 
ran into a fringe of a shower, which closed about 
them as they turned. He drove rapidly a few mo- 
ments, and suddenly brought the team about. 

“No use trying to get out of it,” said Halford. 
“There's a place here where I can take you.” A 
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little later they came out of the park entrance, 
where a staring, vulgar bill-board announced “The 
Casino.” Julia made a movement of protest. 

“Not there, Jim, not there!” 

“Nonsense, you will get wet through in five min- 
utes. Oh, it’s not a place for the Santa-Lucians, I 
suppose, but I know men who take their wives 
there. Put down your veil if you’re afraid. There 
will be nobody there in a day like this.” 

They had to bend their heads before the shower, 
and run to make the shelter of the house. As 
Halford had said, there was nobody about. A 
swollen, brute-faced man came out to take the 
horses; nothing stirred within. The place looked 
to be a second-rate cafe in morning disarray; a 
vast expanse of window opened on the blank, leaden 
mist, barred by drip of the rain from unguttered 
eaves. Julia shivered with the cold and nervous 
apprehension. They heard the laughter of an- 
other party driven up without, seeking shelter. The 
noise evoked a pale, flaccid attendant, who asked 
them what they wished. 

“A room with a fire,” demanded Halford. 

His peremptory movement and the irruption of 
the gay party drove Julia forward. Halford in- 
terposed his heavy shoulders behind as they went 
up the stair, shouldering her into a room that 
had a window opening seaward, now curtained 
darkly by the storm. Julia remained standing 
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with her veil on until the attendant had lighted 
the cheap gas grate and brought a drink which 
Halford ordered. As the firelight glinted on the 
gilt and varnish one by one the features of the 
room — the tawdry paper, the florid pictures, the 
bed against the wall — leaped out of the gloom, and 
the significance of them pricked themselves on 
Julia’s numbed sense. 

“Why have you brought me here ?”she demanded. 

“What do you care where you are so long as I am 
with you ?” Halford answered, boyishly, irradiant 
with suppressed excitement. “Drink this; you will 
be having a chill.” 

Julia drank mechanically. Indeed, the chill was 
upon her so that she could scarce command her- 
self to speak. Halford caught her hand as she 
gave back the glass. 

“ How cold you are!” he cried, shocked. He took 
the damp outer wrap from her and turned up the 
fire. A sense of mastery seemed to emanate from 
him and fill the room; it was part of the warmth 
of the grate and the revivifying wine. Somewhere 
in the house a piano banged, and a voice rose im- 
pudently in a lively song. Outside the wind veered 
suddenly and flung the rain with a sharp splash 
against the pane; it struck against Julia’s spirit, sick 
and empty with the passion of denial. She started 
at the sound and broke piteously into tears. Halford 
came comfortingly and drew her down upon his knee. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


N October 3d Antrim Stairs was to lecture 



V^/ before the Ladies’ Club at Dos Palos. It 
was fifteen miles by the county road, so that he 
set out to drive there early in the morning, mean- 
ing when the lecture was over to drive on to a cer- 
tain orchard where a new sort of scale insect was 
making ravages, and when he had looked into it to 
get home at the end of the following day. 

He was feeling rather cheerful over the expedi- 
tion, and would have liked to have Julia go with 
him, though he did not feel equal to urging her, 
once he had asked and she refused. She had 
seemed so much more tractable and at ease since 
her return from her mother’s two weeks before, 
that he dreaded any renewal of the storm and the 
stress of the summer. Knowing nothing of Hal- 
ford’s movements, and not being in a position 
either to seek or to hear news of him, he did not 
know even of his having come up from the Philip- 
pines, nor of his intended return there on the very 
day of driving out to Dos Palos. Julia had been 
half right in saying to Halford that he was not 
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jealous, and wholly wrong in naming the reason 
for it, which lay chiefly in his poverty of the stuff 
of human passions. All that region in which his 
wife and Halford walked amid thorns and tears 
was an unexploited country to him, and a kind of 
male pride not to admit defeat stood to strangle 
back his instincts. He found it easier to ascribe 
the errancy of his wife’s fancy to nerves rather than 
to inquire too closely of them what it might mean. 

There was a phrase risen somewhere in the 
exigencies of school life, and become the usage of 
student slang, that exactly described his state: 
Antrim Stairs had not “come through.” Neither 
his mind nor his figure had filled out to its expecta- 
tion. The whole personality of the man remained 
forever screened and dim behind the insulating 
formality of his professional attitude. The blind 
struggle of humanness and ideality in him brought 
to the surface nothing but the rooted determination 
to keep his wife and hold by her. He thought it a 
conviction of righteousness, and it might have been. 
Nevertheless, he was feeling inspirited by the day 
and the circumstances of Julia’s new quiescence 
as he drove out to Dos Palos. There was a rich 
smell of apples in the county road that suited very 
well with the turquoise sky and the yellowing or- 
chards underneath. There was a winey tang to 
the cool morning that raised his spirit to the point 
of whistling softly as he drove. At the ranch house 
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of Mira Monte they told him that the Marysville 
bridge, which crossed a steep barranca ahead of 
him, had been burned two days before, and that 
the best way to reach Dos Palos was to return and 
take the local train to Marysville, driving out from 
there with no more than half an hour’s loss of time. 
Accordingly, he set back on the road, arriving at 
Santa Lucia a little after noon. He thought to 
have lunch at his own house and telephone to the 
ladies at Dos Palos the cause of his delay. If there 
was anything abroad in the clear splendor of the 
noon to warn him of what he was to find as he 
drew towards his own door, he did not meet it. 
The incident of his turning back upon the road 
was charged with no new and unusual meaning to 
Antrim Stairs. 

It was just when she was feeling strongest, directly 
after luncheon, that Mrs. Lindley chose to walk 
out in the golden flood that poured on all the world 
and take the new baby to see Julia. Serena had 
not been so far from home since it came. She 
walked bareheaded, and felt her strength given back 
from the elastic earth. She raised her face to the 
pale vault lifted so high above the world by the 
wondrous clarity of air, and the gilded leaves of 
the poplar whirled down through it and touched 
her cheek. She walked on, pleasantly conscious of 
the weight of the soft body and the cuddling of the 
small head in the blessed hollow of her shoulder. 
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Serena found the back of the house closed, and 
went around to the front, remembering that Dr. 
Stairs was to have been away, and surmising too 
late that Julia might have gone out for the day. 
The house presented that appearance, with the 
blinds all drawn, but the front door was a little 
ajar. Serena called, “Julia, Julia !” There was 
no answer, but a stir within that encouraged her 
to push the door wide open, and to see Dr. Stairs 
seated at his desk in the room which opened directly 
off the entrance hall. She came forward quickly, 
and asked him where Julia was and what was 
amiss. 

“Gone,” he said; “left me.” He spoke slowly, 
with great care, as though he felt himself at a dis- 
tance from her and endeavored to make himself 
plain. “The bridge was burned. I came back 
. . . and there was her letter.” He held it in his 
hand as though reading from it, but his eyes went 
beyond it. Gone where ? With whom ? Serena 
did not know whether she had asked the questions 
or if it was to the I dping thought he answered : 
“Halford. They leave for the Philippines to-day. 
She has been gone an hour.” 

It was evident he had found the note immediately 
on entering, and had been sitting so ever since; his 
driving-gloves were still in his hand. 

“I saw the bus for the San Marco local drive 
up,” murmured Serena, vaguely. “ I wondered — ” 
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The trivial circumstance seemed to be so little to 
the point that it trailed off, and then her lively in- 
stinct leaped to the conclusion. “She went out 
on the n.45 to meet the Monterey Express at 
San Marco,” she said. “It isn’t due until two, 
even if it is on time, and it generally isn’t. You 
can get to her in time if you drive out to the 
Roble Park trolley. Oh, it’s not too late!” She 
put down her baby and came up to him, her eyes 
widened with the horror of the offence. “ Do you 
understand ? She is still at San Marco. You can 
save her.” 

Stairs looked at her, blank frustration in his gaze. 

“ I think she loves him,” he said, as if he thought 
that might have something to do with the case, 
though what he did not quite know. 

“All the more reason,” Serena insisted, “why 
you should not let her throw away her chance of 
happiness. If she must go to him, at least let it 
not be with shame and disgrace. Ah, what have 
you done to her to drive her to a thing like this ?” 
Her quick sympathies had run from his apathy to 
the woman. 

“You, too!” said Stairs. 

“Oh, go to her!” urged Serena. “Julia is a good 
woman. I know she is! She must have been 
crazy with misery and hopelessness to think of such 
a thing.” 

“ She has left me for another man. She wanted 
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a divorce, and I refused it to her. Would a divorce 
make it any better now ?” 

Serena wrung her hands. “If you wait to argue 
about it now it will be too late to consider.” 

“It will not make it any better now,” insisted 
Stairs, like a man determined to have it out with 
himself, “because it was all wrong from the first. 
She said I did not love her or I would wish her to 
go where she was happiest, and that was true. I 
have been sitting here with this letter, knowing 
what I feel, and despising myself for it, and I know 
that it is true. She says here” — with every refer- 
ence to the letter he shook it before him, as though 
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it were the warrant for what he was about to do — 
“here, that I never cared for what she really was, 
but only for what I tried to get her to be, and that 
is true. I was infatuated with the shell of her, but 
the soul that I insisted on reading into her and the 
mind that I wished to arouse in her were the mind 
and soul of you.” 

He made this extraordinary statement without 
passion, more as if he drove it home to a slow and 
unwilling intelligence. 

“Why was it, when I fancied myself most in love 
with her, I carried my work to you, if it was not 
true ?” he went on, working it out steadily. “Why, 
when I moved into this house and established my 
married life, did I regard it as a fault in her and a 
disappointment to myself for her to like what she 
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liked and be what she naturally was, except that 
all my thought and interest were centred in an- 
other ideal which was personified in you ?” 

Serena’s baby whimpered, and she quieted it 
with little caressing pats and crooning noises, but 
her gaze never left Stairs; one might have sup- 
posed, to look at her, that the quieting gesture and 
comforting sounds were for him. 

“Why was it,” the man persisted, as being sure 
of her assent if she would only hear him out, “when 
my wife told me that she wished to marry Halford, 
that I endured to hear it and still held to her, ex- 
cept that I never cared for the soul of her, and 
was satisfied with the shell. And why have I never 
experienced the natural jealousy of a husband 
until now, when he has put out his hand to take 
the body of her who has so long held her heart ? Let 
her go,” he said, the natural heat of a man rising 
in him and getting him on his feet at last. “ Let 
her go! Damn him!” 

“Dr. Stairs! Dr. Stairs!” — alarmed at him, and 
only bent upon her point — “you do not know 
what you say, or if you do it is all the more reason 
why you should go at once and save her from what 
you are in part to blame for.” Serena stood be- 
fore him, holding the baby against her breast, as 
though it were a buckler against whatever was 
aimed at it. “If it is true,” she panted, “that I— - 
that any of us remotely or unconsciously are to 
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blame for this dreadful thing, you owe it to us to 
save her from it.” 

“For what shall I save her— for Halford ?” He 
laughed shortly. 

“Yes,” said Serena, stoutly, “if he loves her 
best.” She was instantly afraid when she saw 
him blanch under it, but in a moment she began 
again: “Listen to me. She is there at San Marco. 
There is still time. If you let her go in this way 
nothing you can do will ever make it right again. 
There will be bitterness and remorse come of it. 
There will be scandal and disgrace reflected on her, 
and you, and your work. You must bring her home 
and settle it between you in a quieter way. Now 
go, or it will be too late.” From whatever source 
the instinct for action had sprung she convinced 
herself. He moved before her urgency, and she 
pressed upon him, shut the doors, and hung the key 
in the accustomed place. 

“And, Dr. Stairs,” she interjected, “I wouldn’t 
say anything to Julia about my knowing — at least, 
not right away.” She was not sure he heard her 
or that he really meant to go to San Marco; she 
was not sure of anything, except that he drove 
away in the right direction. 

When Mrs. Lmdley reached home she was taken 
with so violent a fit of trembling that the maid was 
alarmed, and would have sent for Lindley had she 
been allowed. The shock that had galvanized 
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Antrim Stairs into a live perception of his situation 
had served, like the cannons fired to bring up the 
bodies of the drowned, to float to the surface of 
her own consciousness secret defections she would 
rather not have looked upon. If it was true what 
Stairs had protested of his failure to adjust, was 
her earlier married unhappiness in any better case ? 
Had she not passed over what her husband inherent- 
ly was, denying him the right to be just that, be- 
cause of her preoccupation with an ideal pre- 
figured dimly in the personality of Antrim Stairs ? 
In the flash struck out by the crash of his disaster 
she saw the swimming mote of her own priggish- 
ness that made of her adaption to Evan’s point of 
view a condescension and an abandonment. In 
the drowned, flaccid body of her young sufficiency 
she perceived the odor of offence. 

Lindley found his wife hysterical when he reached 
home that evening, readily accounted for by all that 
had occurred in the afternoon. It was a great re- 
lief to her to know that her husband approved of 
what she had rather imposed than suggested for 
Stairs. 

“Of course,” he said, “it ought to be done re- 
spectably; if it can be,” he added. “Halford is a 
decent chap — though men who elope with other 
men s wives don’t usually marry them. Stairs 
must have made an awful mess of it to bring it to 
such a pass.” 
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Now that the crying need of doing something 
was past, Serena had the impulse of the untempted 
woman to blame Julia. The very nearness of the 
offence gave her a sense of implication. She felt 
she should never be able to meet Mrs. Stairs with- 
out the wish to do or to say something to clear her 
skirts, but having committed herself to Julia’s re- 
turn, she was palpitatingly anxious to have it 
accomplished. 

The shadow of their neighbor’s tragedy hung 
over the household as the night closed. They 
clung together, gave and demanded renewed assur- 
ance of confidence, spoke and moved softly as those 
who have been brought suddenly to contemplate 
the separations of death not their own. By un- 
spoken assent they spent the evening in their own 
room, which overlooked the Stairs’s. About six 
there was a smoke rising in the cottage, but it told 
little. Had Stairs been in time for the train, had 
Julia made a scene, or had Stairs known how to 
control a quiet compliance ? Lmdley thought so. 

Women like Julia aren t so much afraid of doing 
things that are thought wrong, but they are mighty 
afraid of being found out in them.” 

They saw the light at last in the cottage, low and 
reddened by the lamp, but it spelled no news. 
Serena walked to and fro in her room, and could 
not be quieted; Lindley, fearing she would get no 
sleep in her anxious state, went out to reconnoitre. 
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At the end of half an hour he came back blinking, 
and drenched with dew. 

“She’s there,” he announced; “the blind was up, 
and I could see her sitting by the fire. I couldn’t see 
her face — only her skirts, and her hands clinched 
on the arms of the chair, and Stairs sitting by the 
lamp. There they sat, each on his own side of the 
fire, and neither spoke nor stirred. You would have 
thought there was something dead in the house 
and they were sitting up with it.” 

“I’d give a lot,” he added, as they went to bed, 
“to know what happened at the station.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t,” said Serena, fervently — “I 
wouldn’t know for worlds! I never want to know 
any more of it than I know now.” She did not tell 
him then, she never told him, what had escaped 
Stairs in the moment of his unseating; the quality 
of that deprecation was too elusive to be freed in 
speech. He thought her distress very natural and 
womanly, and loved her for it. 


CHAPTER XXV 


T HERE was very little time in which anything 
could happen when Stairs arrived at San 
Marco Junction, for the train was within a moment 
of arriving. Even as he passed through the wait- 
ing-room in his search for his wife it drew up 
stertorously, and the crowd of East-going passen- 
gers debouched upon the platform, obliterating the 
movements of half a dozen departing Santa-Lucians. 
Mrs. Stairs, anxious not to be engaged in talk with 
the between-train loiterers, had walked far out 
along the track, and had just reached the edge of 
the platform again when the train came in. Stairs 
saw her in time to cut in between her and the rear 
car, and as the impact of the crowd threw them 
together the shock of surprise deprived her of all 
wit. She halted, went white, choked, threw out 
her hands as the strangled do; he drew her arm 
through his and deflected her course towards the 
station; a group of chatting Santa-Lucians, come 
up from their summer cottages at Pacific Grove 
and Santa Cruz, closed about them. Mrs. Mathi- 
sen poked at her with her parasol over Antrim's 
shoulder. 
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“ Drive back with me in the surrey,” she urged. 

“ I’ve been wanting to see vou about my musicale 
on Wednesday.” 

Julia’s self-possession was coming back to her, 
and her color with it. “I am leaving for San 
Francisco — ” she began; but Stairs had had a 
longer time to prepare for it. 

“Mrs. Stairs was going to her mother, he put 
in, politely, “but she has just learned that it is 
unnecessary.” 

“Oh! Is your mother worse ? I hadn’t heard.” 
Mrs. Mathisen was not without perception. She 
melted back into the crowd that swarmed upon 
itself and produced Mrs. Murry-Felton. I his lady, 
falling upon her dear Dr. Stairs in the interest of 
the Saturday Morning Club, swept them to the 
edge of the platform in a gush of enthusiasm. Julia 
struggled to free her arm from her husband s, and 
swayed against his shoulder. 

“What is the matter with Mrs. Stairs? Is she 
going to faint r” Mrs. Murry-Felton s high-keyed 
exclamation arrested a ring of concerned friendly 
faces. The departing crowd streamed from them 
like tide from a rock, and left Julia stranded in 
their midst. Through the reeling of her sense slid 
the black phantom of the outgoing train. 

“We’ll miss the trolley,” declared Mrs. Murry- 
Felton; “they are waving us to come on. Help, 
Henry.” Mr. Murry-Felton’s shoulder being thus 
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brought into requisition, Julia was half lifted to a 
seat in the crowded car. She had not said a word 
since her husband had cut her off so neatly; only 
by the fluctuation of her color could he discover 
how she flung from wave to wave of anger, mortifi- 
cation, and despair. It was quite four o'clock when 
they came to their own house, and she had not 
spoken. At the edge of their porch Julia drew 
back. 

I can't " she began. Stairs was just in time 
to catch her. She came out of her swoon at last 
in her own room, and as the familiar objects swam 
out of the mist of obliviousness to advise her of 
failure, they pricked her like the pangs of the 
resuscitating drowned. Late in the afternoon the 
bar of the westering sun striking through the 
window aroused her. She sat up and assayed to 
arrange the disorder of her dress. 

“I must send a message," she said. 

I cannot leave you." All this time Stairs sat 
by the bed, and tried not to think what to do. 

Lhere is the telephone. It stood upon his writ- 
ing-table, and, not to seem to spy upon her, Stairs 
went into the other room when she sat down before 
it. Though the door was closed between them, he 
could hear that she did not call for the Western 
Union, as he had expected, but asked instead for 
Long Distance. After a little he heard her asking 
for San Francisco, the Palace Hotel; then a shorter 
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interval and Halford’s name; then a smothered 
ejaculation or two, and the click of the receiver 
dropping into place. She sat still before it a long 
hour, but nothing reached her over the vibrant wire. 
Stairs prepared food for her, but she did not eat. 
He built a fire in the grate, for the nights were fall- 
ing cool, and brought a shawl for her shoulders, 
but she let it slip mindlessly to the floor. 

“Do lie down, Julia,” he begged; “I will call 
you if you’re wanted.” 

She answered only with an inarticulate murmur 
of negation. Her head sank back against the chair 
for weariness, but her hands clinched strongly at 
its arms. It grew dark without, and the noises 
of the neighborhood died; still Julia sat there in 
the attitude of expectation, and still no sound 
came out of the mysterious black cylinder. Her 
eyes closed at times, but Stairs could see that it 
was merely a tenser way of waiting, and if any 
movement of his or any distraction from without 
drew off her attention for an instant, she looked 
hurriedly back at the ’phone, as if fearful lest the 
message had come and gone in the instant of her 
wandering. Stairs sat down in the chair opposite, 
and felt his soul drawn with the tension of her 
anxiety. Why had Halford not resorted to it him- 
self upon discovering Julia’s non -arrival, or had 
he done so while they were still on their way from 
San Marco ? Stairs had an impression, almost as 
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vivid as a sense perception, of the alarmed and 
urgent ringing of the bell through the empty house. 
It seemed as if the thing must have occurred to 
Julia at the same instant by the sudden heaving 
of her bosom and the convulsive clutching of her 
hands. He had not known at what hour Halford’s 
steamer was to clear; he was not sure that Julia 
knew, and hesitated to ask. They waited. So in- 
tent were the thoughts of both upon the same mat- 
ter it seemed to create a visible presence in the 
room: first the hotel, with its cavernous galleries 
of stale air and stairways ascending from the open 
court like the spirals of a shell, and the roar of the 
city without, made faint and hollow, like the sound 
of the sea in a shell; then the steamer, swinging at 
the dock, the roll of the bay in the flat light of 
evening, the looming of the Heads; then the black 
water, shot with pointed, bright reflections of the 
steamer lights. Nine o’clock came, ten — there was 
no sound but the dropping of the ashes on the 
hearth — eleven; at the sound of its striking, sud- 
denly Julia’s strength gave way, her head went 
down with a gasping shudder on the table before 
her. 

“ You’ll hear nothing to-night, Julia,” said Stairs, 
not unkindly. “You had better go to bed.” With 
a little broken cry she went. 

Whatever Julia had hoped for in the morning, 
all that she found was a notice of the departure of 
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the steamer Imogen for Manila, and Halford’s 
name among the passengers. Stairs divined that 
she would be looking for a letter, and was careful 
to leave the mail untouched until she had handled 
it. None came. Julia wore through three days 
in taut expectancy. Every household exigency — 
the vegetable man at the back porch, the flapping 
of a curtain in the wind — provided an interval of 
cover in which a messenger boy might have stepped 
to the door with a yellow envelope; eating and dress- 
ing and sleeping were means of getting through the 
time between mails; but nothing came. 

Whatever Stairs had meant to do, once his wife 
had come home again he found he had still to reckon 
with his feeling as a man. He could not bring him- 
self to question her as to her relations with Halford, 
nor to offer the relief which had been part of his 
purpose in preventing her elopement. He waited, 
thankful, man-fashion, for a cessation of active 
miseries. Julia herself did not know what she 
should do until she heard from Halford, or until, 
by not hearing, she had discovered his attitude 
towards her. She could not think of leaving her 
husband’s house where a message might reach her, 
nor did she wish to expose the torment of her 
bosom to her mother’s innocuous platitudes, and 
there was somehow in the familiar furniture of her 
own house a support to the terrible sense of loss 
and sinking. 
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On the third day, unable by any other means to 
obliterate the dragging afternoon, Julia dressed 
and went out to the president’s house to a meeting 
of her section of the woman’s club. She had it 
in mind to resign her place on the committee of 
entertainment, for she was in that state in which 
the wounded tear at their bandages, and felt any 
form of opposition or disruption a relief to strained 
anxiety. The maid let her into the hall, and as 
she paused an instant before the thick portiere of 
the drawing-room she distinctly heard Mrs. Murry- 
Felton’s high, artificial voice saying, “Why, he 
positively had to drag her away from the station; 
and it is my belief — ” All Julia’s outward sense 
was so numbed with anguish that the nature of 
Mrs. Murry-Felton’s belief did not get home to 
her, but the silence that ensued on her lifting up 
the portiere, and the hasty friendliness with which 
her hostess came forward to cover it, apprised her 
of a grave discomfiture. 

It turned out, as the meeting progressed, that the 
president of the section had also entertained a be- 
lief of some sort in regard to Mrs. Stairs, for she 
had already asked Miss Radcliffe, of the Mathe- 
matics, to serve in Mrs. Stairs’s place, though she 
experienced some embarrassment in giving Julia 
to understand why she had done so without wait- 
ing for her formal notification. 

“We understood — I was told — that your mother 
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required your presence so constantly that it might 
be a relief to you—” the president began. 

“My mother is quite well.” Mrs. Stairs cut her 
short. She had had a glimpse of the postman out 
of the window, and was calculating that if he had a 
letter from Halford how long it would be before 
she could get to it. There was no letter when she 
came home, and it was a long time before she could 
face about from the growing conviction that there 
never would be any, and began to take account of 
the incidents of the afternoon. 

She was sitting by the fire after dinner when the 
meaning of this began to sink in and work a subtle 
poison in her blood. She sat, biting her full under- 
lip, tapping the carpet with one foot, clinching and 
unclinching her hands as the poison quickened in 
her and apprehension grew. Julia understood that 
she was being “talked about,” and she knew what 
that would mean in a Christian community. She 
thought she would go and consult Serena as to the 
state of the community knowledge, when suddenly 
it flashed into her mind that she had not seen Mrs. 
Lindley for several days. 

“It is strange,” she said to her husband, “that 
Serena has not been here yet. I know that she 
goes about everywhere by this time.” 

Staij^ was sitting at his desk leaning his head 
upon his hand; his work was spread out before 
him, but he was not working. So he might have 
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sat. waiting till one came and told him that his wife 
was dead. 

“She was here Monday/’ he admitted, unguard- 
edly, and then recalled in consternation that he had 
been told not to confess so much. 

“When ?” Julia insisted on knowing, and there 
was nothing to fend behind; his wife had it all out 
of him, and her wrath was loosed; it seemed the 
pent-up bitterness of all her married life needed but 
this one point of contact to discharge upon him. 
It was all perfectly clear in Julia’s mind. Antrim 
had betrayed her to Mrs. Lindley, and Serena had 
cast it forth upon the town. 

In fact, Mrs. Lindley went out too little to know 
what was afloat in the way of gossip, and only 
waited at home to collect a frame of mind in which 
she could go and meet Julia without making sub- 
conscious admissions. She hoped Julia would run 
in, as she had been doing every day or two since the 
baby came, but Saturday afternoon arrived, and 
there had not been a visit exchanged between the 
two houses. 

“It’s no use, Vene,” Serena said to him. “You 
will have to go, too. I simply can’t face it alone 
the first time, and if we put it off any longer it 
will begin to look pointed. Come home early, and 
let us do it this afternoon.” 

Accordingly they went about by the front street 
in the late slant light, over the fallen leaves, Lind- 
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ley pushing the baby carriage in the most casual 
manner, loitering past the Stairs’s yard. It was 
the time of year when anybody who owned the 
smallest scrap of lawn was out raking leaves from 
it, and they found Stairs so employed. Julia was 
tying up a rose over the front porch; she looked 
up as they approached, gave them a stiff little nod, 
and went on tying. Stairs leaned upon his rake, 
and Lindley put his elbows on the fence. Serena 
began to say how well the crysanthemums looked, 
and Julia, having done with her tying, gathered up 
her gloves and shears and went into the house. 
They heard her making obvious noises in the kitchen 
after a little, but she did not come out again. Stairs 
reddened slowly, and his remarks about the prospect 
of early rains lost their cogency. Lindley felt his 
wife’s hand tremble on his arm, and took her away 
before the tears gathering in her eyes should fall. 

“How unhappy she must be,” she whispered, “to 
behave like that! Oh, Evan, isn’t there anything 
we can do to help ?” 

“I’m afraid not, honey. When things like that 
can be helped they don’t happen.” 

When they came to their own house again Serena 
cried upon her husband’s shoulder and was comfort- 
ed. But there was, in fact, no help for Julia Stairs; 
it was evident now that Halford had accepted her 
desertion as final, and gone away without a word. 

It would seem as if society needed nothing so 
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much as a bureau of unhappy affairs, for though 
Julia and Antrim Stairs were not able to help them- 
selves, they were not past being helped. Had there 
been some large and kindly power to accept the 
responsibility of their separation, to communicate 
to Halford the purely accidental nature of Julia’s 
defection, their sick and shaken souls might yet 
have been nursed into something not unlike satis- 
faction. No such remedy forthcoming, they reached 
the end very quickly. 

Cut off so instantly and hopelessly from Hal- 
ford’s vigorous mastery of the situation, Julia 
drowned the emptiness of her days in an infinitude 
of blame. Lacking the solace of affection, she 
grappled with her husband in resentment, as if the 
fresh contact of his wound was an ease to hers, 
and threw herself from wave to wave of hysteric 
pain for the short purchase of oblivion in bodily 
exhaustion. Yet in a little time even this failed 
her, for there is a limit to a man’s capacity to react 
from the stimulus of misery. 

It was the tenth day after the frustration of the 
elopement, and Stairs, who had very little sleep and 
was still under the necessity of meeting his classes 
in the usual way, began to exhibit the callousness 
of profound fatigue. When she perceived she 
could no longer move him with recriminations, 
Julia pulled down the props of the house she had 
betrayed. When she saw him being borne from 
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her by deeps of indifference more impassable than 
the waste of waters that divided her from her lover, 
she told him very clearly and without prolixity 
what that one had been to her and she to him. 

It was the last mistake but one that Julia was to 
make, grown out of that vague hope of women that 
happiness is somehow to be taken by assault, the 
instinctive motion by resistance to provoke this 
man to the mastery of her, that, with all his ad- 
vantage of being married to her, he had not won. 
Even then, while the truth leaped from her, swift 
and stinging like a flight of arrows, if he had come 
upon her strongly, stopped her mouth, overborne 
her — she saw instead that he drew himself together 
injured, astounded, for at last he understood. A 
kind of cold ecstasy of cruelty sustained her through 
the devastation of that hour, though she was a little 
sorry when she saw his face at breakfast and under- 
stood what she had done. She was relieved and 
yet stirred to new resentments when she observed 
that he could breakfast, and experienced a shock 
when he said, upon the point of leaving: 

“I did you a wrong, Julia, when you asked me 
for your freedom and I refused you; now you wrong 
me more by staying. I will make any provision 
for you that you wish, in the place where you shall 
go; only go, and go quickly.” 

At noon he left a little heap of money by her plate, 
and she understood that it was a provision for her 
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immediate departure. Well, she would go, since 
he wished it. He had spoiled her life, and now he 
was done with her. He would have stopped her 
when she had a strong arm to go to; when she 
would have gone out of his house to love and hap- 
piness he held her back, and now — but she would 
go. She did not know just where. It did not par- 
ticularly matter; the game was played out. She 
would go before another night. 

She began a desultory packing that afternoon, 
but she had neither the strength nor the mind for 
it; she sat in the midst of disorder and brooded 
on despair. In the process of packing she had 
pulled her wedding-dress out of a closet; it lay, a 
shimmering heap, on the floor; beside it, folded in 
a square of silk, were some little things that had 
been sent her when it was known among her friends 
that she had hopes of a child; as her glance lighted 
on them it touched the springs of self-pity, but she 
had so emptied herself of grief of late that no tears 
came. She heard her husband come into the house 
and go directly to his study, as though she were 
already out of the house. Oh, she would go, she 
would go at once! She shook out the folds of her 
wedding-gown, and there fell from it the crystals 
of poison in the vial; she had pulled it down with 
the dress from the shelf where she had once hid- 
den it. It appealed to her now as the thing she had 
always meant to do. She was to go out of her 
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husband’s house and life. Well, here was a way 
of o-o i no; that provided her with the last word, that 
should dissolve whatever of blame was directed 
against her in poignant regret. She desired noth- 
ing so much as to be quit of the whole affair, yet as 
she poured the crystals into her palm the possibil- 
ity they afforded of the vague relief of one more 
emotional encounter with her husband intrigued 
her, and she shook out half the crystals from her 
hand before swallowing them. She did not know 
much about the nature of the poison except that 
death by it was said to be painless; she was glad 
of that, for she was very tired. 

She found her husband sitting at his desk, lean- 
ing his head upon his hand. The window behind 
him was open, and the smell of the late roses, steeped 
in the afternoon sun, was like a sweet flavor to the 
winey tang of the autumnal air. The world out- 
side swam in a mist of dreams with the hills behind 
the town adoze under the checkered pattern of the 
farms that slipped across their knees. 

“Antrim,” she said, and the sound of her voice 
seemed to herself to reach her from far across a 
void. She saw his shoulders settle at the sound as 
one who said, “ The rack is about to begin again.” 
Then the fear of darkness was upon her, and the 
love of life woke and cried in her, and with the 
first pang of the poison the vision of what their 
life together mffht have been had she the wit to 
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make it. She sank beside his chair crying terri- 
bly upon his name. “Antrim! Antrim! Antrim!” 
And while he bent to the grayness of her face, al- 
most before she whispered to him the thing she had 
done, the words broke chokingly, and she died 
between his knees. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


J ULIA’S last word had served with Santa Lucia 
insomuch as it was the last word; once she 
had assumed the dignity of death they did not 
deny her any of its privileges. Nobody went to 
the funeral from pushing curiosity, nor avoided 
it from despite. Mrs. Murry-Felton sent flowers. 
If there was a disposition among the Santa 
Lucians to felicitate themselves on the evidence of 
decent behavior in keeping all but the fact of the 
death out of the city papers, there was this 
regnant sign of their Westernness, that they did 
not batten on the dead. They had not been able 
to make livable terms with her; but once Julia 
Stairs was done with, there was no exhuming either 
of her faults or her misfortunes. 

As for Stairs, the want of readiness in his emo- 
tions, which had kept him lagging out of touch with 
Julia’s leaping passions, gave him the appearance 
of supporting her loss with great dignity, and to 
the relief of his immediate distress came that 
curious sense of nearness and profounder intimacy 
with the dead which follows soon upon their taking 
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off, as if in the spiritual clarity after dissolution 
they smiled back upon us made all wise and tender. 

It came to arrest the corroding last admissions 
that else had eaten away the tenderness of his early 
illusory passion, and before the reawakened glow 
had spent itself he had gone clean out of the life 
of Santa Lucia. About a month after his wife’s 
death his book was accepted, and some business 
of the proofs demanding his presence in the East, 
he seized upon it as a pretext for breaking off his 
connection with the college at the end of the fall 
semester. Two days before Christmas he came in 
unexpectedly to bid Mrs. Lindley good-bye. She 
received him in the dining-room, standing before 
the open fire, for she had been busy in the parlor 
with young Evan’s first Christmas-tree, and shut 
the door very quickly upon such of her preparations 
as she feared might remind him of his loneliness 
and loss; but as she stood there leaning against 
the low mantel set with holiday branches of scarlet- 
berried toyon, she was the witness of all he had 
never had. As he stood looking down at her, 
mechanically warming his hands at the blaze, and 
explaining why he had come, his gaze went tenderly 
from the soft disorder of her hair to the slight ma- 
tronliness of her figure, the curves of her drooping 
mouth, and the condoning, steady eyes. And at the 
thought of parting from her he had a sense of loss 
as intimate, as personal, as in the violent severing 
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from his wife, for Serena had known how to put 
life before him fruitfully; and of himself he under- 
stood inarticulately only that he was so lean a soul 
as not even his sorrows could have nourished. 

He made a short call, and did not once sit down 
during it, going on to say that he was leaving the 
house to be rented as it stood, probably to his suc- 
cessor, but that there were some things of his wife’s 
still there which he wished Mrs. Lindley to collect 
and send to her mother. 

He moved over to the window when he had done 
enumerating them, and finished with his face averted. 

“ And if,” he said, “there should be any one who 
knew her well and cared for her, who should ask 
you for a remembrance of her, I have brought you 
this.” He held a packet towards her, not look- 
ing back. “She wore it often. I should like 
it to go to any one who cared — any one,” he re- 
peated, after a slight interval. And it came into 
Serena’s mind that he must mean Halford. 

She looked at the packet, and saw that it con- 
tained a little turquoise ornament that Julia had 
owned before her marriage. She thought, then, that 
perhaps jim might have given it to her. 

“It shall be attended to,” she promised. 

“And the grave where she . . . lies . . .” 

“I shall see to that, too,” Serena assured him. 
“I thought only to-day that I should take 
thing from her garden to plant there — ” 
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“If you think she would want it . . . She did 
not care much . . . for . . . that . . . sort of thing.” 

“I am sure she would.” Serena’s eyes filled. 
“It would be like a sign to her that . . . that you 
only remembered her as she would wish to be 
remembered.” 

“The white rose, then, by the east window,” con- 
sented Stairs. “She often wore it in her hair.” 

“She was very beautiful,” said Serena, simply. 
She had taken that note with him, falling into the 
commonplaces of consolation, as if Julia’s end had 
not been otherwise than the natural way of things; 
and nothing more presenting itself to be said on 
either side, she gave him both her hands, and said 
good-bye to him out of the goodness of her heart. 

She saw, as he went between the oaks, that he 
stooped as he walked, and though she could not see 
very well for the dimness of her eyes, her heart was 
dry; though she said to herself that she should 
never see him again, she knew in the moment of 
saying it that she would not miss him much. 

Lindley found her in a mood of springing tears 
when he came at night — not unhappy, but in want 
of tenderness. 

“I told him good-bye,” she said, when she had 
recounted the incident of the visit, “and he looked 
so forlorn, Evan, so unbelonging , and I was so 
sorry for him — I — kissed him, Evan. You don’t 
mind, do you ?” 
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“No, of course I don’t mind,” he said, heartily. 

But she thought he did mind, perhaps, for he took 
her in his arms and kissed her strongly himself. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I’ve a notion Stairs 
was always a little sweet on you? You were the 
sort for him, the only sort he had the ghost of a 
chance of understanding. There are men like 
that who naturally suppose all women the same 
sort, but with different trimmings; and I’ve a notion 
the whole trouble grew out of his trying to make 
Julia be that sort.” 

So he had known all along; he had seen that, 
and gone on being busy about the practice of law 
and good government and city water-supply, as 
if they and not the delicate and critical adjust- 
ment of personality were the proper concern of 
men. 

“And did you think — ” Suddenly a deep red 
flamed outward from her thought. 

“I didn’t think you knew ... or that it would 
have made any difference if you did.” He caught 
her to him, laughing at the quick suffusion, the 
lovely feminine confusion of her face. “As long 
as I can make you color like that, I am not afraid 
of anybody,” he said, and she colored yet more 
deeply at the implication of his embrace. 

Evan Lindley went out again, after dinner, with 
Grenning to see Stairs to his train, as the last 
office of neighborliness, and after that to the Cham- 
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her of Commerce, where the affair of the Encinas 
water-shed was to come up in a new connection. 

It had turned out, after Schweringer’s plan be- 
came known, that he had found himself confronted 
with so many conflicting claims that, in view of the 
local depression of values, he was persuaded to part 
with all rights and titles at a reasonable figure to 
the municipality. And as the project gained upon 
the public mind, it was discovered that credible 
information in regard to Encinas was to be had 
from Evan Lindley. When he found himself sought 
on this business he had hesitated to name it to his 
wife, listening always for the revival of the whisper 
of self-interest which the report of his former deal- 
ings with Schweringer had waked; but that very 
punctiliousness of economy forced upon him by 
his wife’s attitude, which he had fretted against 
as putting him out of touch with his time, was a 
veil before his earlier slips. In the estimate of 
Santa Lucia, Lindley was a man who paid down, and 
knew all about the water-shed of Encinas. As 
for that college business — well, they had a chance 
at both Lindley and the land; served ’em good 
and right for not seeing farther than the end of 
their noses. Get busy now, and have Lindley ap- 
pointed on +1 'e Board of Public Works. Being so 
reidentified with the good of the town, Lindley saw 
Stairs off with no sharper regret than the shamefaced 
one of not being able to regret it more. 
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After he left the house, Serena sat in a muse of 
thought, half sad, but pricked through with in- 
timations of larger understanding. She moved in 
it, half aware, through the routine of the house: saw 
the children asleep and the lamp set for Evan’s 
return, and, drawn at last by the association of her 
brooding thought, stood long at the window staring 
down at the block of darkness that was the unlit 
house of Antrim Stairs. 

An arm’s-length outside the pane the reflection 
of her lamp on the fogged atmosphere painted her 
a vanishing picture of Stairs rushing eastward, going 
fast out of her life. She had never loved him; she 
knew that, though she had been drawn by his sem- 
blance to her young ideal. The surfaces of life 
set in motion by the slight circumstance of environ- 
ment had turned towards all he seemed to stand for, 
but underneath the primal tides drove fast; she 
saw herself and all women moving on them by 
the way of colorless, unimpassioned marriages, by 
fatigues and homely contrivances, by childbirth 
and sorrow and denial — oh, a common story! She 
thought of William, upon whom happiness descended 
from the skies, ushered by wild risks, long thunder, 
and the drumming rain, and brought on her own 
face a rain of tears as she knew herself, with so 
many women, untouched by any color of romance. 
Then she thought of Julia, flaming with tormenting 
passions as she drifted to disaster; she threw up 
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the sash, and at the quieting touch of the night and 
the drifting film of the fog the pang of unfulfilment 
passed in the sense of saving commonness. 

A line of swinging lights ran from the town tow- 
ards the hills, and drew her thought where she 
knew her husband’s to be — busy with things to be 
done. She understood at last his wish to be one 
with the current interest of his time, as the relish 
for life, the undaunted male attitude which begot 
great achievement on the West. She felt herself 
shamed by its largeness forever out of the com- 
plicated futility of her moral conventions. 

Far down the block she heard the quick, nervous 
step that announced him, but before she ran to let 
him in she leaned from the sill to gather a late 
chilled rose that bloomed hardily on a climbing 
vine. She kissed it once and threw it far from her; 
it was her greeting to life and the land. So, smil- 
ing, she turned and drew the blind. 


THE END 
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